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NOTES “LO ECLOGUE. I. 
TITYRUS. 
MELIBOEUS. _—_ TITYRUS. 


Tus Eclogue fixes its own date, shortly after B.c. 40 (713 A.U.C.), when, 
by an agreement of the Triumvirate, Octavianus distributed the country 
lands among the veterans, twenty-eight legions of whom had to be satisfied. 
The inhabitants of Cremona suffered first, then those of Mantua (s2mzum 
vicina Ecl. ix. 28), and among them Virgil; though, as appears from 
Ecl. ix. 7-10, he had hoped that he might be spared. He then went 
to Rome and obtained from Octavianus the restitution of his property, 
at the instance of Asinius Pollio (a strict disciplinarian and no friend to 
military licence), Alfenus Varus, and Gallus. This poem expresses his 
gratitude to Octavianus. 

Meliboeus, a dispossessed and exiled shepherd, encounters Tityrus fortunate 
in the undisturbed possession of his homestead. Tityrus is represented as a 
farm-slave who has just worked out his freedom; and this symbolises the — 
confirmation of Virgil in his property, the slave’s master representing Oc- 
tavianus, and the two ideas of the slave's emancipation and Virgil’s restora- 
tion being so mixed up as to confuse the whole narrative ; which is at one 
time allegorical, at another historical. 

On the relative date of this and Ecl. ix see Introd. to ix, p. 133. 


Bucolica (BovkoAtka) are poems treating of pastoral subjects. LZclogae 
(€*hoyal, selections) are short unconnectéd poems. tatius (Sily. ili. 
pref.) applies the title to-one of his own poems; Ausonius (Idyll 11, pref.) 
to an ode of Horace. Pliny (Epist. iv. 14, 9) doubts whether to call a 


collection of short poems epigrammata, idyllia, eclogae, or poematia. 


2. silvestrem musam, ‘a woodland strain.’ Cp. Lucr. iv. 589 fistula 
stlvestrem ne cesset fundere Musam. meditaris, ‘compose,’ ‘ practise. 
tenui, ‘slender.’ 
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4. lentus, ‘lounging,’ ‘at ease.’ 

5. formosam resonare Amaryllida, ‘reecho the charms of Amaryllis:’ 
cognate accusative, like saltare Cyclopa, sonare vittum, etc. 

6. deus. Virgil here strikes the first note of that worship of the Emperor 
which characterised the age and its poetical expression. See Sellar, Virgil, 
ch. i. pp. 14-21. 

9,10. errare boves permisit, poetical constr. with acc. and infin. after 
permitto, instead of the usual wf and subj. ludere, often used, in a half- 
depreciatory tone, of poetry, as of a mere relaxation ; ‘to play as I wished 
on the rustic pipe:’ cp. G. iv. 565 carmina qu lust pastorum. 

12, 13. turbatur, impersonal, ‘there is tumult, or riot.’ protenus, 
‘onward ;’” the original meaning in prose, almost superseded by the second- 
ary temporal sense of ‘forthwith.’ duco, one of the she-goats has to be led 
by a cord. 

14,15. namque, unusually late in the sentence; cp. Aen. v. 733 7072 mie 
impia namque Tartara habent. Livy and later prose writers sometimes 
place it second in a clause; am always comes first. conixa, i.q. e72xa, 
‘having brought forth.’ silice in nuda, ‘on the bare flint, i.e. on stony 
soil, where they would die all the sooner. 

16, 17. ‘Often, I mind, this mischief was foretold me, had I but had sense 
to see it, by lightning striking an oak.’ si... fuisset may be called techni- 
cally the protasis to a suppressed apodosis (e¢ nunc intellexissem); but 
neither Latin nor English requires the expression of this further thought. 
laeva, ‘ stupid,’ (Gk. oxads): cp. Hor. A. P. 301 O ego Jaevus =‘ fool that 
Iam!’ memini praedicere, ‘remember that they foretold’ the pres. 
infin. is the usual construction, when the direct memory of an eye-witness is 
referred to. 

18. This verse is wanting in all but two late MSS., and has obviously got 
in from Ecl. ix. 15. Modern editors retain it only for the sake of the 
accepted numeration. 

19. iste deus, ‘your god,’ referring to 1.6. da=aic; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 
8.5 da... quae ventrem placaverit esca; Ter. Haut. prol. 10 guam ob rem 
has partes didicerim, paucts dabo. It was perhaps a colloquial idiom. 
So accipe=audi Aen. ii. 65. Cp. habere=‘ to know,’ Ecl. ii. 2. 

21. huic nostrae, i.e. Mantua, close to which was Virgil’s estate. 

22. depellere, ‘drive in’ (to the city), de denoting the destination, as 
deducere (coloniam, consulem, etc.), demittere (naves in portum). 

25, 26. extulit, ‘has raised’ (perf.) or ‘rears’ (aorist, cp. G. i. 49); 
either of which senses is agreeable to Latin idiom. viburna, ‘shrubs ;’ 
possibly connected with were, and denoting any tough (lenta) or pliant 
shrub used for binding fagots. 

28-31. Tityrus, having saved enough (see below on feculd 1. 33), went 
to Rome to buy his freedom from his master. On the symbolism of this 
see introduction to this Eclogue. sera tamen, ‘though late, has yet 
regarded me.’ inertem, ‘indolent,’ ‘ unambitious,’ careless about procuring 
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his freedom. candidior, ‘somewhat grey:’ Tityrus obtains his freedom 
late in life, after he has changed his partner Galatea for the more 
thrifty Amaryllis. cadebat, ‘began to fall.” habet, because Amaryllis 
is now his partner; reliquit, because Galatea has ceased once for all to 
be so. 

33. peculi, here the private property (‘savings’) of slaves: also of 
property in general, aerugo et cura peculi Hor. A. P. 330, and in legal 
terminology of the private purse of a wife, a son, or daughter, etc.: cp. 
Liv. il. 41 peculium filrt. 

34. victima, a sheep for sacrifice. 

35. ingratae, ‘thankless,’ because it paid him less than he expected. 

36. gravis aere, ‘laden with money.’ 

38, sua arbore, ‘their native tree.’ Amaryllis, in her sorrow, left the 
apples ungathered. 

39. aberat. For this lengthening before a vowel of -d¢ of 3 sing. impf., 
cp. G. iv. 137 tondebat hyacinthi> and for the whole questiom~of~such 
lengthening of short final syllables in Virgil see Prof. Nettleship’s Excursus 
to Aen. xii. in Conington’s edition, showing (1) that Virgil never allows 
himself these licences except in arsis (i.e. in the emphatic syllable of a foot), 
and but seldom where there is not (as here) a slight break in the sentence; 
(2) that he deliberately introduced them as antiquarian ornaments. The 
-at of imperfect was originally long, and is so frequently in Plautus and 
Ennius. See Introd. p. 16. 

40. arbusta, ‘ plantations’ or ‘ vineyards,’ i.e. places planted with trees 
at due intervals on which vines could be trained ; whence adjj. arbustzvae 
vites (Columella), arvbustus ager Cic. Rep. v. 2. 3. The meaning ‘trees’ 
or ‘shrubs’ is frequent in Lucretius with nom. ardus/a, because arbores 
cannot come into hexameter verse: but ardoribus can, and so in the only 
example of avéustzs in Lucr. (v. 1378) the word has its proper meaning 
(Munro, vol. i. 187). <Arbustum=arbos-tum (cp. virgul-tum, salic-tum), 
and arbor-e-tum is another form of the same derivative. 

41-43. quid facerem? Deliberative subj. ‘what wasI to do?’ licebat, 
some such phrase as a/zo modo must be supplied from alibi in the next line. 
praesentes, ‘ powerful,’ lit. ‘present,’ a natural meaning of the term as 
applied to a heathen god: cp. G. i. 10 agrestum praesentia numina Faunt. 
iuvenem, i.e. Octavianus. There is here a hopeless confusion between the 
allegory (a slave going to Rome to buy his freedom), and the reality (Virgil 
going to beg restitution of his property from Octavianus). 

45, 46. primus, in sense adverbial=srzmum. pueri, ‘swains, lit. 
‘slaves, the Greek ais. summittite, ‘rear,’ as in G. iii. 73 guos tm spen 
statues summittere gentis: cp. Columella vii. 3.13 Suburbanae (regionts opilto) 
teneros agnos, dum adhuc herbae sunt expertes, lanio tradit ;. .. summitti 
tamen etiam in vicinia urbis quintum quemgue oportebit. Servius, Wagner, 
etc. explain it as= ‘yoke’ (semmittite iugo) ; but there seems no mention of 
agriculture here. Forb. objects to the meaning ‘rear,’ as inappropriate to 
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full-grown bulls (¢aurz); but it seems natural enough to speak of rearing 

a bull (from its birth to maturity). cs 
- 47-49. manebunt, ‘shall remain your own,’ lit? ‘shall be lasting.’ Con. 
takes tua as predicate, but the rhythm is very much against this. quam- 
vis, etc., ‘Though all your land is choked with barren stones or covered 
with marsh and sedge.’ With lapis some verbal notion must be supplied 
from obducat,—an instance of zeugma. que is disjunctive, cp. Aen. vi. 616 
saxum ingens voluunt ali, radtisque rotarum Districté pendent. palus 
probably refers to the overflowing of the Mincio. limoso iunco, rushes 
which grow in mud, ‘sedge.’ It seems better to take omnia pascua as 
used loosely of the whole farm, than (with Con.) to separate the two words, 
omnia=the whole farm, and pascua=the pastures by the river. 

50. graves fetas=‘the pregnant ewes;’ the two words conveying much 
the same idea. 

52, 53. flumina nota, ‘ Mincio and Po, if we are to be precise’ (Con.). 
But need we be precise? The scenery of the Eclogues is too vague and too 
much mixed up with conventionalities. fontes sacros, a regular epithet, 
embodying the belief that every fountain and stream had its divinity. So 
fepov vdwp Theocr. vii. 136. 

54-56. ‘ On one side, as hitherto, the hedge upon your neighbour’s boun- 
dary, where bees of Hybla suck the willows’ blossoms, shall oftentime woo 
sleep to your eyes with its gentle murmuring.’ quae semper, sc. suas?t, 
“as ever.’ ab limite, oz the boundary, in accordance with Greek and 
Latin idiom, which expresses direction as from a particular point, where 
English requires a¢ or towards: cp. a dextra, a tergo, @€ dpiorepas, etc. 
Hyblaeis, one of the conventional epithets common in Latin poetry, a 
thing being called by the people or place most famous for it. The bees of 
Hybla in Sicily were celebrated; so all bees are called ‘Hyblaean.’ In the 
same way quivers are ‘Cretan,’ and hounds ‘Spartan’ (G. iii. 345), lions 
‘Carthaginian,’ and tigresses ‘ Armenian’ (Ecl. v. 27, 29). florem depasta, 
‘its blossoms browsed ;’ this construction is not uncommon in Latin poetry, 
the accusative being used after a passive participle in imitation of the Greek 
construction with passive or middle (e. g. éxxexoppévos Tov dp0adrpov, mpo- 
BeBAnppévos thy aonida). Cp. Ecl. iii. 106 znscripte nomina regum Flores, 
Hor. Sat. i. 6. 74 puert... Laevo suspenst loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

57, 58. frondator, ‘dresser.’ His duties, according to Servius, were 
(1) to lop boughs, (2) to strip off leaves for fodder, (3) to clear away 
vine-leaves in order to let the sun on to the grapes. tua cura=deliciae 
tuae, ‘ your delight,’ ‘your pets;’ cp. x. 22. 

60. leves, ‘on the wing.’ ergo resumes a previous thought—‘ Yes, 
sooner shall. ...’ For the idea cp. Aen. i. 607-9, v. 76; and thé speech 
of the Corinthian Sosicles in Herod. v. g2—# 87 6 re otpavds ora: evepbe 
THs yas, Kat % yh pweréwpos tmep Tod odpavod, Kal of avOpwmroe vomoy év 
badrdoon eovar, wat of ixOves Tov mpdrepoy avOpwrot, Ure ye bets, @ Aare- 
Saipovior... Tupavvidas Katayev napacrevacecde. This latter passage may 
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(as Keightley and Conington) have suggested Virgil’s language here: but 
such impassioned appeals for the reversal of nature’s laws, sooner than that 
something unlikely or undesirable should happen, rise naturally to the lips 
of any orator or poet. Thus in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ Canto I, stanza xviii, the Ladye of Branksome 
‘Raised her stately head 
And her heart throbbed high with pride 
“Your mountains shall bend, 
And your streams ascend, 
Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride!’’’ 

62. pererratis amborum finibus, ‘each wandering o’er the other’s 
bounds.” ‘The Arar (Saéne) is strictly speaking a river of Gaul: but it 
rises in the Vosges, not far from Germany. 

65. Afros, poetical accus. of motion towards: cp. Aen. vi. 696 haec limina 
tendere adegit. 

66. Oaxen, apparently the river which flows by Axus or Oaxus, a town 
in Crete, mentioned by Herodotus, iv. 154. For Cretae some editors print 
cretaé, explaining rapidum cretae Oaxen as ‘the chalk-rolling Oaxes,’ i.e. 
the Oxus, or Jihun, of Central Asia. They defend this interpretation on 
the grounds (1) of want of evidence for a Cretan river Oaxes, (2) the appro- 
priateness of the wilds of Asia to complete the picture suggested by A/fros, 
Sceythiam, and Lritannos, and (3) that the idea of ‘ chalk-rolling’ agrees 
with epithets elsewhere applied to the Oxus. But no change is really 
necessary, and the use of rapidus with a genitive=rzapax would be an 
unparalleled construction. = 

67. penitus, ‘utterly.’ toto divisos orbe, ‘separated from the whole 
world.’ 

68-70. ‘Shall I ever, on beholding after a long time my native land, and 
the turf-thatched roof of the humble cottage, my old domain, hereafter see 
with wonder a few poor ears of corn?’ post (1. 70) is adverbial, and a 
repetition of longo post tempore (I. 68). aliquot mirabor aristas = 
“shall I be surprised at the scantiness of the harvest due to the bad farming 
of the soldiers?’ Some editors render post aliquot aristas, ‘after a few 
summers,’ comparing Claudian, Quart. Cons. Hon. 372 dectmas emensus 
aristas. But post aliquot aristas in this sense would hardly harmonise 
with longo post tempore. 

71. novalia=(1) fallow-land; (2) land ploughed for the first time ; 
(3) cultivated land in general, which is the sense here. 

72. barkarus, referring to the Gauls, Germans, and other barbarians 
who had been taken into the Roman armies. 

73. his, ‘these are they for whom,’ etc. 

74. nune with imperative in ironical sense, as often; cp. Aen. vii. 425 
znunc. ‘Go on grafting,’ etc. 

77. pendere of goats browsing on the cliffs: cp. pendentes rupe capellas 
Oy. Pont. i. 8. 51. 
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80. poteras, ‘you might have stayed,’ as though his departure were 
finally settled—a more delicate form of expression than ‘you can stay,’ 
which is what he really means. 

81, 82. super, preposition. mitia, ‘mellow.’ pressi lactis, ‘ cheese.’ 


NOTES. TO ECLOGUE II. 
ALEXIS. 


CoRYDON, a shepherd, deplores the indifference of Alexis, his master’s 
favourite slave, and his own infatuation. Parts of the Eclogue are modelled 
very closely from Theocritus xi, where the Cyclops addresses Galatea: and 
Corydon is a mixture of the ordinary Theocritean shepherd and the Cyclops. 
The date of the poem is uncertain; but it was earlier than Ecl. v. (see v. 86, 
87), and possibly than Ecl. iii, which is there mentioned after it. 


1, 2. ardebat, ‘madly loved;’ cp. similar uses of deferco. nec . 
habebat, ‘he knew not what to hope for;’ cp. the use of dare=‘to tell, d 
Ecl. i. 19. The sentence is am indirect interrogative: mec guod speraret 
habebat, ‘he had nothing to hope for,’ would be consecutive. 

3-5. cacumina is sometimes taken as acc. of respect with densas, 
but the analogy of Ecl. ix. 9 favours the ordinary view that it is in apposi- 
tion to fagos. incondita, ‘artless,’ ‘unpremeditated.’ Condere is the 
technical term for regular composition, e.g. Ecl. vi. 7 ¢r¢stza condere bella. 
So Milton, Lycidas 11, ‘ build the lofty rhyme.’ iactabat, ‘ flung wildly.’ 

10. rapido, ‘fierce,’ ‘scorching.’ The word in its original sense appears 
to be nearly = vagax, denoting things which devour, scorch, sweep away, etc. : 
cp. G. i. g1 vaprdi sols. 

11. alia, ‘garlic:’ serpyllum, ‘wild-thyme.’ The dish she was preparing 
was that called moretwm, a mixture of flour, cheese, salt, oil, and various 
herbs (herbas olentes). 

12, 18. The general sense is that while everything else is asleep, the cicalas 
and I go on singing through the heat of the day. mecum resonant 
cicadis, ‘echo with cicalas and with me;’ cp. G. i. 41 zgnaros mecum 
miseratus agrestes. 

14, tristes, ‘peevish’ or ‘sullen: 
tyestis (Charon) vi. 315. 

16. ‘ However dark he was, however fair you were.’ 

18. ligustra, ‘privet ;? vaccinia, ‘bilberry.’ Such is the meaning of 
the words in Linnzus, but they may have had a different meaning in ancient 
times. As Kenn. points out, the identification of ancient plants is in many 
cases a matter of conjecture. Some suppose vaccinia to have been the 
purple hyacinth, and even identify it with iaxvOos. 

20. nivei with lactis rather than with pecoris. z/vewm lac being like 


’ 


so tristis Evinys Aen. ii. 337; navita 
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Hom, yada Aevedv. Genitives of abundance after such adjectives as dives 
and abundans are common in Latin poetry. 

24, Dircaeus, i.e. Theban; Amphion being a Boeotian hero, at whose 
playing Thebes arose beside the spring of Dirce. Actaeo Aracintho 
seems a geographical solecism; Acte being an old name of Attica, and 
Aracinthus a mountain in Aetolia. Dr. Kennedy suggests that Virgil 
took the line direct from some Alexandrian poet—’Apdiwy Aipxatos év 
axtaiw “Apaxivém: and that d«raios really=‘craggy,’ from a later use of 
dk by Alexandrine poets. Other editors suppose that there was an 
Aracinthus (otherwise unknown) in Attica. For the rhythm of the verse 
and the hiatus, which are in imitation of the Greek, see Introd. pp. 14, 18. 

26. placidum ventis, ‘unruffled by the winds,’ lit. ‘calm with the 
winds,’ i.e. by the dropping of the winds. Cp. Aen. iii. 69 placatague venti 
Dant maria, v. 763 placidi straverunt aequora ventd; and Soph. Ajax, 674 
dewav 5 anya mvevparwy éxoluice Stévovta mévtov, where Prof. Jebb points 
out that ‘in the idiom of Greek and Roman poetry physical causes are often 
spoken of as personal agents endued with will and choice,—able either to 
produce or repress a particular effect. Thus the winds are powers which 
can trouble or can calm the sea.’ Cp. Hor. Od. i. 3. 16 Motz, Quo non 
arbiter Hadriae Mator, tollere seu ponere vult freta. 

27. fallit, there is a v. l. fa//at: but the indic. is best, for he means 
that there can be no deception in such a mirror: si then = ‘since,’ ‘seeing that.’ 

28. sordida, ‘ coarse.’ 

30. viridi hibisco, ‘to the green hibiscus,’ i.e. to feed; an instance of 
the poetical dative instead of prep. and case, as in Hor. Od. i. 24. 18 migv0 
compuleret Mercurius gregt, and often in Virgil. Others take hibisco as 
abl., ‘with a switch of green hibiscus,’ pointing to Ecl. x. 71, where it is 
described as something pliant, used for making baskets. It is uncertain 
what plant the hibiscus exactly was, but the first interpretation appears on 
the whole the most probable. 

34. ‘Nor would you repent of having frayed your lip with the reed;’ cp. 
Lucr. iv. 588 (of playing on the pan-pipe) Uco saepe labro calamos percurrit 
hiantes. 

35. faciebat, ‘ was ready to do.’ 

36. The instrument described is a pan-pipe (fistula) made of seven 
hollow hemlock stalks (cicutae), of unequal length. See on Ecl. ill. 25. 

38. ista, because Damoetas has already given it to Corydon; ‘’Tis 
yours, and finds in you my worthy successor’ (secundum). Cp. Hor. Od. 
i. 12. 17 Wee viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 

40. nec tuta valle reperti, ‘found in a dangerous valley too,’ and 
therefore a more valuable present. 

41. etiam nunc, showing them to be under six months, after which age 
the spots disappear. 

42. bina, the distributive force of the word applies to die, ‘twice a day 
they suck the ewe’s milk.’ 
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43, ‘abducere, poetical construction of infin. after orat; cp. Aen. vi. 313 
orantes primt transmuttere cursum. 

44. sordent, ‘ are despised.’ 

46. Nymphae, Nais. He poetically represents the wood and water 
nymphs as offering him the flowers which await him in the country. 

48-50. pallentes, ‘yellow’ violets; cp. Ov. Met. xi. 110 saxum quogue 
palluit auro. anethi, ‘dill’ or ‘ fennel,’ an aromatic plant with a yellow. 
flower. casia, an aromatic shrub with leaves like the olive. modllia, 
‘bending’ or ‘pliant:’ so of corn Ecl. iv. 28, horses’ necks G. iil. 204, 
waving hair Aen. ii. 683. pingit, ‘picks out,’ or ‘sets off.’ vaccinia, 
‘bilberries,’ or ‘ hyacinths :’ see onl. 18 above. calta, ‘ marigold.’ 

51. mala, i.e. those called Cydonta probably quinces: cp. Martial, 
x. 42 Zam dubia est lanugo tibi, tam mollis, ut illam Halitus et soles et 
levis aura terat: Celantur simali ventura Cydonia lana, Pollice virgineo 
quae spoliata nitent. 

53. cerea, of waxen colour, ‘yellow,’ this being the most valuable kind. 
huic quoque, ‘this fruit too (i.e. the plum) shall have due honour.’ The 
term pomum included various kinds of fruit. On the hiatus prund: hénos, 
see Introd. p. 17. 

54. proxima, ‘neighbour,’ the laurel and myrtle being often associated 
together both in gardens and in bouquets. 

57. concedat, Jollas, the master of Alexis, would outbid you. 

58, 59. floribus, etc., apparently proverbial expressions to denote misery 
caused by one’s own folly. austrum, the Sirocco, a scorching wind, called 
by Aeschylus SevSporquwy BAdBa (Eum. 938). 

60. quem fugis, etc., i.e. ‘why do you despise me because I live in the 
country ?’ 

61. arces, not cities in general, but Athens, which to a Greek shepherd 
would be the noblest of cities. 

65. 6 Alexi, for the quantity see Introd. p. 18. 

66. iugo, abl. instrum. with referunt, ‘draw home.’ suspensa, uplifted, 
so as not to touch the ground—opposed to depressa. Cp. Hor. Epod. ii. 
63 vedere fessos vomerent inversum boves Collo trahentes languido, 

70. An unpruned or half-pruned vine would be a reproach and sign of 
bad husbandry. 

71. quin tu paras? is a mild imperative, why don’t you?’ guzn=qui 
non, and corresponds to the Greek idiom ri ov« with aorist. Hence (by a 
process analogous to that which produces the Greek idiom cfa0’ 5 d5pacor) 
guin is associated with imperative guzn age (G. iv. 329), and finally becomes 
a mere particle of transition=‘ moreover. quorum indiget usus, ‘ which 
daily need requires.’ 
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NOTES TO ECLOGUE III. 
PALAEMON. 


MENALCAS. DAMOETAS. PALAEMON. 


A RUSTIC singing-match, modelled on Theocritus (esp. Idyll v), between 
two herdsmen, Menalcas and Damoetas, with Palaemon as umpire. They 
sing alternate couplets (‘amoebaean’ singing), and Palaemon declares the 
match drawn. The scenery is partly Sicilian, but not specially localised. 
The date is uncertain ; but it was written before Ecl. v (see Ecl. v.87). It 
speaks of Pollio (ll. 84-89) as encouraging Virgil in pastoral poetry, and 
the inference has been drawn that it must have been written not later than 
B.C. 43, the 27th of Virgil’s age, when Pollio was appointed /egatus in 
Gallia Cisalpina : but this can hardly be taken as a decisive landmark. 


1. euium. This adjectival pronoun had become obsolete in Virgil’s time, 
and his use of it was parodied by an unknown critic (Ribb. Prol. viii. p. 99), 
Dic miht, Damoeta,‘cuium pecus’ anne Latinum? Non; verum Aegonis ; 
nostrt sic rure loguuntur. It is found ia Plautus, e.g. Trin. i. 2. 7 Cuza 
vox prope me sonat? in Terence, e.g. And. iv. 4. 24 cutum puerum ; and 
once by Cicero, Verr. ii. 1. 54, apparently in a legal formula—cuza res sit, 
cutum periculum. 

3-6. ipse. ‘The master;’ cp. Plaut. Cas. iv. 2. 20 Ego €0 guo me ipsa 
mistt, Ter. And. ii. 2. 23 tpsus tristis, and Juv. v. 86 ipfse Venefrano piscem 
perfundit. Cp. the proverbial phrase aids épa, ‘the Master said’—whence 
our zfse dixit. For the hiatus pecori 6t see Introd. pp. 17, 23. 

8. qui te, sc. corrupertt, or some such taunt. transversa, neut. plur. 
used adverbially, ‘ looking askance.’ 

10, 11. arbustum, ‘ plantation’ or ‘ vineyard ;’ see on Ecl.i. 40. mala, 
‘malicious:’ so in the legal terms walus dolus, mala fraus. 

12-14. The puer is Daphnis. Menalcas, out of envy, had broken the 
bow and pipe which had been given to the boy Daphnis by some other 
shepherd. 

16. ‘ What are owners to do, when thieves are so bold?’ (as Damoetas 
in stealing Damon’s goat). 

17-19. excipere = ‘to await, for attack or defence: here excipere 
insidiis =‘lie in ambush to catch.’ Isycisca, the name of the dog. quo 
nunc, etc., ‘ What is yonder rogue darting out at now?’ Damoetas was 
just rushing out of his ambuscade. 

21. non redderet, delib. subj. ‘was he not to hand over?’ i.e. ‘should 
he not have handed over to me?’ As imperf. indic. states a fact in past 
time, the imp. subj. states a supposition or possibility in past time; the 
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English idiom for which is pluperfect, ‘should have,’ ‘could have,’ etc., and 
its point of view is the moment of speaking: whereas the Latin idiom goes 
back as it were to the past and then makes its supposition. Cp. Plaut. 
Tim. ii. 2. 96 Non ill argentum redderem? Non redderes. reddere here, 
as often, is not to give Jack, but to give duly or properly, to the right 
person: cp. veddere litteras, of the letter-carrier’s delivery ; vationem reddere 
‘to render an account,’ etc. 

25-27. tu illum, sc. vicistz, from victus above. fistula, the ‘ Pan-pipe,’ 
Gk. ovpiyé, of stalks fastened with wax or strings. The material, which 
varied, is often put for the iustrument itself—thus avena (i. 2), calamius 
(i. 10), arundo (vi. 8), cicuta (v.85). im triviis, ‘in the common street,’ 
and so to vulgar ears alone: cp. carmen triviale Juv. vii. 55. stipula is 
perhaps a single pipe. disperdere, as we say, to ‘murder’a song. Transl. 
“Were you not often in the streets, poor player that you are, murdering 
some unhappy strain on grating pipe of straw?’ Milton’s imitation is well 
known (Lycidas 123): 

‘And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.’ 

31. depono, ‘stake:’ so xataGeivar deOAov Theocr. viii. 11. 

32. ausim. This and faxo (fac-so) are the only regular survivals after 
Terence of a series of future forms in -so, -sdmz, -sere (indic., subj., infin.), 
found in Plautus, old laws, etc. 

36. ponam = defonam, as |. 31. 

38, 39. ‘On which some cunning chisel has traced the pliant vine en- 
twined with clusters that the pale ivy spreads.’ torno, abl. instr. facili, 
“easily moving,’ ‘ready.’ hedera pallente, abl. instr. with diffusos, 
“clusters spread by the pale ivy,’ a slightly artificial variety for the simple 
diffusos hederae pallentis corymbos. 

40-42. in medio, i.e. in the spaces left by the vine and the ivy. signa, 
‘figures.’ Conon, of Samos, an astronomer, B.C. 260-220. alter, probably 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, B.c. 360, whose ‘ Phaenomena’ (a book on astronomy) 
was versified by Aratus, 270 B.c. Such works were used by farmers, as 
almanacs are now. descripsit radio, ‘ traced with his rod;’ apparently, 
as in Aen. vi. 850, a phrase for scientific delineation in general. Strictly 
speaking, the rvadzzs was the rod with which geometricians drew figures on 
the abacus. orbem, i.e. of the whole heavens. curvus, ‘ bending’ (over 
the plough), avator, nist incurvus, praevaricatur Pliny, xviii. 19., 

45. molli, ‘soft’ or ‘ pliant,’ renders the bypds dxavOos of Theocr. i. 55. 

48. ‘If you look at the heifer, you will find nothing to say for the cups,’ 
lit.‘ there is no reason why you should praise.’ quod, ‘why,’ lit. ‘as to 
which,’ accus. of reference. Damoetas mentions briefly that he has cups as 
good as those of Menalcas, and then adds that the heifer would be a much 
better stake, 

49,50. numquam hodie, a colloquial phrase, found in the comic poets, 
e.g. Plaut. Asin, iii, 3. 40 Qué hodie numquam ad vesperum vivam. 
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veniam, etc., ‘I will come to any terms you choose.’ Menalcas begins as 
if he wished some particular judge; but catching sight of Palaemon, sub- 
stitutes his name. ‘ Only let our judge be well, the man coming there, 
Palaemon.’ ‘ 

52. quin age, ‘come on then: 
you are able.’ 

53. quemquam, sc. zwdzcem, ‘I am content with any judge.’ vicine, 
Damoetas calls Palaemon ‘ neighbour,’ wishing to conciliate him. 

54. sensibus imis reponas, ‘give close attention to,’ lit. ‘ place in 
your inmost feelings.’ 

59. alternis, ‘with alternate verses,’ 5.’ duouBaiwy Theoer. viii. 61. The 
tule of ‘amoebaean’” song is that the second competitor replies to the first 
in the same number of verses, and with parallel subject-matter. 

60, 61, Musae, gen. sing. ‘with Jove begins our song.’ Forb. and Con. 
put a comma at przncipium, taking Musae as voc. plur.: which is also 
possible. colit, ‘ cultivates, ‘makes fruitful,’ i.e. by sending the rain from 
the sky. 

62, 63. sua, ‘that he loves.’ The laurel and hyacinth are always grow- 
ing in Menalcas’ garden. lauri et, for the hiatus see Introd. pp. 17, 18. 

64. malo, apples were sacred to Venus, and were therefore especially 
appropriate in flirtations. 

66, 67. ultro, ‘unasked.’ The word denotes anything ‘beyond’ what 
would be expected. meus ignis, ‘my flame,’ i.e. ‘my love:’ so ardor. 
Delia, a girl in love with Menalcas. Some explain it of Diana (‘she of 
Delos’), who assisted shepherds in hunting, and would be known to their 
dogs. But this explanation is far less probable. 

68. meae Veneri, ‘ my love,’ answering to meus zgnis of 1. 66. 

69. palumbes, ‘wood pigeons,’ sacred to Venus, and favourite gifts 
between lovers. congessere, ‘have built their nest.’ 

71. altera, sc. decem mala, ‘a second batch of ten.’ 

73. i.e. in order that the gods may bind her to fulfil them. The other 
explanation, that Galatea’s words are so beautiful as to be fit for the ears 
of the gods, is not quite so good. 

74. ipse, ‘in your heart,’ as opposed to your outward conduct in making 
me stay and watch the nets while you enjoy the chase. 

76. Phyllis is the mistress of Iollas; and Damoetas, posing as a success- 
ful rival, boastfully asks him to send her to him. In the next couplet 
Menalcas replies in the person of Iollas, and declares that Phyllis is 
passionately fond of him. mnatalis, the birthday was a season for merry- 
making. 

77. cum faciam pro frugibus, i.e. at the rural festival called the Am- 
barvalia, a season for abstinence from love, whence Damoetas tells Iollas 
not to send Phyllis but to come himself. facere (like Gk. fé(ew, and 
operart) is a common phrase for ‘ sacrificing.’ 

79. longum, best taken with inquit, ‘lengthened out her farewell.’ 


> see note to ii. 71. si quid habes, ‘if 
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Others take it with vale, ‘a long farewell.’ valé inquit, for the scansion 
see Introd. p. 18. 

82. depulsis, sc. a lacte, ‘ weaned.’ 

84, 85. C. Asinius Pollio, the distinguished poet, orator, and historian. 
He was a patron of Virgil, Horace, and other writers, and was the first 
person to establish a public library at Rome. The vitula (as also the 
taurus of |. 86) is intended as a sacrifice in honour of Pollio. 

86, 87. nova, ‘new,’ i.e. original. Some suppose the term to denote 
tragedies on Roman subjects, not copied from the Greek. Cp. Ecl. viii. 10 
where Pollio’s tragedies are praised. But it is unnecessary to restrict nova 
to this precise meaning. qui petat, consecutive subj., ‘such as butts.’ 

88-91. The general sense is, ‘ May the admirer of Pollio’s genius reach 
Pollio’s eminence in literature: may he, to speak allegorically, reach the 
Arcadian dream-land of poets, where every tree streams honey, and every 
bush bears spice. But may the admirer of Bavius and Maevius try in vain 
for poetic fame: may his labour be as much thrown away, as in yoking 
foxes to the plough or milking he-goats.’ quo te quoque gaudet (vemisse), 
‘the point which he rejoices that you have reached.’ Bavius, Maevius, 
all that is known about these persons is that they were inferior poets, and 
enemies of Virgil and Horace. One of Horace’s Epodes (10) is about 
Maevius, and consists of a prayer that he may be drowned in the course of a 
voyage he is making. 

96. reice, here a dissyllable. The spelling of the best ages was vezczo or 
relecto, not rezzczo: and so with the other compounds of zaczo. See Munro 
on Lucret. i. 34. 

98. cogite, i.e. drive to a shady place. praeceperit, ‘shall have already 
dried up.’ 

102. neque appears to be used as = ovdé, ‘not even:’ cp. Cic. Tusc. i. 26 
quo nec tn deo quidquam maius intelligé potest (quoted by Wagner). 

103. fascinat (the Latin form of Bagxaivw)=to ‘charm’ or ‘ bewitch,’ 
here by means Of the evil eye. 

104, 105. The answer to the riddle is unknown. Various conjectures 
are recorded, e.g. that Virgil intended the tomb of one Caelius (by a pun on 
caeli), who had lost everything but land enough for a grave; that he meant 
a well, an oven, the shield of Achilles, etc. 

106, 107. inscripti nomina, ‘ with the names written on them,’ accus. 
after passive verb in imitation of the Greek. See note to Ecl. i. 55. The 
flower referred to is the hyacinth, which was said to be inscribed with At Ai, 
denoting Ajax, or Y, denoting Hyacinthus, the favourite of Apollo. 

109, 110. ‘ You deserve the prize, and so does he, and so will any one 
who shall feel love as you—the alarms of its enjoyment, the bitterness of 
disappointment.’ This is the general sense of the MS. text. Wagn., Forb. 
and Ribb. read in 1. 110 haut (l.e. haud)... haut, with a full stop after 
hic in 109: the words et quisquis ...amaros then =‘ he who is not afraid 
and backward in love will not find it bitter.’ But no change is necessary. 
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‘111. rivos, artificial rills, stopped with sluices, by means of which the 
supply of water to the fields could be regulated. 


NG@TES, TO VECLOGUE IV, 
POLLIO. 


THE date of this poem is B.C. 40, in which year Pollio was one of the 
consuls, Its immediate occasion was the peace_of Brundisium, concluded 
between Octavianus Akcustus) and BEVORGT and the poet expresses the 
general hopes 1 eae ae prosperity in language suggestive 
of the return of a bygone age of gold, connecting this age with the birth 
of a boy expected in this year. Who was this boy? Three main views are 
held: (1) that_it was the expected offspring of Octavianus himself and 
Scribonia, whom he had recently 1 smarried ; (2) the child of Antony a nd 
Octavia, by whose marriage t the peace of Brundisium was solemnised ; (3) a 
son of Pollio, born about this time (Asinius Gallus). ~This"last interpre- 
tation, resting on the authority of ~Asconius” Pedtanus, is adopted by 
Ribbeck and Prof. Sellar; but it is difficult to think that Virgil could, under 
the circumstances, speak of the child of any subordinate person as the re- 
generator of the Roman world. Also such expressions as 2//e deum vitam 
acctpiet (1. 15), pacatumgue reget orbem (1.17), cara deum suboles, magnum 
Tovis incrementum (1. 49), would be altogether out of place as applied to a 
son of Pollio. Against the second interpretation it may be urged that 
Virgil, as an adherent.of Augustus, would hardly venture on so special a 
compliment to his rival Antony. Moreover, Octavia’s child, born this year, 
was really the child of Marcellus, by whom Octavia was pregnant when she 
married Antony. On the whole the most likely view is that the offspring 
of Octavianus and Scribonia is intended. The main objection is that it is 
spoken of as a boy (ascent? puero |. 8, parve puer 1. 60), while the child 
of Octavianus and Scribonia was a girl—the afterwards notorious Julia. 
But the poem was written before the birth took place, as ll. 8 and 60 prove. 
And although it is strange that Virgil should have ventured to prophesy the 
sex of the child, and should have let the poem remain unaltered when his 
prophecy had been proved to be erroneous, still such terms as dew suboles 
and magnum TIovis incrementum are only applicable to a child of the Julian 
gens, and are at the same time in harmony with the language in which 
Virgil elsewhere speaks of the house of Caesar, e. g. Aen. ix. 642 dis genite 
et geniture deos, Eccl. i. 6 deus nobis haec otia fecit. Happily the beauty of 
Virgil’s poetic anticipations—of which all we can say for certain is that they 
were not fulfilled—is independent of the solution of this question. 

The curious coincidence of Virgil’s language in this Eclogue with that of 
Hebrew prophecy (e.g. Isaiah xi), which has gained for the poem the title 
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of ‘ Messianic,’ and for Virgil the credit of something like Christian inspira- 
tion, has been explained by supposing an acquaintance on Virgil’s part with 
the later Sibylline books manufactured at Alexandria, and reflecting Jewish 
as well as other Oriental ideas. But we need not go further than to classical 
sources for a parallel, The general yearning. for.a.return of peace and 
prosperity was s enough to be father to the thoughts here expressed: and the 
poem (as Prof. Sellar remarks) has more in common with the myth in 
Plato’s Politicus than with the prophecies of Isaiah. 


3. consule, i.e. Pollio; see Introduction. 

4,5. Cymaeum carmen, the prophecies contained in the Sibylline 
books, and uttéréd by the Sibyl who lived near Cumae or Cyme in Cam- 
pania. They seem to have combined two traditions, (1) that of successive 
ages or cycles—of gold, silver, bronze, etc.—the tenth and last being that 
of the Sun-god Apollo, (2) the notion of an axnus magnus, or Great Year, 
an enormous period of time, at the end of which the heavenly bodies were 
again in the same position as at first. The Great Year is regarded as 
divided into the ten cycles. The tenth and last is now reached (tuus cam 
regnat Apollo \. 10). When it is ended, the Great Year will commence 
afresh with the golden age. Shelley’s imitation (in the final chorus of his 
Hellas) is well known : 

‘The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return.’ 

6. virgo, Astraea or Justice, said to have left the earth in the iron age. 
Saturnia regna, Saturn was king in Latium during the golden age. et= 
‘both,’ the omission of the second ef being supplied by repeating the verb; 
ep. Aen. vii. 327 odzt et ipse pater Pluton, odere sorores. 

8. quo, abl. of circumstance, ‘with whom.’ The child’s birth is to be 
the accompaniment of the golden age. 

10. iam regnat Apollo, see note on l. 4. 

11. adeo here emphasizes te, ‘it is in thy consulship.’ It is frequently 
used as a particle of emphasis with pronouns and numerals, e.g. G. i. 24 
tuque adeo, Aen. iil. 203 tres adeo incertos soles. decus hoc aevi, ‘this 
glorious age;’ decus being virtually an attribute of aevum: cp. miracula 
rerum, oTepavwpa nupywyv, and the like. inibit, ‘shall commence.’ 

12. magni menses, the ages or periods into which the Great Year 
is divided. 

18. sceleris, i.e. the stain of the recent civil wars. 

14. irrita, ‘ being effaced.’ 

15. ille, the puer of 1.8. deum vitam, characteristic of the golden age. 

17. patriis virtutibus, the explanation of this phrase depends on the 
question of the identity of the boy to whom the Eclogue refers. 

18-20. nullo cultu, i.e. spontaneously, a sign of the golden age. 
baccare, ‘foxglove.’ colocasia, ‘Egyptian bean.’ 
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21. ipsae, ‘of their own accord ;’ so zpsa 1. 23. 

23. blandos, ‘smiling.’ 

24, herba veneni, descriptive gen., ‘poisonous herb;’ cp. Juv. iii. 4 
gratum littus amoent Secessus (cited by Con.). 

25. vulgo, emphatic, ‘by the wayside’ (Con.). 

28-30. molli, ‘bending,’ or ‘waving.’ roseida, ‘dew-born,’ an old 
legend supposing honey to fall in the shape of dew: cp. G. iv. 1. There 
can hardly be a reference here, as Heyne and Con. think, to honey some- 
times found in hollow trees; for an extraordinary, not an ordinary phe- 
nomenon is implied. mella, cognate accus. after sudabunt. 

31. fraudis, ‘ guilt’ or ‘wrong,’ opposed to the innocence of a state of 
nature. 

34, Tiphys was the steersman of the Argo. 

838. vector, ‘passenger, here=the merchant with his goods. For the 
idea cp. Hes. Opp. 336 0d8 éml vn@v Nicoovra, xapnoy 5& péper Celdmpos 
dpoupa. 

43. ipse, unbidden, ‘ by nature’s gift.’ rubenti murice, abl. of instru- 
ment, ‘ shall change (i. e. dye) his fleece with purple.’ 

46, 47. talia saecla, accus. with currite, ‘run through such ages ;* cp. 
currimus aequor Aen. iii. 191. Some take it as voc., the Parcae speaking 
to their spindles, but addressing the ages—surely an awkward confusion: 
and fa/zs in voc. is unusual. numine, abl. of respect with concordes ; 
‘the Parcae that utter in concert the fixed will of fate.’ 

49. incrementum here=‘ progeny.’ Generally it is used with a gen. to 
denote the embryo from which a thing springs, as Ov. M. iii. 103 vzpereos 
dentes, popult incrementa futurt. ence some explain ‘ germ of a Joye to 
come,’ i.e. the child will in future reign as a Jove upon earth. But the 
connexion with dewm suboles is against this. 

50. mundum, i.e. the world, ‘nodding with its massy dome.’ The 
universe trembles with emotion at the approach of the new deity. 

51. terrasqué, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

52. laetantur, after aspice, vide, dic, guaeso, and certain other similar 
expressions the ordinary construction in dependent interrogations is dropped, 
and the subordinate verb is regarded as a principal one, and put in the 
indicative. Cp. Ecl. v. 6 aspice ut sparstt, etc. 

53, 54. tam longae is virtually adverbial=/am longum. ‘May these 
latter days of mine last long enough, and breath be granted me enough 
to sing of thy deeds.’ dicere; the regular Latin idiom would be ad dicenda 
or wt dicam: but poets use the infinitive more freely after the analogy of 
Greek: cp. Aen. i. 527 on nos... . Libycos populare Penates Venimus. 

60-63. risu, ‘with a smile.’ The whole passage is a prayer for the 
speedy appearance of the child who is to herald the golden age, and cannot 
share its delights till he has gladdened his parents’ eyes by coming into the 
world. tulérunt, a quantity admitted in poetry: so stetérunt, dedérunt. 
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NOTES] TO, ECLOGUE, V:. 
DAPHNIS. 
MENALCAS. MOPSUS. 


A RUSTIC singing match, as Ecl. iii. Two shepherds meet, and agree to 
sing on Daphnis, the ideal shepherd. Mopsus begins with a lament, 
ll. 20-44; Menalcas follows with an apotheosis, ll. 56-80. The date can 
only be determined as subsequent to ii and iii, which are alluded to 
ll. 86, 87. It has been thought that there is no object in imagining an 
apotheosis for Daphnis, unless he represents some other person; and if this 
be so, the person intended must be Julius Caesar. But if this was Virgil’s 
meaning, he has so carefully veiled it, that there is no internal evidence of 
reference to Caesar, except perhaps in 1. 66 (see note ad /oc.). It is, 
however, at least probable that Virgil, attached as he was to the cause of 
Caesar, should catch the popular feeling after Caesar’s murder, and embody 
it in an allegorical poem. 


1. boni inflare, ‘good for breathing on.’ This use of the prolative 
infinitive with adjectives is imitated from Greek, and is common in Latin 
poetry, and in post-Augustan prose; cp. dlandus ducere Hor. Od. i. 12. 11, 
cantare peritt Ecl. x. 32, certa mort Aen. iy. 564. 

3. consedimus, so most MSS. The perfect is here used in the same 
idiomatic way as the Greek aorist, ‘why did we not sit ;’=‘why do we 
not?’ coms¢dimus, the ordinary tense in Latin, has little or no authority. 

7. sparsit, for the indic. after asfice ut see on Ecl. iv. 52. raris, 
‘scattered,’ ‘straggling.’ 

9. Ironical. He might as well try to emulate Phoebus. 

10, 11. Phyllidis, as Alconis, is objective genitive—‘ passion for 
Phyllis.’ Alcon, some shepherd. There was a Spartan hero called Alcon; 
also a sculptor (Oy. M. xiii. 683), and an archer (Val. Fl. i. 399); but it is 
not probable that any of these are meant. Codrus, mentioned also Ecl. vii. 
22, 29. The scholiasts say he was a poet hostile to Virgil; but the name is 
probably fictitious. 

13-15. immo = péy ot, ‘nay, but.’ modulans alterna notavi, ‘setting 
them to music I marked the alternations of flute and voice’ (Con.). deinde, 
‘then, if you will.’ Mopsus is nettled at the mention of Amyntas, and 
Menalcas reassures him ll. 16-18. 

16. The willow has leaves of the same shape and colour as the olive, but 
is of far less value; and the Celtic reed saliunea smells like the rose, but 
is too brittle to be woven into garlands. 

21. flepbant. A spondee in the first foot with a pause after it gives a 
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certain slowness and heaviness to the rhythm, and is seldom used by Virgil 
except (as here and Aen. vi. 213) to suggest melancholy. 

23. atque...atque is unusual for ‘both... and;’ Wagner (followed 
by Kennedy) denies it to be Virgilian, and takes complexa a's a finite verb= 
complexa est. Each atgue is then an ordinary copula. But cp. Sil. It. i. 93 
flic crine effuso atque Ennaeae numina divae Atque Acheronta vocat Stygia 
cum veste sacerdos. vocat crudelia mater, ‘calls out upon their cruelty 
with a mother’s cry’ (the position of mater being emphatic). 

27. Poenos, a conventional epithet; see on Ecl. i. 55. 

28. loguuntur, with acc. and infin., as Aen. i. 731; an exceptional 
construction. 

29-31. Daphnis had introduced the worship of Bacchus, with his car 
drawn by tigers, and his troops of worshippers (thiasos), bearing the 
thyrsus, a pointless spear (hastas) wreathed with vine-leaves. Armenias, 

‘the worship of Bacchus being of Eastern origin. inducere, ‘introduce.’ 
mollibus, ‘ waving.’ 

35. Pales, a purely Italian deity, is again associated with the Greek 
Apollo in G. iii. 1. Virgil blends the two mythologies as he pleases. 

37. infelix, ‘unfruitful;’ the original meaning of fe/ix being ‘ fruitful’ 
(root FE, cp. ¢vw, fetus, fenus, fecundus, etc.). 

38, 39. molli, here probably =‘tender,’ ‘soft,’ in contrast to spinis 
acutis, not (as ii. 50, iv. 28 and supr. 31) ‘waving. purpureo perhaps 
merely =‘ bright,’ of the white narcissus. But there seems to have been 
a narcissus with a purple centre, hence suave rubens narcissus Ciris 96. 
paliurus, a prickly shrub in South Italy—‘ Christ’s thorn.’ 

40. The meaning is, ‘Scatter leaves upon the ground where Daphnis is 
buried, and plant trees beside the fountains close by.’ 

42. carmen, an ‘inscription’ or ‘legend,’ so Aen. ili. 287. 

48, 49. aequiperas, so Pal.: this appears the better orthography. 
magistrum, i.e. Daphnis. alter ab illo, ‘second to him,’ cp. heros aé 
Achille secundus Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 193. 

51. tollemus ad astra, ‘sing of his rising to heaven.’ The reference is 
to the ‘apotheosis’ which is coming (ll. 56-80), whether that apotheosis be 
of Daphnis only, or of Julius Caesar. 

52. Daphnin, the MSS. are in favour of the Latin form Daphnzm in this 
place: but it is very questionable whether Virgil would have introduced -/77 
unelided. 

54. ista, ‘your coming song.’ 

56. candidus, ‘in glory,’ applied to special or divine beauty. 

58. All nature rejoices at his apotheosis, as it had mourned his death 
(24 sqq.). 

63. intonsi, ‘shaggy,’ ‘unlopped’—even the wildest regions rejoice. 

64. deus ... Menalca is what the rocks and mountains say. 

66. altaria, ‘as high altars’ (for sacrifice): Daphnis, as a hero, has 
only the common ava for unbloody offerings; Apollo, the a/¢are for victims. 
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On the view that Daphnis represents Caesar, the allusion to Phoebus refers 
to the fact that Caesar was worshipped by decree-of the Senate, on the day 
‘before the Ludé Apollinares (iv. Non. Iul.). His birthday was iii. Non. Iul.; 
but the Sibylline books forbad the worship of any other god on the same 
day with Apollo, 

67. bina, the same as duo in the next line, a poetical use of a distribu- 
tive numeral for a cardinal. 

70. It seems difficult to trace in frigus and messis allusion to special 
festivals. At whatever time of year we worship Daphnis, says Menalcas, 
there shall be plenty of wine. 

71. calathis, not ‘baskets’ as ii. 46, but ‘stoups,’ or perhaps flagons 
cased in basket-work, such as are common to this day in Italy. Ariusium 
was a sweet Chian wine of high repute. nectar in apposition to vina. 

72. Lyctius, from Lycta, a town in Crete = ‘Cretan.’ 

75. lustrabimus agros (‘make our circuit of the fields”) seems to refer 
to the Ambarvalta or festival of sacrifice to Ceres for a good harvest, G, i. 
339. Lustrare=ambire (arva), whence Ambarvalia. Festivals to the 
nymphs were a Sicilian, not Italian, custom. 

80. damnabis, ‘shalt condemn men in (i.e. bind them to pay) their 
vows’ (votis, abl. of respect); ep. vote reus Aen. v. 237. 

86. The identification of the poet with the shepherd (cl. x. Introd.) 
leads Virgil here to represent Menalcas as author of Kcl. ii and iii. If 
Julius Caesar has been meant by Daphnis, Virgil would be identifying 
himself with the singer of the ‘ apotheosis.’ 

90. paribus nodis atque aere, ‘with regular knots and brass ;’ whether 
aere denotes brass rings or a brass tip is uncertain. 


NOTES TO. -ECLOGUE VI. 
VARUS. 


A COSMOGONICAL and mythological song by Silenus, extorted from him 
by stratagem by two young shepherds. This Eclogue is one of the few 
passages in Virgil’s writings (G. li. 475 sqq., Aen. i. 742-746, vi. 724— 
751 being the others) which show the hold taken upon him by his study of 
philosophy (including the germs of what we now term physical science) 
under the celebrated Epicurean Siro; though, as is natural from his 
intimate acquaintance with Lueretius, the Eclogues and Georgics show 
many incidental traces of Epicureanism, and one of his shorter poems 
(Catalepton or Catalecta), written about 53 B.C., indicates a desire to let 
philosophy inspire all his subsequent writings. The recent example of 
Lucretius, and the precedent of the early poet-philosophers and philosopher- 
poets of Greece (Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, etc.), would en- 
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courage the belief in philosophy as the true province of poetry. See Introd. 
1 5 

Alfenus Varus, to whom the poem is addressed, had probably asked 
Virgil to celebrate his exploits in the recent civil wars (1. 7), and the poet 
pleads in apology the command of Apollo to devote himself to humbler 
subjects of pastoral poetry. The confession in 1. 3 of a youthful ambition 
to write epic poetry (veges e¢ proelia) is perhaps genuine; and in treating 
cosmogony and mythology the poet indirectly shows his command over 
epic verse: but for the present his judgment probably told him that the 
subject of contemporary wars had better be avoided. 


1. prima, ‘at first,’ adverbial. Syracosio, Sicilian (i.e. pastoral) poetry. 

3-5. aurem vellit. This gesture, as symbolical of reminding a person, 
was the regular mode of antestatéo or summoning a witness, Hor. Sat. 
i.9.77. deductum, ‘slender,’ ‘trivial ;’ lit. ‘thin spun.’ It is in antithesis 
to pingues, and both are predicates: ‘’Tis a shepherd’s part that the sheep 
he feeds be fat, the songs he sings be thin.’ 

6,7. super tibi erunt, ‘you will have more than enough.’ For the 
tmesis cp. Aen. ii, 567 zamgue adeo super unus eram. tristia, ‘grim,’ a 
fixed epithet of wars. condere, to ‘celebrate,’ ‘sing of,’ cp. Ov. Trist. 
il. 336 2mmania Caesaris acta condere. 

9,10. non iniussa, etc. ‘I sing what I am bidden; but if I find readers 
for my pastoral strains (haec quoque), your renown shall be proclaimed 
all the same (as if I had acceded to your request).’ Lega, on the evidence 
of Priscian, is preferred by some editors ; but the future, implying confidence 
that he will be read, is more appropriate. Varus will certainly be no loser. 
myricae, ‘ tamarisks.’ 

15. inflatum venas, for the constr. see on Ecl. i. 55. 

16. procul tantum, ‘just apart,’ a translation of ru7@dv dacoy drwbev 
Theocr. i. 45. For procul=‘ apart,’ without the idea of ‘far,’ ep. Aen. 
x. 836 procul aerea ramis Dependet galea. 

17. cantharus, a drinking can, shaped like a beetle (xav@apos). attrita, 
‘well-worn’ by constant use. pendebat, i.e. from his hand: he was still 
holding it. 

18,19. spe carminis luserat, ‘had beguiled with hopes of song;’ 
cp. Aen. i. 352 vana spe lustt amantem. ipsis, i.e. his own. For the 
unusual position of ex, Con. compares Lucret. iii, 10 ¢azs ex, declute, 
chartts. 

21. videnti=vzeilantz, ‘ when he was now awake;’ cp. Ter. Eun. i. 1. 28 
vivus vidensque pereo, and Cic. Sest. 27, 59 (which shows it to be a pro- 
verbial expression) wzvus, ut atunt, est et videns. 

24-26. satis est,etc. ‘It is enough to have shown your power’=guod 
potuisse vist estis. cognoscite, ‘hear;’ cp. Juv. iii. 288 cognosce prooemia 
yixae. ipse, ‘at once,’ without waiting to be pressed. 
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27. in numerum, ‘in measured time;’ regular use of z# with accus. to 
denote accompanying circumstances; so servilem in modum, in orbem, 
27 vicem, etc. 

. 80. Orphea, here a dissyllable. 

31 sqq- Virgil here expounds the Epicurean doctrine of the formation of 
the world, as it is explained by Lucretius in the ‘De Rerum Natura.’ The 
four elements of earth, air, fire, and water, are first created by the concourse 
of ‘atoms’ (semina) in the ‘mighty void’ (magnum inane). Out of the 
four elements grows the world. Then earth and sea are separated ; the sun. 
is formed; the clouds arise; animals and vegetables come into being. 
The phraseology is Lucretian throughout. 

32. animae, ‘air,’ as in Lucret. i. 715. 

.33, 34. Note that all the verbs from concreverit (1. 34) to cadant 
(1. 38) are in the subj. of oblique interrogation after the ut of l. 33. ipse, 
i.e. not only the exordia, but the formed universe itself in its early stages 
(tener, of an early formation, in contrast to durare ]. 35). exordia, 
‘origin,’ ‘beginning,’ ‘from these elements all things had a beginning.’ 
mundi orbis, ‘the whole round world,’ in the wider sense of earth 
and heaven. 

35, 36. ‘How the soil began to harden, and shut off Nereus in the sea.’ 
durare, here intransitive, a rare use, but in Virgil’s manner. discludere, 
etc., i.e. the sea is separated from the land. 

38. altius cadant, ‘have a longer fall’ (Con.), owing to the clouds 
having been raised up from the earth. The position of atque, as second 
word in the clause, is very unusual; hence Wagner (followed by Dr. K.) 
proposed to read /ucescere solem altius, atque, etc.: but altiws would then 
have little force. In Luer. iii. 531 sczwditur atqgue animo haec quoniam 
natura, Lachm. reads usgue adeo, Munro ttgue animae; and in two passages 
cited in Horace (Sat. i. 4. 107, Epp. i. 1. 25) there is a v.1. aegue. It seems 
best, however, to admit the solecism here. 

39. incipiant, conjunctive, in subordination to the preceding oblique 
interrogation. 

40. ignaros, act.=‘that as yet knew them not. It might be pass. ‘as 
yet unknown ;’ cp. Ov. Met. vii. 404 proles ignara parenti, Tac. Ann. ii. 13 
per occulta et vigilibus zgnara. But the active sense is perhaps more 
poetical. There is av.1. zgvotos. 

41-46. Four myths are introduced—(1) Deucalion and Pyrrha, (2) Pro- 
metheus, (3) Hylas, (4) Pasiphae—to represent the early history of man 
according to legend. 

41. Saturnia regna, not in apposition to lapides iactos. 

43. ‘He also tells how Hylas was left behind at the spring, and the 
sailors called for him,’ etc. quo fonte relictum, lit. ‘at what fountain left 
behind,’ but quo is virtually adverbial, according to a tendency in Latin to 
throw an adverbial notion into adjectival form. Cp. Aen. i, 181 Azthea si 
quem Lactatum vento videat, ‘see Antheus anywhere,’ 
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44, Hyli omne. For this shortening of a long vowel in hiatus before 
another vowel see Introd. p. 18. 

46. solatur = cant Pasiphaen sese solantem, cp. circumdat |. 62. 

47-51. virgo, of other than unmarried women, Hor. Od. ii. 8. 22 nuper 
virgines nuptae. Proetides, daughters of Proeteus, king of Tiryns, who 
were driven mad by Juno, and went about lowing like cows. falsis, 
‘counterfeited.’ collo, dative. levifronte, amana scilicet (Servius). 

53, 54. latus, for the constr. see on Ecl. i. 55. fultus hyacintho, 
a Greek rhythm: see Introd. p. xvi. pallentes, of grass, is a mere trans- 
lation of xAwpés: but the poet no doubt intended to point the contrast 
between the light green of the grass and the dark green of the ilex, 

55 seqq. claudite, etc. are Pasiphae’s words, the previous sentence 
having expressed her thoughts. She bids the nymphs guard the ‘forest 
glades’ (nemorum saltus), in case they may find the bull. Perhaps also 
he may be enticed by cows to the Cretan stalls (Gortyna, a town of Crete). 

61-63. puellam, Atalanta, whom Hippomenes defeated in a race by 
throwing one of the apples of the Hesperides before her, Phaethontiadas, 
‘sisters of Phacthon,’ an extension of the meaning of patronymics. musco 
amarae corticis, ‘with mossy bark of bitter taste’ (Con.). circumdat= 
canit circumdatas, cp. 46 above. The sisters of Phaethon, weeping for 
their brother’s death, were turned into poplars according to the ordinary 
version (cp. Aen. x. 190). Alders are appropriate to the supposed /ocale 
of the transformation, on the banks of the Eridanus. 

64-66. Gallum, Cornelius Gallus, a Roman egues, writer of elegies now 
lost, and friend of Pollio and Virgil. Augustus made him governor of 
Egypt, but on a report of some rash speeches he was banished, and 
committed suicide, B.c. 26, at the age of 40. See Ecl. x. The intro- 
duction of his supposed interview with the Muses, as part of Silenus’ 
legendary song, is of course most incongruous; but Virgil only thinks of 
the compliment to his friend. viro, dative. assurrexerit, ‘rose up in 
honour of,’ cp. G. ii. 98. 

67. divino carmine, descriptive abl. with pastor, ‘the shepherd of 
god-like song.’ 

68. crines ornatus, ‘his hair adorned,’ Greek constr. of accus. after 
passive verb, like szccinctam inguinal. 75 below. See on Ecl. i. 55. 

70. Ascraeo seni, i.e. Hesiod, of Ascra in Boeotia. Virgil attributes 
to Hesiod the fabled power of Orpheus (Hor. Od. i. 12. 7-12). 

72. Grynei, of Grynium in Aeolia, where was a temple and oracle of 
Apollo. The story of its origin was told in a poem by Euphorion of Chalcis, 
whose works Gallus translated or imitated (Ecl. x. 50). 

74-77. Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, king of Megara, became enamoured 
of Minos, and betrayed her father’s city to him. She is here confused by 
Virgil with Homer’s Scylla, daughter of Phorcys, who became a sea- 
monster, girt with dogs, and killed many of Ulysses’ sailors as they passed 
through the straits of Messina. The same confusion is found in Propertius 
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(v. 4. 39) and Ovid (Fast. iv. 500). With aut supply wt xarraverit, 
governing Scyllam. Dulichias, i.e. of Ulysses, Dulichium being an 
island near Ithaca. 

80, 81. ‘Of her flight to the desert, and the wings with which, before 
departing, the unhappy queen hovered over the palace.’ quo cursu, quibus 
alis, i.e. he describes how she was metamorphosed into a bird. ante, she 
takes a last farewell of the palace by flying round it. 

84. pulsae, etc., ‘the echoing valleys repeat to heaven the song.’ 

85. numerum referre, ‘to count them over.’ referri is preferred by 
Con., as being the harder reading : but the MSS. favour véferre. 

86. Olympo, ‘heaven,’ which was itself unwilling that the close of day 
should put an end to the song. 


NOTES TO) ECLOGUE Vit. 
MELIBOERUS. 
MELIBOEUS. CORYDON.  THYRSIS. 


A GOAT-HERD, Meliboeus, relates a singing-match between the shepherd 
Thyrsis and the goat-herd Corydon, with Daphnis for umpire, which ends 
in the defeat of Thyrsis. It is a purely imaginary poem, modelled on 
Theocritus (chiefly Idylls vi, vii): the shepherds are Arcadian and the 
scenery Sicilian, with the insertion of a few Italian details, e. g. the river 
Mincius. The date is uncertain. 


1 seqq. arguta, ‘rustling’ or ‘ whispering.’ florentes aetatibus, ‘in the 
bloom of their (respective) age.’ Arcades, and therefore skilled in song 
(Ecl. x. 32); Arcadia being pastoral, and Pan its patron the god of rural 
song. In ancient times Arcadia seems to have had a reputation for rustic 
stupidity, like Boeotia; cp. Juv. vii. 160 guod laeva parte mamillae Nil 
salit Arcadicoiuvenz, It owes to pastoral poetry, and perhaps mainly to Vir- 
gil, its Renaissance association with an ideal golden age of pastoral felicity. 

5. ‘Prepared to sing and answer in a match’ (pares), i.e. ready to take 
either the opening or second part in an Amoebaean contest. ‘This seems 
better than to take cantare pares by itself, ‘ equal in singing and ready to 
reply.’ 

6. dum, as usual, with a present tense, though the reference is to past 
time. frigore, ‘ spring-frosts.’ 

7. atque here expresses the immediate sequence of one event upon 
another, where a temporal conjunction (gue) would be the more strictly 
logical way of expressing the relation between two clauses, cp. Aen. ii. 692 
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vix ea fatus erat senior, subitogue fragore Intonuit laevum. Like the phrases 
magis atgue, etc., this usage points to an earlier stage of language, in 
which comparison and relation were expressed by simple juxtaposition 
of sentences, before the development of more elaborate grammatical 
structure and subordination of clauses. 

11. iuvenci, the bullocks of Meliboeus, who will be sure not to stray 
from the spot. 

13. sacra, the oak being sacred to Jupiter. 

14-16. quid facerem, ‘what was I to do?’—deliberative subj.; see on 
Ecl. iii. 21. Aleippe, Phyllis, mates of other shepherds: Meliboeus had 
none of his own. Corydon cum Thyrside, in apposition to certamen. 
‘There was a grand match, Corydon against Thyrsis.’ 

19, meminisse. The Muses’ function, as daughters of Mnemosyne, is to 
remember and record: ‘’twas alternate verses the Muses wished to recall.’ 

21-24, ‘Grant me to sing like Codrus; if not, I must give up singing.’ 
Libethrus was a fountain on Helicon. Codrus, see on Ecl. v. 11. facit: 
aut, see Introd. p, 17. sacra, i.e. to Pan, the inventor of the pipe. 
Disused implements were often dedicated to some patron deity : thus a boy 
coming of age gave his du//a to the Lares (Pers. v. 38) ; a girl her doll to 
Venus (ib. ii. 70); a sailor saved from shipwreck his clothes to Neptune 
(Hor. Od. i. 4, iii. 26.3). An epigram on Lais makes her dedicate her 
mirror to Venus—77 Tapin 10 karomrpoy, érel Toin. pev dpacbar Ovk eOéAw, 


otn 8 rv mapos ov dvvapat. 

25-28. ‘Crown me, in spite of Codrus’ envy, and guard me from his 
evil tongue.’ Thyrsis is represented as arrogant and jealous, in contrast to 
Corydon’s modesty. He affects to fear that Codrus may attempt to injure 
him by extravagant praise, which would provoke the jealousy of the gods. 
ultra placitum, i.e. ds, “beyond what heaven approves,’ baceare, ‘fox- 
glove,’ a crown of which was apparently a charm against over-praise. 

29-32. ‘Micon offers to Diana a boar’s head and _ stag’s horns, 
promising a marble statue if his success in hunting lasts.’ These four 
verses represent an inscription attached to a votive offering; the verb of 
offering is, as often in inscriptions, omitted. Delia, ‘of Delos,’ i.e. Diana. 
rarvus, a boy. vivacis, ‘long-lived:’ the longevity of the stag was a 
common belief, cp. Juv. xiv. 251 cervina senectus. hoe, ‘this good luck’ 
in hunting. proprium, ‘lasting,’ ‘durable’ (lit. ‘all one’s own’). tota, 
‘in full length, not a mere bust. suras evineta, for the constr. see on 
Ecl. i. 55. cothurno, a high boot, appropriate to the huntress Diana. 

33-36. ‘Priapus, we offer you cakes and milk, being poor: but, if 
the lambing turns out well, you shall have a gold instead of a marble 
statue.’ Obliged by the laws of Amoebaean singing to reply to Corydon 
with a corresponding idea, Thyrsis here fails in taste by his selection of 
Priapus as compared with Diana, and by the sudden transition from homely 
offerings to the most extravagant promises. pro tempore, ‘according to 
our means,’ é« Tov mapévTav: so pro re Aen. iv. 337. 
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37-40. ‘Galatea, fairer than all nature, come to me at eventide.’ 
Werine, ‘ daughter of Nereus, a Greek form. Galatea appears in Theocr. 
vi and xi as the love of Polyphemus. 

41-44. ‘May I be more hateful to you than all nature, if I can bear 
your absence longer. Go home, my flocks.’ immo: Thyrsis thinks he 
can improve upon Corydon’s mode of address. Sardoniis: the ‘Sar- 
dinian herb,’ supposed to be a kind of crowsfoot, was a bitter herb the taste 
of which would distort the countenance: hence ‘ Sardonic smile.’ 

45-48. ‘My flocks shall have water, grass, and shade; summer is at 
its height.’ somno mollior, jmyvw pwadaxwrepa Theocr. v. 51 (of fleeces). 
padakés is a Homeric epithet of tmvos, e.g. Il. x. 2. rara, ‘ chequered’ 
shade. solstitium, ‘the summer heat.’ pecori, dative of remoter object after 
verb of defending or protecting from. 

49-52. ‘Here we are by the fire, where we can defy the cold.’ This 
picture is ‘a sort of Dutch pendant to Corydon’s Claude Lorraine’ 
(Keightley). numerum, ‘the throng’ of sheep. 

53-56. ‘ Now all the fruit is luxuriant ; but Alexis’ absence would spoil 
all.’ stant, rather stronger and more picturesque than sunt. sua quae- 
flue poma, ‘its own respective fruit, a rare but admissible Latin idiom: 
see Lach. and Munro on Lucret. ii. 372 guiqgue (=qguogue) suo genere. 
Some editors read guague for the MS. quaeque, others make sua ablative 
and monosyllabic by synizesis. But neither expedient is necessary. et 
flumina, ‘ even the rivers.’ 

57-60. ‘Everything is parched up: but Phyllis will bring refreshing 
rain.’ vitio, ‘disease,’ a sense more common in w2fzosus, vitiave. Iuppiter, 
a personification of the sky. 

61-64. ‘Each god has his favourite tree: but Phyllis loves the hazel, 
and that is best of all.’ 

65-68. ‘Each spot has its favourite tree: but Lycidas will grace each 
spot more.’ 

70. ‘ Henceforth it is “Corydon, Corydon” with us,’ i.e. we talk of no 
one else. Others, less probably, transl., ‘from that time Corydon is Corydon 
for us,’ i.e. the true Corydon or shepherd minstrel. Virgil imitates Theocr. 
viii. 92 “nx ToUTw Adduis Tapa ToLpéot TpaTos eyevTo. 


NOTES TO ECLOGUE VUI. 
PHARMACEUTRIA. 
DAMON. ALPHESIBOEUS. 


Two shepherds, Damon and Alphesiboeus, sing of disappointed loye ; 
Damon in the character of a youth whose mistress Nysa has jilted him for 
Mopsus: Alphesiboeus in that of a woman trying to call back her estranged 
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lover Daphnis by magical arts. The latter song, borrowed from Theocr. ii., 
gives its title to the Eclogue. Each song has ten parts divided by a recur- 
ring burden. The dedication of the poem to Pollio, now retuming from his 
campaign against the Parthini in Illyricum, fixes its date to 39 B.c. Whether 
tussts carmina coepta tuis \. 1% means that Pollio suggested the subjects 
treated of, or merely asked for another pastoral poem, we cannot say. 


3. lynces, lynxes were not found either in Italy or Sicily. Virgil is think- 
ing of the effect of the legendary song of Orpheus. 

4. cursus, perhaps best taken as acc. of respect with mutata. Three 
passages are cited for making requierunt transitive—viz. Ciris 232 rapidos 
etiam requierunt flumina cursus; Calvus, Io (cited by Servius) Sol guogue 
perpeluos meminit requiescere cursus; and Prop. iii. 15. 25 Luppiter Alc- 
menae geminas reguieverat Arctos. But the first two of these may be due 
to misunderstanding Virgil here, or may be taken with czerszs acc. of respect; 
and the acc. in Prop. might express duration. 

6, 7. tu connected with superas ; thereis no need to suppose an aposio- 
pesis. ‘Whether you are e’en now passing the rocky mouth of mighty 

_ Timavus’—i.e. in coasting homeward. mihi, ethic dative: the force of it 
can hardly be given in English. superas, of ships passing a spot; cp. 
Aen. i. 244 fontem superare Timavi. legis, ‘ coast along.’ 

10. Sophocleo cothurno: the high ‘buskin’ was characteristic of 
tragedy, as the ‘sock’ (soccus) of comedy. Hence Milton speaks of 
‘Jonson’s learned sock’ (‘ L’Allegro,’ 132), and ‘the buskined stage’ of 
tragedy (‘Il Penseroso,’ 102). Pollio’s tragedies have been alluded to iii. 86, 
and are more particularly mentioned by Hor. Od. ii. 1. 9, Sat. i. 10. 42. We 
have no means of judging how far the high praise bestowed by two great 
poets on their friend and patron was really deserved. 

11-13. principium, sc. musae; desinet, sc. musa. The thought is 
so familiar that the omission causes no obscurity. tibi, ‘for you,’ and so 
‘with’ or ‘in you:’ dat. of indirect reference. Cp. Hom. Il. ix. 97 (Nestor 
to Agamemnon) éyv gol pév Angw, céo 8 dp£opa. hederam, as emblem of 
poetic fame. 

16. tereti olivae, a smooth olive staff; not the tree, which is rough. 

17-19. prae belongs to veniens ; for the tmesis cp. E. vi. 6. coniugis, 
‘mistress’ or ‘lady-love.’ indigno, ‘ unworthy’ because unreturned. tes- 
tibus, ‘from their witness’ (to her vows), abl. of circumstance. 

21. Maenalios, ‘ Arcadian,’ and so ‘pastoral,’ from Maenalus, the mountain 
of Arcadia. The refrain is from Theocr. Idyll. i. dpyere Bovsodrwas, Movoar 
gira, dpxeT dodas. 

26. speremus, ‘ what may we not expect in love?’ sero, spes, some- 
times imply expectation or apprehension of something undesirable, cp. Sall. 
Cat. 20. 13 spes multo asperior, ib. Jug. 88 Metellus contra spem suani 
laetissimis amicts excipitur, Lucan. v. 455 naufragit spes omnis abit. 
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27,28. iungentur, in wedlock, rather than, as some say, under the 
yoke. grypes, ‘ griffins,’ fabulous four-footed birds.described by Herodotus 
iii. 102. iam as distinct from aevo sequenti, which indicates a further 
stage of these monstrous changes. ad pocula=/o/wm. dammae, Quin- 
tilian notices this masc. as a specialty of Virgil: Horace has it fem., Od. 
ADs ul Be 

29, 30. tibi ducitur uxor, ‘your bride is coming home.’ The bride 
was escorted with torches (faces) to her husband’s house. nuces, the 
bridegroom flung ‘nuts’ among the torch-bearers, as the bride approached : 
Catull. lxi. 128 meu nuces pueris meget. tibi, ethic dative. deserit 
Hesperus Oetam, i.e. by rising over it. Virgil imagines a morning and 
evening star at the same time of year (Il. 17, 30), an error shared by 
Catullus (Ixii. 7), Horace (Od. ii. 9. 10), and other poets. 

32-35. digno, ironical, ‘worthy of such as you.’ promissa, ‘hanging 
or falling down.’ nec curare, etc., she had broken her oath, as though 
there was no such thing as vengeance from heaven. 

37, 38. saepibus in nostris, ‘in our enclosure.’ matre, ‘zy mother,’ 
as appears from the parallel passage Theocr. xi. 25 7jpaoOnv pey éywya 
TEovs, KOpa, avika mparov “HyOes éud ody parpl Gero’ baxivOwa PdAG... 
dpépaoda. The boy shows the way to his mother’s guest. 

39. alter ab undecimo, the twelfth, counting inclusively. 

41. ut... error, ‘how I saw! how lost I was! what fatal folly possessed 
me!’ Virgil imitates (apparently misunderstanding the difference between 
ws and &s=otTws) Theocr. ii. 82 yas Mov, ds eudynv, Hs pev wept Ovpds idpOn 
Acidaias ; cp. ib. iii. 41 ad & "Ataddyta ‘Os idev, ds éudvn, ds cis Babdy Gra’ 
épwra. Theocritus seems to have imitated Hom. Il. xiv. 294 ds & tev, ds 
juv Epws muKwads ppévas dupexddopey. Some editors translate the first ut as 
‘when,’ the second and third as ‘how:’ but more probably all three are 
used in the same sense. For the hiatus perii, ut cp. Rhodope aut 1. 44 
below, and see Introd. p. 18. 

43-45. seio. This and zesczo are the only cases in which Virgil seems 
to shorten the -o of 1 sing. pres., but he may intend their metrical value 
to be scio, nescio (by synizesis): cp. Aen. ix. 296. edunt, ‘ give him birth.’ 
The present, thus used of a strictly past event, merely connects it with the 
subject without any idea of time, cp. gezerat Aen. viii. 841, educat x. 518, 
creat G.i. 279. It here=farentes sunt. 

47-50. ‘ The cruelty of love is an old story: He made Medea kill her 
children, but she must have been cruel too.’ The apparent irrelevancy of 
ll. 49, 50 has led to a suggestion that they are marginal glosses (perhaps 
by two successive readers) which have crept into the text. But the con- 
jecture is needless: the shepherd blames Medea, and then, recurring to his 
first complaint against love, tries to balance their respective degrees of 
cruelty : mater being throughout Medea. 

49. i.e. which was greater, the cruelty of the mother or the malice of 
the boy ? 
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52. ultyro, ‘even,’ or ‘actually.’ The word denotes anything ‘beyond’ 
what would be expected. 

54. sudent electra, ‘sweat amber,’ cognate accus. Amber was believed 
by the ancients to be distilled from alders or poplars, for which the tamarisk 
is substituted in the supposed confusion of things. 

55. Tityrus, i.e. an ordinary shepherd. 

58. fiat (so the best MSS., not faz?) by attraction to the predicate; ‘ let 
the whole earth become deep sea :’ cp. Ter. And. iii. 3. 38 amantium irae 
amoris integratio est. Virgil apparently mistranslates (cp. 1. 44) Theocr. i. 
134 navTa 5 évadaAa (changed) yévorro, as if the word were évaAva (in the sea). 
medium, ‘ mid,’ i.e. ‘deep’ or ‘ open sea.’ vivite, ‘ farewell.’ 

60. hoc munus morientis, ‘my last dying gift,’ i.e. his life, which 
he sacrifices for her: cp. Theocr. xxiii. 20 d4pa ra 7vOov AoicMa Tatra 
pépwv, Tov éudv Bpdxov. Some editors understand munus to be the song: 
but the passage in Theocritus and the run of the lines are against this. 

63. non... omnes, ‘all men cannot do all things.’ Virgil asks the 
Muses to sing for him the song of Alphesiboeus, as if it were beyond 
his own powers. 

65. adole, ‘ burn.’ The word denotes (1) to ‘ increase,’ ‘ pile up’ (root OL, 
ep. adolescens); e.g. Aen. vii. 71 castis adolet dum altarta taedis, Lucret. 
iv. 1237 adolent altaria donis. (2) to ‘ offer,’ ‘sacrifice, ‘burn’ in a 
sacrificial sense, as here: ep. Aen. iii. 547 Lamon iussos adolemus honores, 
i. 704 flammzs adolere Penates, ‘kindle. In Ov. Met. i. 492 (algae leves 
stipulae demptis adolentur aristzs) it=simply ‘to burn.’ Usually the second 
sense is derived from the first, the idea of ‘increasing’ being extended to 
denote ‘honouring’ by sacrifice, and so ‘ offering’ and ‘ burning.’ But Prof. 
Nettleship prefers to suppose two distinct roots for the verb, which in its 
second and sacrificial sense he connects with the root AL seen in adltare, etc. 
mascula, ‘ male’ frankincense, the best kind. 

66, 67. avertere, ‘distract’ (@ samztate). carmina, ‘charms,’ i.e. 
magic song. Incantations, oracles, or prophecies, ritual or legal formulae, 
and inscriptions, being, for the most part, in verse in early times, were alike 
called carmina: cp. Cymaeum carmen Ecl. iv. 4, diro carmine turare 
Liv. x. 38. 10, lex horrendi carminis ib. i. 26. 6. So canere is used of 
any solemn utterance by a priest or seer, Aen. ii. 124, etc.; and cantare of 
enchantments, infr. 71; cp. Lucan. vi. 767 cantata umobra. 

70. Ulixi for U/éxez, from nom. Ulixeus : so Achilli Aen. i. 3°. 

73. terna, ‘three, the distributive numeral being used for the cardinal, 
as often in poetry: so also ¢ermos 1.77. tibi, ‘for,’ and so ‘on you ’—i.e. 
your image. It was common in magic to use the image of the person to be 
affected. 

77. ‘ Weave in three knots three colours,’ i.e. make three knots, each of a 
different colour. 

78. modo, with imperative frequently in the colloquial language of 
Plautus and Terence, e. g. Z modo, tace modo, etc. ‘ Tie them, do.’ 
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80, 81. By limus and cera Virgil may mean two images of Daphnis. 
But in the parallel passage of Theocr. (ii. 28 as rotroy Tov Kapdy éya 
avy daiuove Taxw) a lump of wax is thrown into the fire. Probably therefore 
in the present place only two lumps, of clay and of wax, are meant. The 
assonance duresctt liguescit is agreeable to the jingling nature of charms. 
eodem is dissyllable by synizesis. 

82, 83. fragiles, ‘crackling,’ cp. Lucr. vi. 112 fragilis sonitus chartarum; 
and fragor, fractus, etc., of sound. The crackling of bay-leaves on the fire 
was a good omen. in Daphnide, ‘in the case of Daphnis’ (éa! AéAqud: 
Theocr. ii. 23), and so indirectly ‘against’ him. So zz hoste Aen. ii. 390, 
hoc facere in eo homine consuerunt cuius orationem approbant Caes. B. G. 
vii. 21: cp. the phrase ardere im aligua, ‘to bum with love “for” or 
“ towards.”’ In all these examples the local ablat. with zz expresses the 
object oz which or with regard to which something takes place, as if it were 
the circumstance 2% or under which. The idiom is quite Latin, and we 
need not suppose that Virgil takes any liberty in order to represent én? 
Aédrpid.. 

85-90. Virgil seems to have in his mind a well-known description in 
Lucretius (ii. 355-366) of a cow seeking her lost calf. 

88. This verse, according to Macrobius (Sat. vi. 2), is borrowed entire 
from Varius, De Mente Caesaris, Mon amnes tllam medit, non ardua 
tardant, Perdita nec serae meminit decedere noctt; and Ribb., Kenn., etc. 
would remove the comma after perdita, confining it to the latter clause. 
But Virgil’s poetic taste is seen in the greater effect which he gives to the 
word, thus hanging, as it were, between two clauses. decedere nocti, 
‘make way for the night,’ i.e. retire at night-fall. The same phrase occurs 
G. iii. 467: cp. also G. iy. 23 decedere calort, ‘avoid the heat.’ 

91-93. exuvias, ‘relics.’ debent, ‘owe Daphnis to me,’ i.e. bind him 
to come back. 

95, 96. Ponto stands loosely for Colchis, the country of the enchantress 
Medea: so serfens Ponticus Juv. xiv. 114 of the guardian of the golden fleece. 
plurima with naseuntur ; ‘ they grow in abundance.’ 

97-99. lupum fieri. The superstition that some men could become 
wolves (AveayOpwria) was common down to the Middle Ages; cp. the story 
of Lycaon, Ov. Met.i. 209. alio, ‘to another’s field’ (lit. in other directions). 
The practice of fruges excantare was, according to Pliny (xxviii. 2), 
actually forbidden in the XII Tables. 

101. cineres, the object of throwing the ashes into the stream is not 
quite clear, but it is obviously a powerful charm. The turning away is to 
ayoid the sight of something ‘uncanny;’ cp.dorpdporoty dupacw Aesch. Cho. 
99, avT0s § dmovdogt tpanécOac Hom. Od. v. 349. See the description in 
Oy. Fast. v. 435 sqq. of an old Roman form for ‘ laying a ghost,’ in which 
the same symbolical actions occur. rivo filuenti, ‘into the stream,’ poetical 
dat. of recipient for the usual prep. and case. 

105. The sudden blaze was a good omen, smouldering was a bad one; 
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cp- Soph. Ant. 1006 é 8 dupdrav “Hpaoros od« éAapmev, ddr’ Ent or0dd 
Mvéaca knits unploy erhiero. 

107, 108. Mylax, ‘Growler,’ a dog’s name: generally received cor- 
rection for MSS. /Zy/as. qui amant, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 18. 


NOTES TO* ECLOGUE’ IX, 
MOERIS. 
LYCIDAS. — MOERIS. 


THIS poem refers to the fortunes of Virgil’s farm and his trouble at being 
ejected from it; whereas Ecl. i. represents him as restored to his property. 
Assuming ix, to be written later than i., it has been supposed that after the 
journey to Rome and restitution to his farm (Ecl. i. 20-45) his re-entry to 
possession was opposed by an intruding soldier, and that he had to make a 
second journey to Rome to obtain a second grant of restitution; this second 

- expulsion being that which is referred to here. There is, however, no 
mention in Suetonius’ Life of Virgil, or other ancient authorities prior to 
Servius, of a double ejection: and Probus (whose account is clearer and 
more consistent than that of Servius) considers that Ecl. ix., which is a 
complaint of injury, should be placed before Ecl. i., which is an expression 
of gratitude for redress of the injury. If we adopt this view, Ecl. i. refers 
to the final (and only) restoration of Virgil’s property; and the words of 
ix. 7-10 imply that in the first instance Virgil had hoped (perhaps with 
Pollio’s help) to keep his farm, but was after all ejected. And if the 
ejection here spoken of was the second within a few months, why is it 
spoken of as an unlooked-for thing (quod numquam veriti sumus 1. 3)? 

Moeris, a servant of Menalcas, relates to Lycidas how his master is 
threatened with dispossession. Lycidas deplores the misfortune of such a 
poet, and as they walk to the city recites snatches of Menalcas’ poetry, 
Moeris repeating other passages. The framework is suggested by Theocr. 
Idyll vii., in which Lycidas and Simichidas (Theocritus) walk and sing 
together. Its object appears (Il. 26-29) to be to enlist the interest of 
Alfenus Varus, whom Suetonius expressly mentions as instrumental (with 
Pollio and Gallus) in securing Virgil’s restoration to his property. Some 
have held that Ecl. vi. (q. v.) was the fulfilment of the promise in 1. 27. 


2. vivi pervenimus ut, ‘we have lived to hear what we never feared—a 
stranger occupant of our farm saying, ‘‘It is mine; be off, you former 
holders.”’’ The confused order expresses Moeris’ perturbation. 

6. nec in certain formulae (as xec bene vertat here) seems to retain its 


c 
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original force as a simple negative (=e strengthened by demonstrative ce). 
So nec-opinus, res nec mancipi, etc. Cp. in the XII Tables, cuz seus heres 
nec escit, st adgnatus nec escit, etc.; Cic. Leg. iii. 3. 6 mec obedientem civen 
coerceto. mittimus, Moeris is represented as carrying the kids to the 
neighbouring town (Mantua), where the usurping proprietor resides. 

7-10. ‘I thought your master’s poetry had saved his property:’ see 
above. subducere, ‘to draw themselves up from the plain.’ Both this 
and iugum demittere express the slope, one regarding it from below, the 
other from above. Translate: ‘From where the hills begin to rise and let 
down the ridge with gentle slope.’ cacumina in apposition to fagos. 

13. Chaonias, i.e. of Dodona in Epirus, the country of the Chaones— 
a conventional epithet. 

14-16. incidere, ‘cut short;’ i.e. to yield to the usurping soldier before 
he lost his life. quacumque (va/zone), ‘anyhow. sinistra, and therefore 
credible; cp. Cic. Div. i. 39. 85 Qzzd (habet) augur, cur a dextra corvus, 
a stnistra cornix faciat ratum ? hic, 85e, the speaker himself. So frequently 
in the colloquial language of Plautus and Terence Azc homo =‘ myself.’ 

17, 18. cadit in, ‘is the lot or part of, and so ‘applies to,” ‘is possible 
in:’ Cic. Sull. 27 cadtt in hunc hominem ista suspicto, War. R. 26 tw eum 
cadit hoc verbum maxime. tua solatia, ‘the pleasure you give us.’ 

21. ‘Or who would sing the songs I lately stole in secret from your lips ?’ 
tibi is Menalcas, i.e. Virgil; and Il. 23-25 are a close version of Theocr. 
ili. 3-5: hence ‘ Virgil must be understood as indirectly praising himself as 
the Roman Theocritus ’ (Con.). . 

23, 24. dum redeo, ‘ while 1am on my way home;’ cp. Ter. Ad. ii. 1. 42 
delibera hoc dum redeo. inter agendum, év Té édavvey, ‘while driving them.’ 

26. immo, ‘nay, listen to this.” mecdum, ‘and that not finished’ (Gk. 
«at Tadra), showing the loss which lovers of song would have suffered in the 
poet’s death. 

27, 28. The lands of Cremona had first been confiscated for the troops, 
and as they proved insufficient, a portion of the Mantuan territory was also 
taken -(nimium vicina Cremonae). Virgil evidently hopes that through 
the aid of Varus the Mantuan territory may be restored. superet = 
superstt, as often. 

30. sic, a common formula of adjuration=‘so may it be, according as;’ 
cp. the biblical phrase ‘So may God do to me, if...’ Translate: ‘Ifyou 
would have your swarms avoid the yews of Corsica.’ Cyrneas taxos, 
‘Corsican yews,’ Kupvos being the Greek name for Corsica. Corsica does 
not seem to have been famous for yews, but its honey was notoriously bad ; 
and as yews were bad for bees, Virgil, with a poet’s freedom, ascribes it all 
to yew trees. 

34. vatem. This, the oldest term for a poet, according to Varro and 
Enn, Ann. 222, was discarded on the introduction of Greek literature for 
the Greek ‘poeta’ (mouths), which is applied to themselyes by Ennits, 
Naevius, and Pacuvius, and to Homer by Ennius: vafes being relegated 
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to the signification of ‘ soothsayers,’ ‘oracle-mongers,’ and the like, in which 
sense it is used by Lucr. i. 109 mints obsistere vatum, Hor. Epp. ii. 1. 26 
annosa volumina vatum, Cic. N. D. i. 20. 55 haruspices, augures, harioli, 
vates, conrectores. In later times vates came to mean a proficient in any 
art, /egum vates,etc. Virgil and other writers brought it into honour again 
as the old word for an inspired bard, something higher than oefa—and 
such is its force here. Lycidas acquiesces in the title of poeta (versifier), 
but disclaims that of vates (poet). 

35. Varius, a distinguished epic and tragic poet, and friend of Horace 
and Virgil, whose Aeneid he edited along with Tucca. Cinna, a poet and 
friend of Catullus, and author of the epic Smyrna. He is said by Plutarch 
to be the Cinna who was killed through mistake by the populace after the 
assassination of Caesar. If so, he would be dead when this Eclogue was 
written. But Plutarch’s statement is,rather doubtful. Amnser, an indifferent 
poet, whose name is here punned upon; cp. Cinnague procacior Anser 
Ovid. Trist. ii. 435. 

37, 38. id ago, ‘that is what I am about;’ zd agere, hoc agere=‘to be 
intent on;’ cp. Hoc age, a formula to bespeak silence at religious rites: alias 
res agere, ‘to be inattentive ;’ hoccine agis? ‘do you hear me?’ si valeam, 
‘in the hope that I may be able.’ 

39. nam, frequent in interrogations, expressing wonder or emotion. In 
this sense it is joined to interrogative words, guzsnam, quianam, ubinan, 
etc.; and sometimes, as here, separated from the interrogative word; cp. 
Plaut. Bacch. v. 1. 28 guzd tzbt ex filio nam, obsecro, aegre est? 

40. purpureum, ‘bright,’ without reference to colour; cp. Tib. ili. 5. 4 
purpureo vere. Theocritus has Aevedv éap xviii. 27. , 

43. insani, etc., ‘let the wild waves lash the shore,’ in contrast to the 
peace on land. 

44,45. quid, quae, ‘what about the verses which ...?’ pura, ‘serene,’ 
‘cloudless.’ numeros...tenerem, ‘I remember the time, if I only could 
recall the words,’ a common form of expression, the proper apodosis (ef 
canerent) being omitted. Cp. Sall. Jug. 31 mzlta me dehortantur, nt studium 
reipublicae superet. 

46. antiquos, applied poetically to ortus instead of signorum, ‘the 
risings of the old constellations.’ 

47. astrum, the Julzwm sidus (Hor. Od. i. 12. 47), a comet which 
appeared in 43 B.C. at the games given in honour of Julius Caesar, and was 
hailed as a sign of his apotheosis. Dionaei, sprung from Dione, mother of 
Venus; the Caesars claiming descent from Iulus, son of Aeneas, son of Venus 
and Anchises. 

48, 49. quo, ‘through whose influence,’ instrum. abl. gauderent, the 
subj. marks the result of its appearance—‘a star to make the fields all glad 
with corn, and the grape take deeper colour on the sunny hills.’ duceret, 
cp. Juv. ii. 81 uvague conspecta livorem ductt ab uva; it denotes the 
gradual drawing on of the colour. 


C2 
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50. poma, ‘fruit,’ here-of pears. 

51. fert, ‘destroys.’ animum, ‘memory,’ cp. the phrases 772 azzimo esse, 
ex antnio effiuere. 

52. condere, ‘to see (long days) to their close,’ cp. Hor. Od. iv. 5. 29 
Condit guisque diem collibus in suis, Lucr. iii. 1090 vivendo condere saecla. 

58-55. oblita, in passive sense. Many deponents have this double use 
of the perf. part., e.g. adepius, confertus, expertus, meditatus, opinatus, etc. 
Iupi, etc., alluding to the superstition that a man meeting a wolf and not 
catching its eye first was struck dumb, which Pliny (viii. 34) speaks of as 
Italian: but it is alluded to in Plato, Rep. i. p. 336. 

55. satis with saepe. 

56. ‘By such excuses to a distant time you put my longings off’ (Kenn.). 

57. aequor, i.e. the sea, the scenery shifting about from Italy to Sicily 
at the will of the poet. 

58. ventosi murmuris aurae, ‘the breath of the murmuring wind,’ 
a poetical variety for murmurantis venti aurae. 

59-62. hine adeo, ‘just at this point,’ adeo being here a particle of 
emphasis. See on Ecl. iv. 11. Bianoris, according to Servius the founder 
of Mantua, otherwise Oenus. stringunt, ‘strip’ the leaves. tamen 
veniemns, ‘all the same,’ referring to a suppressed thought, guamvis 
canentes moremur. 

64. usque with eamus, ‘go straight on.’ 

65. fasce, ‘ burden,’ i.e. the basket in which Moeris is carrying his kids. 

66. puér et, for the quantity see Introd. p. 16. 


NOTES “TO ECLOGUELX. 
GALLUS. 


THIS poem was written by Virgil to condole with his friend Cornelius 
Gallus (see note to Ecl. vi. 64) on the faithlessness of his mistress Lycoris 
or Cytheris, to whom Gallus had addressed most of his elegies, as Pro- 
pertius to Cynthia or Tibullus to Delia. Gallus is represented as dying for 
love, receiving visits of sympathy from rural deities, and singing his hope- 
less love-plaint to Arcadian shepherds. The poem is modelled on the 
latter part of Theocritus i. As in Eclogue i, the identification of shepherd 
and poet leads to some confusion of ideas; Gallus being represented as at 
the same time a soldier and a shepherd, in the camp in Italy and under a 
rock in Arcadia. The date of the poem is about 38 B.c., when Agrippa 
was leading an expedition into Gaul and across the Rhine, with which 
Gallus’ rival is supposed to have gone (I. 23). 


1. Arethusa, the fountain at Syracuse, was conventionally the pastoral 
fountain. 
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2. sed quae legat, ‘but for Lycoris to read also,’ and be moved thereby 
to pity. 

4, 5. sic, cp. Ecl. ix. 30, note. Doris amara, ‘the brackish Dorian 
stream’ (Shelley, ‘ Arethusa’), i.e. the sea under which the legend made 
Arethusa fly from the river god Alpheus. Doris was wife of Nereus, and 
is here put for the sea in general. 

6. sollicitos, ‘sorely vexed’ or ‘ tried.’ 

8. respondent, ‘ echo.’ 

9-12. From Theocr. i. 66 sqq., where the nymphs are mentioned in con- 
nection with Daphnis, married toa Naiad. Here they take the part of the 
Muses, and so are connected with Parnassus, etc. Milton imitates this pas- 
sage in ‘Lycidas,’ ll. 50-55, ‘ Where were ye, nymphs... .’ etc. 

10. peribat. So most MSS. The indic. is required by the sense, which 
is purely temporal, without any logical connection with the principal clause. 
indigno, ‘unworthy,’ because unrequited, as in Ecl. viii. 18. 

12. Aonie, Greek form of fem. sing = Boeotian, Aonia being a district in 
Boeotia. Aganippe, a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred to the Muses. 
For the Greek rhythm see Introd. p. 18. Most MSS. and grammarians 
read Aoniae Aganippae: but the Greek forms might easily have been 
misunderstood and altered. 

13. lauri, etiam, for the hiatus see Introd. pp. 17, 18. 

16, 17. nostri, ‘us shepherds,’ i.e. Virgil himself and Gallus, as pastoral 
poets. ‘The sheep are content with us, and even you may be content with 
them,’ i. e. with your association with pastoral poetry. 

19. upilio or Opilio, contracted from ow7-g7/-7o, Gk. olo-méd-os: cp. 
bubus, bobus. subulci, ‘swine-herds,’ so the MSS., dudz/ce¢ being a conjec- 
ture of Renaissance critics. 

20. uvidus hiberna de glande, ‘dripping from the winter acorns,’ i.e. 
from gathering or steeping them. Acorns were steeped during the winter 
for fodder, Cato 54. 

24 seqq. agresti honore, descriptive abl., ‘with rural garland on his 
head,’ explained by 1.25. quassans, ‘nodding,’ because the ferulae and lilia 
were so large and long, cp. Luer. iv. 587 Pinea semiferi capitis velamina 
quassans. 

27. ebuli, ‘elder;’ minio, ‘vermilion,’ a mineral dye. Pliny says it 
corresponds to the Greek piAros (ves pATomdpyo: Hom. Od. ix. 125), and 
was used for painting statues of the gods or the bodies of triumphant 
generals. 

31. tamen, ‘yet,’ the suppressed thought ‘though I perish’ being easily 
supplied. For a similar usage cp. Aen. iv. 329 s¢ qgués mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret. 

34. olim, ‘hereafter,’ ‘in time to come.’ Etymologically the word isa 
locative from 7//e (=‘at that time’), and is sometimes used, as here, to 
denote future time. Cp. Aen. i. 203 forsanz et haec olim meminisse 
zuvabit. 
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35. fuissem, ‘had I been (at first):’ esset 1. 37, iaceret |. 40, etc. show 
what might now be going on. 

38. furor, ‘flame,’ i.e. ‘love.’ 

40. The mixture of willows with vines is strange, unless we may suppose 
that the willow was sometimes used for training the vine upon. Some put 
a comma after salices, as if the sense were ‘now amid willows, now be- 
neath the vine.’ Forb. suggests willows at the foot of a slope on which 
vines are planted, making sub = ‘lower down than,’ ‘ below.’ 

43. consumerer continues the construction of iaceret, cantaret, above: 
‘Here might we decay together by mere lapse of years.’ aevum in Virgil 
=‘ time of life,’ the notion of old age being determined by the context. 

44, Martis, gen. after amor, i.e. a rival passion which has kept Gallus 
away from his love, and led to her deserting him. He was perhaps engaged 
in Italy under Octayianus against Sex. Pompeius. 

46, 47. nec sit, a prayer, ‘would I might not believe the tale.’ tantum, 
i.e. cantam calamitatem. Alpinas nives. The Roman poets dwell on the 
savage and dangerous aspect of mountains, hardly ever on their beauty, cp. 
saevas Alpes Juv. x. 166. 

50, 51. Chalcidico, of Chalcis in Euboea, from whence came Euphorion, 
a mythological poet of Alexandria, B.C, 220, whom Gallus imitated or trans- 
lated: Quintil. x. 1. 50 Quid? Huphorionem transibimus, quem nist pro- 
basset Virgilius, idem nunguam certe conditorum Chalcidico versu car- 
minum fecisset in Bucolicts mentionem. modulabor, ‘1 will set (or 
‘attune’) to the Sicilian shepherd’s pipe,’ i.e. adapt to the pastoral model 
of Theocritus. 

53. pati, absolutely, ‘to suffer’ 

54. The language and rhythm of this line appear imitated from Lter. 
i. 253 Arboribus, crescunt ipsae fetuque gravantur, the sense being alto- 
gether different. Virgil’s mind seems to be, as it were, so saturated with the 
language of Lucretius that he half unconsciously reproduces its rhythm and 
very words, without any connection of idea. See on G. i. 158. 

57, 59. Parthenios, of Mount Parthenius in Arcadia. Partho and 
Cydonia (Cretan) are artificial literary epithets: see on Ecl. i. 55. 

61. deus ille, i.e. Amor. 

63. concedite, ‘away with you!’ 

65, 66. Hebrum. This was one of the first ice-bound rivers that the 
Romans encountered, Hebrus nivali compede vinctus Hor. Epp. i. 3. 3. 
Sithonias, of Sithona in Thrace: S7zthonia nive Hor. Od. iii. 26. to. 

69. Amor: et, for the scansion see Introd. p. 16. 

70-74. divae, see note to ll. 9-12. maxima, ‘ of highest worth,’ ‘most 
precious.” se subiicit, ‘grows up.’ 


‘ 


CHORIN. 


NOTES TO (BOOK I: 


THE subject of the first book of the Georgics is agriculture. After an 
invocation of the rural deities and of Octavianus Caesar (1-42) Virgil 
proceeds to describe the process of sowing (43-117); shows how, since the 
golden age, toil and labour are the lot of mankind (118-159); gives an 
account of the plough and other implements, the threshing-floor, and the 
method of choosing seeds (160-203); and enumerates the seasons for sowing, 
with a digression concerning the five zones and the sun’s passage through 
the zodiac (204-251), The various employments suitable for the different 
days and seasons are next recounted (252-310), and the importance of 
observing the weather insisted on (311-350); then follows a long description 
of the signs of the weather, taken from the Diosemeia of Aratus (351-463); 
and this leads to the conclusion of the book, which consists of an enumera- 
tion of the signs which portended the death of Julius Caesar, a lament 
over the miserable state of the Roman Empire, and a prayer to the gods 
that Octavianus Caesar may be spared to restore prosperity. 


14. Dedication of the poem to Maecenas, with a rough enumeration of 
the subjects to be treated of—viz. agriculture (Book I), the cultivation of 
vines (II), the care of cattle (III), and of bees (IV). 

1, 2. laetae segetes, according to Cicero, was a common expression 
among the country people. ‘ What makes the comfields smile.’ wlmis ; 
vines were commonly trained on elms. 

3, 4. qui cultus, ‘ what treatment for keeping cattle ;’ Aabendzs must be 
supplied with apibus. pecori, apibus, on the hiatus see Introd. p. 17. 

5. hine=ex hoc tempore, ‘now.’ 

6. lumina, i.e. the sun and moon. Are they here identified with, or 
distinguished from, Liber and Ceres, 1.7? In favour of the identification is 
the express statement of Macrobius, Sat. i. 18, and the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton between ll. 6 and 7: against it, the uncertainty whether as a fact 
Bacchus and Ceres were so identified in the mysteries. On the whole it 
seems best to separate Liber and Ceres from lumina, and accept the want 
of a connecting particle, as after 1. 15. 
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8,9. Chaoniam, a conventional epithet, Chaonia being a district of 
Epirus, where were the celebrated oak forests of Dodona. pocula, ‘draughts.’ 
Acheloia: Achelous, said to be the oldest of rivers, represented water in 
general: Eur. Andr, 167 xepl oeipovoay “Axed@ou dpéaor. 

10. praesentia, ‘ powerful,’ the power of the ancient gods being depen- 
dent on their actual presence: cp. Aen. ix. 404 7, dea, tu praesens nostro 
succurre labort. 

12. cui, ‘for whom,’ ‘at whose bidding.’ prima, adverbial. 

14,15. cultor nemorum, ‘ dweller in the woodland,’ i. e. Aristaeus, the 
hero-god, said to have taught men bee-craft, and worshipped in the island of 
Ceos or Cea with the attributes of Zeus himself. ter centum, for an 
indefinite number. 

16. ipse emphasises Pan as the great rural god. ‘Thou too, great Pan.’ 

19. puer, Triptolemus, said to have learnt the art of ploughing from 
Ceres. 

20. ab radice, ‘torn from its roots.’ 

21-23. tueri=a verbal subst. in nom. case—quzbus studium est 70 dypovs 
gpuddooev. non ullo semine, abl. of circumstance, ‘where no seed has 
been sown.’ satis, dat. pl. of sata, ‘ sown crops.’ 

24. tuque adeo, ‘and thou above all.’ See on Ecl. iv. 11. 

25. incertum est. Note the series of oblique interrogations depending 
‘on this phrase ; (1) quae sint, (2) velisne . . . accipiat, (3) an venias... 
emat, (4) anne...addas. Translate: ‘And thou above all, of whom we 
know not in what house of gods thou art in time to sit, whether it be our 
Caesar’s pleasure to watch over cities and take charge of earth, that so the 
whole mighty world may welcome thee as the giver of its increase and lord 
of its changeful seasons.’ 

28. materna, i.e. of Venus, the ancestress of the Julian family. 

29. venias, here =‘become.’ Cp. Juv. ii. 83 (quoted by Con.) xemo 
repente ventt turpissimus. 

30. numina, ‘divine power,’ both in sing. and plur., literally the nod by 
which a god declared his will. 

31. Caesar, if a sea-god, is to marry one of the Oceanides, and to receive 
from Tethys as a dowry the kingdom of the sea. 

32. tardis, ‘the slow-moving months,’ whose pace will be accelerated 
by the new star ; not specially of the summer months with their long days. 
Con. aptly quotes from Cowley’s ‘ Davideis ;’ 

‘The old drudging Sun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day.’ 

33-35. Erigonen, the daughter of Icarius, who hung herself in grief for 
her father’s death, and became the constellation Virgo. The locus here 
indicated is that of the constellation Zzbra, under which Augustus’ birth 
took place. In the old calendars Libra was omitted, and two spaces given 
to the Scorpion with outstretched claws (chelae, Gk. yyAat), from which 
the Balance was hung. Virgil imagines the Scorpion to draw in his claws 
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and leave his ‘undue share of heaven’ (eaeli iusta plus parte), thus making 
room for Augustus as a new sign. The Balance symbolises justice: so that 
there is special flattery in assigning this place to the Emperor. 

36,37. nam refers to a suppressed thought—‘ except in Hades.’ sperant 
is better and has more authority than sfevent. ‘ Tartarus does not think of 
aspiring to such an honour; and may you never wish for empire there.’ 
veniat, optative. dira cupido, ‘wild desire’ (the phrase recurs Aen. vi. 
373, ix. 185), i. e. so intense a desire for empire on any terms as to wish to 
rule even in Hades. 

41. mecum with miseratus. 

42. ingredere, sc. divino mumerz, ‘ assume the god.’ 

43. canis, ‘still white with snow.’ ; 

44. ‘And the soil grows soft and crumbling beneath the west wind.’ 
Zephyro, abl. instr. putris, proleptic, expressing the result of se resolvit. 

45, 46. mihi, ethic dative. aratro, dat. after ingemere, ‘ Then would 
I have the bull begin to pant over the deep-driven plough.’ The words 
depresso, attritus, splendescere, all point to the thoroughness of the 
ploughing. 

47-49. seges, here ‘land’ or ‘field... demum (67) is a strengthening 
particle, like adeo 1. 24: ‘that land above all.” Its temporal meaning 
“at length’ is only in connection with temporal words, e.g. unc demum, 
tunc demum, etc. In bis... sensit Virgil appears to recommend four 
ploughings— three usual, in spring, summer, and autumn, and one additional 
for strong land, in the previous autumn. ruperunt=rumpere solent, ‘have 
frequently burst.’ It answers to the Greek ‘ frequentative’ aorist. 

51, 52. morem, ‘temper.’ patrios cultusque habitusque locorum, 
‘the traditional culture and aptitude of the localities.’ 

54. segetes, here ‘crops.’ felicius, ‘more abundantly :’ see on Ecl. v. 37. 

55. arborei fetus, ‘ forest growths.’ 

56. Tmolus is in Lydia, whereas Cilicia was famous for saffron: but 
Virgil designates Western Asia loosely by the name of a well-known 
mountain. 

57-59. mittit. On indic. see note on Ecl. iv. 52. molies, ‘ unwarlike.’ 
mudi, stripped for working in the forge. Eliadum palmas equarum, 
‘palms that mares of Elis win’—i.e. ‘victorious mares of Elis,’ contending 
in the Olympian games. 

60, 61. continuo, Gk. «ius, ‘ from the first and onward.’ leges, ‘ con- 
ditions.’ foedera, ‘laws’ of nature, as Lucr. i. 586 foedera naturae, ii. 254 
fati foedera. ‘Such is the chain of law, such the eternal covenant with 
which Nature has bound certain climes.’ 

63. durum, as being sprung from stones. ergo, i.e. since this is 
Nature’s law. ‘ Work, then, and fulfil your destiny.’ iacentes, ‘turned 
up and exposed.’ pulverulenta, the epithet is transferred by poetic 
licence from glaebas to aestas. solibus, abl. instr. ‘Let the clods be 
exposed for summer to bake them to dust with the sun’s full heat.’ 
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67-70. sub, ‘ just at the actual rising of Arcturus.” The true rising of Arc- 
turus was September 8, the apparent Sept. 21. suspendere, ‘ to lift it with 
a light furrow,’ i.e. raise it lightly so as to leave it hanging. illic, ‘in the 
former case’ (pengue solum 1.64); hic, ‘in the latter’ (¢ellus non fecunda). 

71-76. ‘You will likewise (idem) let your fields at intervals (alternis) 
lie fallow after reaping (tonsas) and suffer the lazy soil to harden by 
inaction (situ durescere); or (if you cannot afford this) you will at 
another season sow yellow corn in the soil (ibi), from which you have 
previously raised a rich bean-crop with its rattling pods...etc.’ Virgil 
seems to recommend occasional fallowing as a rule; or, where this is not 
convenient, a ‘leguminous’ crop of peas, beans, lupins, or the like, for a 
spring crop, to be followed by a sowing of corn in autumn—the stalks of 
such a crop being ploughed in or burnt on the field as manure for the corn 
crop. Leguminous crops are specified; for (enim 1. 77) flax, oats, or 
poppies only exhaust the soil (urunt), and the land might as well lie fallow 
as have them. novales, lit. ‘ fallow-lands, here used somewhat artificially, 
as the lands would not be fallow till after they had ceased to produce crops. 
situ (from szzo0, to let alone) here denotes the ‘ inaction’ or ‘idleness’ of 
fallow land. tristis, ‘bitter. silvam sonantem, ‘rustling thicket,’ a 
phrase to denote the rich crop of lupin. 

79. alternis, ‘ by changes (of crops) the strain (of producing two crops 
in succession without an interval of fallow) is lightened ;’ only you must 
not spare manure. 

80. pudeat, ‘ because the work is dirty’ (Sidg.). 

82. sic quoque. ‘ By this method as well (as by fallowing), the soil gets 
rest under the change of crops; nor are you meanwhile without return from 
your land, because unploughed ’—i. e. you get your crop of vetch, ete. 

84 sqq. A way of improving poor (steriles) land is to burn the stubble 
upon it, the result being advantageous in different ways to different soils. 
Con. wrongly takes steriles as =‘ reaped,’ ‘with nothing but the stubble 
left on it’? 

89-93. caeca relaxat spiramenta, ‘opens hidden pores.’ durat, sc. 
terram. ‘wenas, ‘passages’ or ‘channels.’ tenues, ‘thin,’ ‘fine,’ and so 
‘searching’ rains. rapidi solis, ‘the fierce burning sun:’ see on Ecl. ii. 
10. penetrabile, in active sense ‘piercing,’ cp. Lucr. 1. 494 penetrale 
Jrigus; and for similar use of forms in -dz/2s, Hor. Od. i. 3. 22 Oceano 
dissoctabila, etc. adurat, by zeugma with pluviae, with which word the 
general notion of ‘injuring’ must be supplied. 

95, 96. vimineas crates, ‘osier hurdles,’ dragged over the ground after 
the clods had been broken with the vastvam (a hoe or rake). The whole 
process was called occatzo. nequiquam (not weguidguam or neguicguant) 
is the form in all the best MSS. and editions. It is from gudéguam the old 
abl., cp. 2eguaquam. 

97-99. The process of ‘ cross-ploughing’ is here distinguished from that 
of harrowing, as if they were not applied by the same person or to the same 
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land: but Virgil does not mean to do more than distinguish between them. 
proscisso, technical term for the first breaking up with the plough. terga, 
the ‘ridges’ of clods thrown up by' the plough. in obliquum verso 
aratro, ‘by cross-ploughing, lit. ‘with plough turned at right angles (to 
its former course).’ imperat, ‘lords it over’ the fields, i.e. forces them to 
own his rule. This and other expressions (sabigere, compescere, exercere), 
applied to agricultural operations, illustrate the conception of a constant 
struggle against the reluctant forces of Nature, which Virgil derives from 
Lucretius. Cp. Lucr. v. 206-212: 

Quod superest arvi, tamen td natura sua vi 

sentibus obducat, ni vis humana resistat 

vitat causa valido consueta bidenté 

tngemere et tervam pressis proscindere aratris. 

St non fecundas vertentes vomere glebas 

terraique solum subigentes cimus ad ortus, 

Sponte sua nequeant liquidas exislere in auras. 

100. solstitia, ‘summers.’ When used by itself, without the addition 
of aestivum, hibernum, etc., the word denotes the szmmer solstice. 

102. Mysia, especially the region about Gargarus, was proverbial for 
fertility. nullo tantum cultu, ‘never does Mysia show itself off so well,’ 
nullo cultu being used loosely as=‘ under no circumstances.’ Some editors 
transl. ‘no cultivation will make Mysia so fertile as a dry winter:’ but if 
this is the meaning, it is obscurely expressed. 

104, 105. comminus, the image is that of the Roman soldier first 
throwing his spear (iacto semine), and then attacking at close quarters. 
ruit, ‘ levels,’ ‘ throws down,’ as Aen. ix. 516 molem volvuntque ruuntque : 
elsewhere (G. li. 308 razt atram Ad caelum...nubem) it=‘throw up:’ 
so in legal phrase vafa caesa=minerals (things dug up) and timber. 
The general idea is violent movement, the direction of which is determined 
by the context. cumulos, i.e. the top of the ridges. male pinguis =o 
pinguts, ‘ unfertile, cp. male fida Aen. ii. 23, male sana Aen. iv. 8. 

108. supercilio clivosi tramitis, ‘from the brow of the channelled 
slope’ (Con.), lit. ‘sloping channel,’ a poetical variety of expression. The 
picturesque force of eece (‘ Oh joy!’) is well pointed out by Con.; and the 
melodious grace of ll. 108-110 harmonises with their subject. 

111, 112. quid, sc. dcam, as 1.104. Excessive luxuriance is to be cor- 
rected by feeding down when the blade is young and green (tenera in 
herba), lest when come to maturity the corn stalks should droop under the 
weight of the ears. 

113, 114. cum primum, etc. defines tenera in herba more precisely. 
sulcos aequant, ‘reach the furrows top.’ bibula deducit harena, 
‘drains off by means of soaking sand ;’ how, is not clear, Con. thinks the 
drains were partly filled with sand or gravel; Kenn. that sand was carted to 
the places where water had collected and formed pools (/acamae) in order 
to soak up the water. 
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115. incertis, ‘ unsettled,’ i.e. when the weather is uncertain. 

119. improbus, ‘tormenting’ (Con.). As frobus denotes moderation, 
improbus denotes excess, unscrupulousness, rapacity, and the like. It is 
here used humourously of the shamelessness of the goose in disregarding 
the farmer’s rights. 

120. Strymoniae, ‘Thracian,’ a conventional or literary epithet ; see on 
Ecl. i. 55. intuba, ‘wild endive’ or ‘ chicory.’ 

121. pater, i.e. Jupiter. 

122,123. primusque ... agyros, ‘first worked the land by human skill.’ 
Cp. G-ii. 316 ¢e//urem movere (of ploughing, digging, etc.). corda, ‘ wits;’ 
cp. Plaut. Mil. Gl. ii. 3.65 gucdguam sapere corde, Lucr. v. 1106 imgenio 
gui praestabant et corde vigebant, Cic. Phil. iii. 6. 16 stupor cordis. In 
Tusc. i. 9. 18 (quoted by Con.) Cicero notes the use of cor for the intellect 
as something archaic. 

125. ante Iovem, i.e. in the golden age of ‘Saturn’s reign.’ 

127. in medium quaerebant, ‘they gamered for the common store,’ 
had all things in common. 

131. mellaaue, etc., ‘stripped the leaves of honey,’ alluding to the belief 
that honey fell from heaven like dew, and was gathered from leaves by the 
bees. In the golden age it lay so thick on the leaves that men could 
gather it direct from thence. See Ecl. iv. 30. ignem removit, ‘took 
the fire away’ and hid it in flint, whence it was recovered by Prome- 
theus. 

133. usus, ‘experience.’ 

136. alnos, ‘alders,’ as growing on river banks, would naturally be used 
for the primitive boat. 

137. numeros et nomina fecit, ‘numbered and named the stars;’ a 
case of zeugma, xomen facere being an ordinary phrase ; but with sewmeros 
some other verbal notion has to be supplied. 

138. Pleiadas, for the quantity see Introd. p. 16. Lycaonis, ‘ Lycaon’s 
daughter Arctos,’ who was changed into the constellation by Jupiter. 

140. inventum, sc. est; the subj. is captare et fallere. 

141, 142. funda, elsewhere a ‘sling’ (opevdévn), must in this context = 
‘a casting-net.’ alta petens, best taken with the previous line. The fisher 
throws his casting-net as deep as he can. verberat, as we now say that a 
fly-fisher ‘ flogs’ the stream. lina, ‘ drag-net.’ 

143. ferri rigor, so Lucr. i. 492 rigor auré soluitur aestu. 

146. improbus, ‘persistent,’ see on 1]. 119. 

148, 149. glandes, etc. is subject of deficerent =‘ failed ;’ silvae, dat. 
of indirect object. Dodona, celebrated for its sacred oaks, here stands for 
oak-groves in general, hence sacrae silvae. 

150,151. ‘Soon too the corn-crops had trouble attached to them, in 
such sort that baleful mildew devoured the stalks, etc. esset =ederet. 

153. lappaequé tribolique, see Introd. p. 17. 

156, 157. ruris ... umbras, ‘ prune the shade which darkens the land.’ 
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158. Virgil adopts the language and rhythm of Lucretius, ii. 2 ¢ éerra 
magnum alterius spectare laborem,in a different connection—see note to 
Ecl. x. 54. ‘ 

160. arma, like Gk. dda, ‘implements,’ cp. Aen. i. 177 Cerealiaque 
arma. But the military sense is present to Virgil’s mind, i. e. the arms with 
which the duri agrestes must fight their battle against the powers of 
Nature. 

163. tarda, virtually adverbial, ‘slow rolling.’ Eleusinae masris, 
Ceres or Demeter, the goddess of agriculture, worshipped especially at 
EJeusis. volventia, intransitive. 

164. tribula (‘threshing-boards’) and traheae (‘drays’) were the instru- 
ments for threshing corn, and consisted of boards weighted and roughened 
with nails, which were dragged over the corn on the floor. Similar instru- 
ments are still used in the Kast, and in Spain and South Italy. 

165,166. Celeus, father of Triptolemus (above 1. 9), to whom are 
ascribed all ‘cheap wicker furniture’ of antique use, including baskets, 
‘hurdles of arbutus’ for harrowing (see above 1. 95), and the ‘ winnowing- 
fan’ (called mystica Iacchi), as it was carried in the Eleusinian pro- 
cessions in honour of Iacchus, the son of Demeter. 

168. ‘If the due blessing of the divine country is in store for you.’ 
divini, as being specially under the care of the gods. 

169-175. continuo in silvis, ‘while yet in the woods.’ burim, 
‘plough-beam.’ It was a piece of strong wood, naturally or artificially 
curved, forming the body of the plough (hence called eurvi). From its 
foot (a stirpe) projected the pole (temo), to which was attached the 
‘yoke’ (dugum), fitting on the necks of the oxen. dentalia, usually in 
sing. dentale, the ‘share-beam,’ a piece of wood fastened horizontally to the 
lower part of the buris, in order to hold the ‘share’ (vomer). duplici 
dorso, ‘with double back’ probably refers simply to the two edges of the 
share-beam, one on each side of the buris. binae aures, two ‘earth- 
boards,’ one on each side of the deztale, to throw the earth aside and widen 
the furrow. altaque fagus stivaque, hendiadys, ‘a tall beech for the 
handle,’ stiva being the handle, fixed into the buris, by which the plough- 
man guided the plough. currus torqueat imos, ‘guide the chariot be- 
neath, a rather grandiloquent expression for steering the plough along 
the ground. explorat, ‘searches out,’ ‘seasons.’ The whole descrip- 
tion of the plough will be made clearer by the following diagram. 
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178. area, ‘the threshing-floor.’ This appears from Cato and Varro to 
have been an open elevated space, circular in form, and slightly sloping 
from the centre to the circumference, and usually floored with a compost 
of which avg7//a or white clay (here called ereta) was a principal ingredient. 
cum primis, ‘especially.’ 

180. pulvere, ‘drought,’ with victa. Some editors take pulvere as 
modal abl. with fatiscat, ‘break and crumble into dust :’ but the sense 
is not then so good. 

181, illudant, ‘play their pranks.’ 

183. oculis capti, ‘blind,’ lit. ‘injured in the eyes.’ Cp. Lucr. v. 927 
Nec facile ex aestu nec frigore quod caperetur, Liv. xii, 2 Hannibal altero 
oculo capitur. 

185. monstyra, ‘strange creatures,’ without reference to size. 

186. inopi metuens senectae, ‘ fearing for her destitute old age,’ 

187-189. contemplator, a Lucretian formula of transition: ‘ Mark too, 
when many a walnut-tree in the woods shall burst into blossom and bend its 
fragrant boughs :—if the bulk of them turn to fruit, grain will follow in like 
proportion, and there will be a great harvest and a hot summer; but if 
a luxuriant growth of leaves gives over-abundant shade, in vain will your 
threshing-floor grind the stalks rich only in chaff (pingues palea).’ The 
walnut-tree is an omen for the crops. induet, lit. ‘put itself into flower, 
and so ‘clothe itself with.” Cp. Aen. vii. 20 Quos...lnduerat Circe in 
vultus ac terga ferarum. superant, lit. ‘if the fruit exceed,’ i.e. if the 
majority of blossoms ‘set’ for fruit. 

193-196. semina, of leguminous plants, as appears from ], 195. falla- 
cibus, because the pods are often deceptive, containing only small beans. 
et quamvis, etc., ‘and that they might boil quickly, though with little 
fire.’ The steeping of the beans was to make the produce larger, and easier 
to be cooked. 

198, vis humana, ‘the force of man,’ is from Lucr. v. 206, quoted on 
1. 99 above, as illustrating Virgil’s conception of man’s struggle against 
Nature. 

200. Almost repeated Aen. ii. 169. ruere, referri, historic infinitives. 
For the pleonasm retro referri=‘ retrograde’ cp. Lucr. i. 785 retro revertz, 
li. 283 retro residit. 

201-203. ‘ Just as one who hardly drives his skiff up stream, if perchance 
he slackens his stroke, and the current sweeps him headlong down the 
rushing river.’ atque connects rapit with subigit, there being no apodosis, 
as is often the case in Virgilian similes of this kind. Aul. Gellius, followed 
by many editors, explained atque as=s¢atim, and as introducing the 
apodosis. But this is most improbable. 

204-207. The husbandman has just as much need to know the stars as 
the sailor has. 

206. vectis, ‘on their way’ (pepopévors). Latin haying no pres. part. 
middle or pass., the past part. is sometimes used almost in a pres. sense: cp. 
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operatus G. 1. 339, zmztata G. iv. 72, solata G.i. 293, Aen. v. 708, tupsae 
Aen. i. 481. 

208. Libra, the Scales. The sun enters this sign at the autumnal 
equinox. die, gen. sing. contr. from dzez: so fide Hor. Od. iii. 7. 43 Ov. 
Met. iii. 341, etc.: facze Plaut. Mil. Gl. iv. 4. 36. Gellius (ix. 14) says that 
Virgil’s own copy read des, a third form of the genitive, found in Enn. Ann. 
401 aves and Lucr. iv. 1083 radzes. 

209. ‘ And parts heaven in the midst for light and darkness.’ 

211. usque sub, etc., ‘till the very verge of unavailing winter’s rains,’ 
i.e. till the rainy season sets in. This is perhaps the best rendering. Others 
translate extremum imbrem, ‘the rains that close the year.’ Obviously it 
cannot mean ‘the end of the winter’s rains. intractabilis, when no work 
can be done. 

212. Cereale papaver. Ceres was said to have consoled herself with 
poppy seeds when grieving for the loss of Proserpine ; and she was generally 
represented with poppies in her hands. 

213, 214. iamdudum, ‘ forthwith;’ cp. Aen. ii. 103 zamdudum sumiite 
poenus. pendent, ‘hang poised in air,’ before they come down. 

215-217. medica, ‘lucerne,’ originally from Media. aperit. On April 17 
the Sun passes into Taurus and was said apertre annum (cp. Aplejrilis), as 
the weather became settled and fit for spring sowings. candidus auratis 
cornibus probably alludes to a pictorial representation of Taurus, which 
may have been suggested by the white bulls with gilded horns that appeared 
in Roman triumphs. Cp. Milton, ‘Par. Lost,’ ‘In spring-time, when the 

-sun with Taurus rides.’ 

218. adverso astro, dat., ‘in retreat before the opposite star,’ i.e. before 
the Bull: the Dog-star being represented as retiring face to face before the 
Bull. Another reading (equally supported) is averso astro, which would 
be abl., ‘with averted star.’ 

219-222. triticeam messem, ‘ wheat;’ robusta farra, ‘hardy spelt.’ 
instabis, etc., ‘make grain-crops your only object.’ tibi, dat. ethicus ; 
‘first mark the morning setting of the Pleiads’ (about Nov. 9). Eoae=7ota, 
matutinae. Gnosia, of Gnosus in Crete. It was the constellation of the 
Cretan Ariadne, now called ‘Corona Borealis.’ decedat, ‘set.’ It really 
rose at this time (Nov.); so Virgil is in error, 

225, 226. Maiae, one of the Pleiads, as representing them all. vanis 
aristis, ‘with empty ears ;’ so most MSS. The old reading avenzs alludes 
to the belief that corn would degenerate into wild oats if left too long in the 
ground; cp. Ecl. y. 37. 

229. Bootes, the Bear-keeper, of which Arcturus (1. 204) is the brightest 
star, sets at the end of October. 

231. idcirco, i.e. to distinguish the seasons: ‘for this end the golden 
Sun runs a course marked out in different stages through the heaven’s 
twelve starry signs.’ Virgil seems to represent the earth as a plain in the 
midst of the mundus or great sphere of the universe; this sphere having an 
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axis, one pole of which (vertex 1. 242) is above the terrestrial horizon, the 
other below it. The celestial‘ zones’ correspond to tracts on the earth’s 
surface, the respective climates of which are attributed to them ll. 233- 
239. The description is taken from Eratosthenes’ ‘Hermes’ (quoted at 
length by Con.). 

232. duodena =duodecim, the distributive numeral being not unfrequently 
used for the cardinal in poetry. regit, lit. ‘ guides’ his course. 

234. ab igni, a translation of é« mupdés in Eratosthenes. Cp. Oy. A. A. 
i. 763 hit zaculo pisces, tli capiuntur ab hamis, Fast. ii. 754 nulla factus 
ab arte decor. The usage of classical Latin restricted the abl. with @ or 
ab to denote the relation of the agent, expressing the instrument by abl. 
alone: but exceptions to both constructions are found in poetry. 

235, 236. ‘Surrounding which at the extremities right and left stretch two 
(zones).’ trahuntur gives the notion of extent and corresponds to wepitez- 
Tnviat in Eratosthenes. caeruleae, so the best MSS.: and though caerzlea 
(Forb., Con., Kenn., and most edd.) gives slightly better sense, the difference 
on this head is not such as to justify setting aside the unanimous testimony 
of the oldest uncial MSS. which contain the passage. 

238, 239. per ambas, ‘ between the two;’ not ‘through,’ as the Zodiac 
(signorum ordo), representing the Sun’s path, runs obliquely through the 
Torrid Zone, only touching the Temperate Zones at each end, but not 
entering them. obliquus, virtually adverbial: ‘for the Zodiac to turn its 
course across the sky.’ verteret, subj. denoting purpose. 

240-243. mundus=the whole mundane sphere (see on I. 231), for the 
North and South points of which ‘Scythia’ and ‘Libya’ are here made to 
stand. ‘ High as the world’s sphere rises towards Scythia and the Rhipaean 
hills, so deep is its slope towards Libya’s southern clime.’ hic vertex, 
‘the one pole,’ i.e. the Northernmost pole or point of the mundus. nobis 
sublimis, ‘high above our heads.’ at illum, etc., ‘ the other, beneath our 
feet, is seen by black Styx and the spectres of Hades.’ The infernal regions 
were underneath the earth, and as the Southern Pole was below the terres- 
trial horizon, it was supposed to be visible to those regions. sub pedibus, 
‘beneath our feet, corresponding to nobis sublimis in the previous line. 
Con. less probably takes it as ‘ below their.(the Manes’) feet.’ 

244-246 are from Aratus, Phaen. 45, quoted by Con. Anguis, ‘the 
Snake,’ a long constellation, which winds about between the two Bears. 
Arctos, Ursa Maior and Minor. metuentes aequore tingi, ‘that willnot be 
dipped in Ocean’s stream ’—a rendering of Homer's oiy 8 dupopos éort 
AoeTpay “Axedvoro Il. xviii. 489. The stars near the Arctic pole never set. 

247. illic, in the southern regions below, which (says Virgil) are either 
in total darkness, or else have day when we have night. Lucretius (vy. 650 
sqq.) mentions both alternatives. intempesta nox, ‘the dead of night,’ 
an old phrase of frequent occurrence. It is explained by Servius and 
Macrobins as meaning literally the ‘ unseasonable’ time, when no work can 
be done. Translate: ‘There all is wrapped for ever in the dead silence of 
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night, and the gloom is deepened by its pall overspread.’ Cp. Hom. Od. xi. 
19 GdA’ ent vdE bA6N TéraTat SetAoror Bpdtoow. 

250, 251. These lines were quoted with striking effect by Pitt at the 
close of a great speech for the abolition of slavery, as the morning sun 
_ began to shine through the windows of the House of Commons. Cp. Aen. 

v. 739. Wesper may mean either the Evening Star or evening generally. 
The latter view is perhaps the best: ‘there crimson evening is kindling 
her twilight glow’ 

252. hine, i. e. from all this about the Zodiac, etc., ll. 231~251. 

255. armatas, ‘ equipped,’ ‘ rigged.’ 

256. tempestivam, adverbial, with evertere: ‘when its time has 
come.’ , 

258. ‘And the year regulated by four diverse seasons.’ 

261-263. maturare, ‘to get ready betimes,’ in contrast with pro- 
peranda, ‘to be done ina hurry.’ procudit, ‘hammers out,’ i. e. sharpens 
the blunted share. lintres, ‘troughs’ for holding grapes. arbore, abl. of 
material. acervis, ‘sacks’ of corn, on which a number could be stamped. 
If taken in its ordinary sense of ‘heaps’ of corn, etc., impressit would be 
unmeaning. 

264. vallos, ‘stakes ;’ furcas, ‘ forked props:’ for use in vine culture. 

265. Amerina retinacula, bands for tying the vines, made of willows 
from Ameria, a town in Umbria. 

266. facilis, ‘pliant.’ rubea, ‘ of brambles.’ 

267. torrete, corn was roasted in order to make it easier to grind. 

268. quippe, ‘ why, even on feast days,’ etc. ; surely then you may work 
on rainy days. 

269. fas et iura, ‘the laws of God and man.’ rivos deducere, ‘to 
turn on water’ (a work of daily necessity in hot weather). Macrobius, iii. 3, 
supports the rendering ‘to clear out water-courses,’ explaining deducere by 
detergere, and saying that old watercourses might be cleaned out on holy 
days, not new ones made, But rivos deducere need only mean letting 
water run down the existing channels and troughs, such as are still part of 
the arrangement for gardens and vineyards in Italy. 

270. religio, ‘ordinance’ or ‘scruple,’ i.e. any binding or restraining 
power (rveligare): cp. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 71 nulla mihi religio est. Lucretius 
uses the plur. =religious fears or scruples—veligionum mnodis exsolvere 
1. 932. 

275. incusum, ‘indented,’ i.e. roughened to make it grind well. 

276, 277. alios alio ordine felices, ‘ propitious each in different degree 
to labour.’ operum, poetical gen. of respect or reference, common after 
adjectives, and probably imitated from the Greek: cp. ¢wéeger vitae, sere 
studiorum, fessi rerum, ferox sceleris, etc. Oxreus, Virgil is here imitating 
Hesiod, who says that “Opxos, the god of oaths, was born on the fifth, and 
that the Eumenides attended on his birth (Hes. Op. 802 méumras 8 éfadéa- 
oOat éret xadenal re Kal aivai, Ev méuntn yap pac “Epwvas aupinodedev 
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“Opkov yevduevoy Tov”Epis Téxe mH’ Emdpxors). Whether intentionally, or 
through error, Virgil puts the Latin Orcus, the god of the dead, instead of 
the Greek “Opxos, and makes the Eumenides born along with him. 

279, 280. creat, see note to Ecl. vili. 45. Typhoea (Tudwea, acc. of 
Tugwevs), the last two syllables scanned as one: cp. Orphea, Ecl. vi. 30. 
rescindere, ‘for tearing down,’ a free use of infin. where prose construction 
would require wt rescindant or ad rescindendum. fratres, apparently the 
‘ Aloidae’ (Otus and Ephialtes), to whom the deeds here mentioned are 
ascribed by Homer (Od. xi. 304 sq., cp. Aen. vi. 582): but they were not 
sons of Earth. Con. suggests that Virgil misunderstood the Homeric 
phrase tpépe 5& (elSwpos apoupa. 

281. For the hiatus after conati and Pelio see Introd. p. 18. 

285. licia telae addere, ‘ fasten the leashes to the warp.’ The “cza 
were loops of thread at the top of the loom, to which the separate threads 
of the warp were affixed so as to keep them in position. 

286. fugae, the flight of runaway slaves, for which the farmer must be 
on his guard on the ninth, while he need not fear thieves. 

287, 288. adeo with multa, ‘very many.’ se dedere, ‘submit.’ Eous, 
‘the morning star,’ and so ‘ morning.’ 

290. lentus, ‘soft,’ lit. ‘supple,’ i.e. which makes the grass supple. 

291, 292. quidam, usually of a definite person, but here=est gzz, tis. 
hiberni ad luminis ignes, ‘by the fire of wintry light,’ i.e. ‘the light 
winter’s fire.’ inspicat, ‘ splits ’ into sharp points like an ear of corn (spzca). 

293, 294. solata, past part. with pres. force: see above 1. 206, note. 
telas, ‘ the threads of the warp.’ arguto pectine, ‘shrill shuttle.’ 

295. A “hypermetric ’ verse : see Introd. p. 19. 

296. trepidi, ‘ bubbling.’ 

297. medio aestu, ‘the mid-day heat.’ Con. prefers to take it as= 
“summer,’ because Theocritus (x. 52) advises reapers to avoid the heat of 
the middle of the day (éAwtoa 5é 76 xadya). But the climate of Sicily 
and Egypt, which Theocritus knew, is much hotter than that of North 
Italy. Here it is obvious that the contrast is between day-time and 
night-time. 

299. nudus, ‘lightly clad,’ i.e. in tunic only without the upper garment. 
Virgil follows Hesiod, Op. 931 yuuvov omelpew yuproy 5€ Bowreiv. The 
point is that ploughing and sowing must be done in the warm months (of 
spring and autumn). 

302. genialis, ‘ merry,’ i. e. connected with the ‘ Genius,’ the guardian 
and impersonation of the individual; satale comes qui temperat astrum, 
Naturae deus humanae (Hor. Epp. ii. 2. 187). Hence Genium mero 
curare (Od. iii. 17. 14), vino placari Genius (A. P. 209), Genito in- 
dulgere, etc., of personal enjoyment, the Genzws being the happier self 
of a man. 

303. pressae, sc. onerzbus, ‘laden.’ The next line is repeated Aen. 
iv. 418. 
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309. ‘ Whirling the bullets of the Balearic hempen sling ;’ lit. ‘the 
hempen blows.’ stuppea properly applies to fumdae: verbera is used 
poetically for the thing hurled. The whole expression is highly artificial. 
Balearis, conventional epithet, the Balearic islanders being famous for 
slingers. 

310. trudunt, ‘roll along.’ 

312, mollior = ‘less oppressive,’ ‘when the summer's heat is less fierce.’ 

313. vigilanda, ‘need wakeful care:’ vigzlare aliguid is used by the 
poets to=‘be wakeful over a thing,’ e. g. vigtlata proelia Juv. vii. 27. ruit, 
see below 1. 324, ‘ when spring comes down in showers.’ 

314. inhorruit, d7e ppiccovow dpovpat Hom. Il. xxiii. 599: ‘ When the 
fields have begun to bristle with the harvest of grain.’ 

316. arvis, poetical dat. of recipient instead of the usual prep. and case, 
like z¢ caelo clamor, demittimus Orco, etc. 

317. fragili culmo, descriptive abl. with hordea. 

320, 321. sublimem, adj. for ady., ‘whirled on high.’ The subj. 
eruerent expresses the result of concurrere proelia; and ferret continues 
the same construction, ita merely summing up or resuming the previous 
description, and hiemps =‘a storm.’ Some take ita... ferret as intro- 
ducing a comparison of a winter storm with one in summer, and translate 
‘so would winter,’ etc.; the idea being that the summer storm carries off 
the ripe corn as easily as the winter one carries off the stubble. But this 
would be a very tame comparison, and the other rendering, which makes 
the whole passage a description of one hurricane, is far more forcible. 

322-334. This description of a storm is perhaps one of the most highly 
worked and carefully finished passages in Virgil or any other poet— 
language, imagery, and rhythm all combining to produce consummate 
poetic effect. Note especially the force of the pauses in Il. 324, 326, 329— 
331, and 333; of the perfects fugere, stravit ll. 330, 331; of the expres- 
sions ruit 1. 324, spirantibus 1. 327, coruscea |. 328; of the alliterations in 
ll. 329, 330, and of sound and rhythm alike in 1. 334. Dr. Kennedy says on 
ll, 328-334, ‘ The pause at dextra marks the calmness of conscious strength; 
at tremit, breathless terror; at pavor, prostrate expectation. The follow- 
ing ille, and the thrice repeated aut, express the majestic ease of omni- 
potence; at deiicit falls the sudden crash of the bolt; in the words which 
follow is heard the rushing, struggling, moaning tempest.’ 

323, 324. imbribus atris, descriptive abl. with foedam. ruit, ‘down 
crashes the firmament on high.’ For the idea of the whole sky falling in 
rain cp. Aen. i. 129 caelé ruina, Lucr. vi. 221 omnis uti videatur in tmbrem 
vortier aether, Liv. xl. 58 caelum in se rucre atebant. 

324. ex alto, ‘from above.’ 

327. spirantibus, ‘panting’ or ‘seething:’ ‘and the sea foams in every 
seething inlet.’ 

328-334. ‘The Sire himself, amid the darkness of the storm-clouds, 
moves his thunder-bolt with flashing right hand; the broad expanse of 
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earth shudders at the shock; startled fly all beasts, and mortal hearts 
throughout the world lie low in grovelling fear~ He the while, on Athos 
or on Rhodope or high Ceraunian hills, hurls down some peak with the 
bolt ; louder and louder roar the winds and thicker falls the rain: forest 
and shore in turn are moaning with the mighty blast.’ coruscea, in contrast 
with nocte, expressing the sudden flash of lightning through the darkness. 
molitur, the word implies effort, and is used in various applications, e. g. 
of wielding an axe (G. iv. 331), of forcing a path (Aen. x. 477), of erecting 
walls (Aen. iii. 132), etc. fugere, like Greek aorist. 

335-337. caeli menses et sidera, ‘the seasons and their signs in 
heaven.’ The reference is to the supposed influence of the planets upon the 
weather, according to the constellations in which they were seen from time 
to time. frigida, because far from the sun. Saturn, the furthest planet 
then known, and Mercury (ignis Cyllenius), the nearest to the sun, are 
chosen as the two extremes, implying all others. caelo, local abl. There 
is another reading, cae/z, which would go with orbes=‘ paths in heaven ;’ 
cp. Aen. viii. 97 aetherds orbes, Lucr. v. 648 caelé vias. 

338, 339. annua sacra, the festival of the Ambarvalia, held in spring. 
There were offerings to Ceres, and a victim was led round the fields followed 
by a crowd of singers and dancers. See on Ecl. v. 75. refer, ‘ pay,’ as a 
due. operatus, ‘sacrificing ;’ for the present force of the past part. see on 
1, 206 above. 

341. agni et, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 17. mollissima, ‘mel- 
lowest.’ a 

344, 345. favos, i.e. ‘honey.’ Milk, wine, and honey were part of Greek 
offerings to the dead (Aesch. Pers. 611 sqq.), and Demeter (Ceres) was 
connected with the lower world. But the association here is more probably 
that of rural produce with rural deities. felix, ‘ auspicious.’ 

347. neque ante, etc., here the reference is not to the Ambarvalia (held 
in spring, 1. 340), but to another festival, just before the harvest. 

349. redimitus tempora, ‘his temples bound,’ see on Ecl. i. 55. 

350. det, ‘displays;’ cp. Liv. vii. 2 haud indecoros motus Tusco more 
dabant. motus incompositos, ‘ untutored dances.’ 

352. aestusqué, for the scansion cp. 1. 371 below, and see Introd. 
pe 17. 

353. moneret and the following subjunctives are deliberatives: ‘what 
warnings the moon was to give us,’ etc. 

354. quo signo, abl. of circumstance: ‘what should betoken a lull of 
wind.’ quid saepe videntes, ‘from what constant observation.’ 

356-359. These prognostics of wind are copied from Aratus, Dios. 177— 
200. ‘From the first, as the wind gets up, the inlets of the sea begin 
to heave and swell, and a dry crackling sound is heard upon the hills, 
or a confused noise rolls along the shore, and the moaning of the forests 
comes fast and thick.’ 

357. aridus: cp. Lucr. vi. 119 artdus unde aures terget sonus. omer 
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uses ados of the sound of metal pierced; cp. Tennyson, ‘Morte d’ Arthur,’ 
“Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves.’ The idea is that of a sharp, 
abrupt sound as opposed to liquid fluency or softness, denoted by Aguddus, 
bypés, etc. : 

359. misceri, of confused noise: cp. Aen. i. 124, where mdsceri -mur- 
mure is equivalent to resonantia misceri here. That which applies to 
the sound is said of the scene of the sound—sea or shore. 

360. sibi with temperat, ‘the sea scarce restrains itself from (lit. ‘in 
regard to,’—ablat. of respect) the curved ships.’ The reading a curvis is 
easier, but not so well supported. Con. takes carinis as dat. after sibi 
temperat regarded as one word = farczt—a very harsh construction. 

361-364. mergi, ‘gulls.’ fulicae, ‘shags’ or ‘coots.’ ardea, ‘heron.’ 

365-367. Shooting stars were supposed to be a sign of wind: so Theocr. 
Xlil. 50 ws Ure mupods am’ ovpavod hpimev aorhp AOpdos ev mévT@ vaiTras 5é 
tus eimev Etaipos’ Koupérep’, ® maides, moreto’ bmAa* mrevoTutds odpos. For 
the description cp. Luer. ii. 207 Jongos flammarum ducere tractus. 

369. colludere, ‘ dance,’ ‘ play together.’ 

373, 374. imprudentibus, ‘unforewarned.’ obfuit, ‘has injured.’ 

375. aériae, “‘ air-scudding,’ a translation of 7épiar yépavor (Hom. I]. iii. 
7), which according to Buttmann =‘ in the morning.’ 

378. veterem querellam, ‘their old, old strain;’ guerz, qguerella are 
applied to the note of all animals. As cecinere was probably pronounced 
kekinere, the word was perhaps chosen as onomatopoeic, like the Bpexenéxeé 
of Aristophanes (Ranae). 

379-382. terens, i.e. frequently passing along—‘ along her narrow well- 
wor path.’ Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 38) says of ants del play drpamdy mayTes 
Badi¢ovor.. The ant really carries her eggs zz, not out, on the approach of 
rain, bibit; the rainbow was supposed to draw moisture from the sea 
or rivers at its extremity, and discharge it in rain. Plaut. Cure. i. 2. 41 
ecce autem bibit arcus; pluet, credo, hercle hodie. corvorum, ‘rooks,’ as 
appears from the context. inerepuit, of the clatter of wings. 

383. Asia, the name Asia originally denoted the marshy region along 
the banks of the Cayster in Lydia, and was afterwards extended to Asia 
Minor and to the whole continent of Asia. 

384. rimantur, ‘search about,’ ‘explore ;’ lit. ‘dive into chinks’ (7zmae). 

387. incassum, ‘aimlessly,’ ‘without purpose.’ 

388, 389. improba with vocat, ‘calls incessantly for rain ;’ see above 
]. 119, note. The alliterations express the monotonous character of the 
raven’s cry and of its pace along the shore: ‘and stalks in stately solitude 
along the dry sea sand.’ 

390-392. The stress is on nocturna: even indoors at night there are 
prognostics ofrain. testa, the earthen lamp. putres fungos, ‘ crumbling 
snuff.’ 

393. aperta, ‘cloudless:’ cp. 1. 217. serena as subst.=‘calms:’ cp. 
tranquillo Aen. Vv. 127. 
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395, 396. acies, ‘brightness’ or ‘sheen:’ lit. ‘a keen edge.’ obnoxia, 
‘beholden to her brother’s rays.’ ‘The meaning seems to be that, when the 
weather is changing to fair, the moon rising before sunset is brighter than 
usual, seeming as it were to owe nothing to the sun’s rays’ (Kenn.). 

397. ténuia. In this’ word, as in gémaud, Aen. v. 432, « before a vowel 
passes into its consonantal sound of zw, and the first syllable becomes long. 
lanae vellera, ‘fleece of wool,’ i.e. thin fleecy clouds: ep. Lucr. vi. 504 
velutt pendentia vellera lanae (of clouds). 

399. dilectae Thetidi, as sea-birds; cp. Theocr. vii. 59 “AA«udves, yAau- 
xais Nypyiow tat Tre padvota "Opvixwy épirdabey, solutos, proleptic=z/ 
solvantur, ‘toss the straw-bundles to pieces.’ 

403. nequiquam, because she will not bring foul weather. 

404-409. Scylla, daughter of Nisus, king of Megara, having fallen in 
love with Minos, who was besieging Megara, cut off her father’s purple 
hair, on which the safety of the city depended. She was then changed into 
a sea-bird, called cz7zs, and pursued by her father, who was changed into an 
osprey. The story is told in the pseudo-Virgilian ‘ Ciris,’ the last four 
lines of which are the same as ll. 406-409 here. 

410. liquidas, ‘soft notes’ as opposed to vaucas. presso, ‘ contracted,’ 
so as to emit little sound, opposed to plena voce 1. 388. 

413. actis, ‘is over.’ 

414. nidos, ‘nestlings;’ so G. iv. 17, Aen. xil. 475. 

415-416. Virgil here rejects the Pythagorean and Stoic doctrine that 
animals, as sharers in the mens divina (Aen. vi. 724 sqq.), have a faculty of 
divination: but the doctrine is afterwards mentioned without disapproval in 
G.iv. 219. Here their apparent powers of prognostication are ascribed to 
the natural effects of the weather upon their feelings. divinitus is con- 
trasted with fato, ‘by heaven or by fate,’ alluding to the views of different 
philosophers concerning the government of the universe. rerum pru- 
dentia go together: maior=‘greater than ordinary.’ sit, the subj. is 
regularly used in Latin to denote that the alleged reason is not the real one. 
“I for one*cannot believe that it is because Heaven has given them any 
spark of wit, or fate a deeper insight into things than ours. But when the 
weather and the changeful moisture of the sky has shifted its course, and 
Jupiter (i.e. the sky) moist with the south winds condenses what but now 
was rare, or (by a change of wind) rarefies what now was dense, the phases 
of their souls are changed, and their breasts feel other motions than those 
they felt while the wind was driving on the clouds.’ 

418, vias =‘ courses’ or ‘ directions.’ 

419. denset, from deseo. Here, as elsewhere in Virgil, the MSS. vary 
between the two forms dewset and densat (from denso). 

421. alios, alios, etc., lit. ‘feel some motions now, others while the 
wind,’ etc., i.e. ‘feel other motions than those they feel when,’ etc. The 
comparison is expressed not by a subordinate clause, according to the 
regular formula, but by simple juxtaposition of the two things compared : 
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cp. Plaut. Trin. i. 2.123, 4 Proh di immortales, verbis paucis quam cito 
Alium fecisti me, alius ad te veneram. 

422. hine, i.e. from the materialistic explanation just given in opposition 
to that mentioned ll. 415, 416. ‘ Here is the secret of the rural chorus of 
birds, the joy of cattle, and the rooks’ triumphant note.’ 

424-426. rapidum, here probably in ordinary sense, ‘ the swift revolving 
sun,’ not as Ecl. ii. 10. lunas sequentes ordine means the days of the 
month, eapiere, ‘ betrayed,’ as Aen. ii. 196, etc. 

427-429. ‘ As to the moon, when first she gathers (or ‘ rallies’) her return- 
ing fires (i.e. the new moon); if her horns be dim, and nought but dark 
vapour seem enclosed therein, heavy rain is in store for landsmen and for 
sea.’ If the new moon is very clear, the outline of the full orb can be 
dimly traced, as it were in the grasp of the bright crescent which reflects 
the sun’s rays: cp. the ballad of Sir Patrick Spence : ‘I saw the new moon 
late yestreen Wi’ the old moon in her lap.’ But if the air be vaporous, the 
effect is as described by Virgil. 

431, 432. ore, ‘on,’ and so ‘ over her face.’ For similar examples of 
local abl., where a dat. or accus. with prep. might have been expected, cp. 
Aen. ix. 213 mandet humo solita, x. 361 haeret pede pes, 081 mucrone 
tnduat. The usage is peculiarly Virgilian. A red moon is proverbially 
stormy: cp. Shakespeare, ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 453 ‘ Like a red moon, that 
ever yet betokened Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field.” vento, abl. 
of circumst. ‘ when there is wind about ;’ or simply ‘in wind’ 

432, 433. certissimus, ‘most trusty.’ pura, ‘clear,’ a translation of 
kabaph in Aratus. 

437. Glaucs. The only instance in Virgil of a long syllable retaining 
its quantity in hiatus, when 27 ¢hes?. This line is copied from Parthenius 
(a freedman who taught Virgil Greek), TAaved nal Nnpet (Nyphi Con.) «at 
Ivdy Meduépty. For Panopeae see Introd. p. 18. 

441, 442. medio orbe, local abl., ‘shall have retired in the centre of his 
disk,’ i.e. present a hollow or concave disc. Transl. ‘When he shall have 
flecked with spots his rising dawn, withdrawing into a cloud, and thrown 
back the centre of his disc.’ In Aratus these are separate prognostics ; 
hence some would take que disjunctive =ve. 

443. urget, without a case, ‘drives on:’ so the Greek éAavyw. Cp. Aen. x. 
433 Pallas instat et urget. ab alto, ‘from the sea’ rather than ‘from on high.’ 

445. sese rumpent=erumpent. 

448. male, ‘badly’ and so ‘hardly:’ from which developes its purely 
negative force, as in male fida Aen. il. 23. 

449. The sound of this line imitates the rattling of hail, horrida= 
‘sharp,’ i.e. full of points: cp. Pind. P. iv. 81 ¢piacovras duBpous. ‘So 
thickly dances on the roof the sharp rattling hail’ 

450. hoc, viz. the spots on the sun and the scattered rays. 

456. fervére, the older form. non... moneat, not as [cl. ix. 6, an 
archaic use of the negative in prohibition; but the ordinary negative with 
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potential subjunctive—‘ no one would advise me.’ moveat (‘ would induce 
me’) is the reading of Med.; but moneat is probably right, ‘no one would 
advise me’ being Virgil’s way of expressing ‘I should refuse to do it.’ 

458. ‘But if when he restores the day and closes it again.’ 

459. frustra terrebere nimbis, ‘ your fear of storm-clouds will be 
vain ;’ i.e. there will be none. 

460. claro, free from clouds. 

461. serenas, proleptic, ‘whence the wind that drives away the clouds 
and clears the sky.’ 

464,465. tumultus, a technical word for risings in Italy or Gaul, 
which were of course especially dangerous. fraudem, ‘treachery.’ 

466, 467. miseratus, sc. es¢. An eclipse of the sun took place in Nov. 
44 B.C., the year of Julius Caesar’s murder. An account of this and other 
portents is given by Ov. Met. xv. 789 sqq.; Luc. i. 522 sqq.: cp. Shake- 
speare, ‘ Julius Caesar,’ Act ii. Sc. 2. ferrugine, ‘lurid hue.’ The word 
originally denotes the colour of iron rust, then is used of lurid or murky 
colour, Aen. vi. 603 (Charon’s boat): but also of more pleasing objects 
G. iv. 183 (hyacinths), Aen. ix. 582 and xi. 772 (purple robes), in which 
cases a dark blue colour is probably intended. 

469. quamquam, etc. ‘Yet it was not the sun only that gave omens.’ 
This makes a transition to the concluding lines upon the politics of Rome. 

470, obscenae, ‘ill-omened, apparently the original meaning, but 
whence derived is uncertain. importunae, ‘unlucky,’ ‘evil-boding:’ origin- 
ally the opposite of of-gortunus, and so ‘inconvenient,’ ‘ unseasonable.’ 
Here it repeats the idea of obscenae. 

471. dabant, ‘kept giving.” The eclipse of Nov. 44 B.C. seems to have 
coincided with a period of volcanic disturbance in Italy and Sicily, the 
phenomena of which were connected in men’s minds with the disturbances 
of the time, and particularly the death of Caesar. Virgil, like Horace 
(Od. i. 2), seems to treat them as signs of retribution for the civil wars and 
Caesar’s murder. 

472. undantem refers to the streams of lava. Servius quotes from Livy 
the statement of a great eruption of Aetna at this time. 

476,477. ‘A voice too was heard far and wide through the silent groves, 
a mighty voice.’ The pause after a spondaic first foot in l. 477 gives the 
effect of solemnity. simulacra modis pallentia miris is from Lucr. i. 123. 

480. ebur, ‘ivory statues ;’ aera, ‘ bronze statues.’ 

482. fitiviorum ; the z has its consonantal sound of y, making the word 
a trisyllable and the first syllable long. 

484. tristibus, ‘gloomy,’ and so ill-omened. fibrae, ‘ filaments’ in the 
entrails, of great importance in divination; but the particular qualities on 
which the omens depended are not known. 

487. alias, temporal ady., ‘at no other time ;’ probably an accus. form 


like foras. Horace (Od. i. 34. 5-8) speaks of thunder in a clear sky asa 
striking portent. 
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489-492. ergo, etc. Not only was all nature moved at Caesar’s death, 
but Heaven exacted vengeance in the continuance of civil strife and foreign 
war, the only hope for relief from which js in the young Caesar (Octavianus). 
‘And so Philippi saw Roman hosts once more with kindred arms meet in 
battle: nor did Heaven think it shame that Roman blood should twice 
fatten Emathia and the broad plains of Haemus.’ The two battles referred 
to are Pharsalia (B.C. 48) in Thessaly, when Caesar conquered Pompey, 
and Philippi (B. C. 42) in Macedonia, when Augustus and Antony defeated 
Brutus and Cassius. iterum must go with concurrere, not with videre ; 
otherwise Virgil would make Philippi the scene of both the battles—an 
error which it is not necessary to ascribe to him. But in 1. 492 his 
geography is vague and inaccurate. The scenes of the two battles (in 
Thessaly and in the eas¢ of Macedonia) are loosely denoted by Emathia, 
a district in the west of Macedonia, and Haemus, a mountain range in the 
north of Thrace. Later writers (Lucan. vii. 854 sqq., Ovid, Met. xv. 824, 
Juvenal viii. 242), perhaps misled by Virgil, appear to represent Pharsalia 
and Philippi as on the same spot. paribus, because both Roman; cp. 
Lucan. 1. 7 pares aquilas et pila minantia pilis. superis, dat. ethicus, ‘ in 
the sight of heaven ;’ cp. Lucan. x. 102 Sat fuit indignum, Caesar, mundo- 
que tibique. 

495-497. pila, the characteristic Roman weapon. gyrandia, i.e. of an 
older time, referring to the notion of continual degeneration ; cp. Lucr. ii. 
1150 sqq. zamgue adeo fracta est aetas effetaque tellus Vix animalia parva 
creat quae cuncta creavit Saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu. 

498-514. Caesar (Octayianus) is invoked as the only hope of his falling 
country. The passage seems to refer to, and to have been written about, 
33-32 B.C., the beginning of the civil war which ended at Actium; see 
lL. 510, 511. It is full of melancholy forebodings, like the parallel pas- 
sage in Horace, Od. i. 2, which expresses much the same hopes and 
fears. 

498. Indigetes (zzdu + gen, native-born) are deified heroes of a country. 
Vesta was one of the di patrii, Romulus one of the Indigetes. 

499. Palatia. It was onthe Palatine hill that Romulus founded Rome, 
and it was there that Augustus resided. Hence its special significance. 

500. iuvenem, Octavianus Caesar (afterwards Augustus), now about 
twenty-eight years old. 

501-502. Iuimus, pres. with iam pridem, of what has been for some 
time and is still going on; cp. Gk. mada. periuria, when Poseidon and 
Apollo built the walls of Troy, Laomedon the king defrauded them of the 
stipulated price. The Romans, as descendants of the Trojans, are repre- 
sented as still paying the penalty. 

503-505. The notion is that the world is too wicked for a god to 
inhabit. The gods are jealous that one of their own number can still care 
for human triumphs and honours. quippe explains the previous line, 
‘seeing that on earth right and wrong are inverted (versum).’ 
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506. aratro, probably dative. 

509-511. Euphrates, perhaps alluding to Phraates, who about 32 B.C., 
on Antonius withdrawing his forces, overran Media and Armenia. The 
allusion in Germania is uncertain: but it may be to a war of C. Carrinas 
against the Morini and Suevi (about 31 B.C.), for which he was afterwards 
allowed a triumph. vicinae urbes must be the neighbour cities of Italy, 
and Mars impius =‘ civil war.’ Dion (50. 6), in speaking of the events 
of 32 B.C., implies that there were cities in Italy which favoured Antonius 
and gave Octavianus some trouble to crush them. 

518. addunt in spatia, ‘throw themselves on to the course,’ the reflexive 
se being omitted, as often in poetry. Another rendering is ‘go quicker 
every turn, addunt being then an imitation of the Greek émd:6da01, and zz 
spatia=from spatium to spatium (cp. in dies, ‘ from day to day’). This is 
ingenious, but the meaning given to addint is purely conjectural. The 
true reading, however, is uncertain, the MSS. varying between addunt 
spatia, addunt spatio, addunt in spatia, addunt tn spatio, and addunt se in 
spatio. 
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NOTES TOs BOOK. TI. 


THE culture of trees in general, and of the vine in particular, is the 
subject of this book. First there is a statement of the various ways of 
propagating (1-34) and of training (35-82) trees, then a description of the 
various kinds of trees (83-135), followed by a digression in praise of Italy 
(136-176). The qualities of the different sorts of soils are next discussed 
(177-258), the culture of the vine is treated in considerable detail (259-419), 
the management of other trees and plants is briefly dismissed (420-457), 
and the book ends with the celebrated episode in praise of country life. 


_ 2,3. silvestria virgulta, ‘the forest undergrowth,’ used loosely for 
arbores, introduced into this book as supporters of the vine. 

5. tibi, etc., ‘for thee the land is bright with teeming harvest of the vine.’ 
autumno here=‘ harvest,’ like émwpa in Greek. The rhythm of the line is 
Greek: for the lengthening of the final syllable in gravidus see Introd. 
p. 18. 

9. ‘ Various are the modes of producing trees.’ The methods specified 
are (1) zatural, divided into spontaneous generation (10-13), generation 
by seed (14-16), by suckers (17-19); (2) artzficzal, of which there are 
six kinds (20-34). 

14. posito, ‘dropped,’ not ‘sown;’ for it is only natural modes of 
propagation which are here spoken of. 

15. nemorum, partitive genitive, ‘queen of the forest,’ lit. ‘largest (of 
the trees) of the forest.’ Iovi, ‘for Jupiter,’ to whom oaks were sacred. 

16. aesculus, a special kind of oak with broad leaves. habitae Graiis 
oracula, ‘ deemed oracular by the Greeks ;’ an allusion to the oak-groves of 
Dodona. 

17. pullulat, ‘sprouts,’ i.e. by pz//z or shoots. 

18. Parnasia, ‘ of Parnassus,’ i.e. sacred to Apollo of Delphi, which was 
near Mount Parnassus. 

21. fruticum, ‘shrubs.’ 

22. via, ‘in its course:’ not exactly ‘by method’ (Con.); the idea being 
that of practical experience (usus) gradually devising new processes as 
it goes on. Such new processes may have been hit on by chance and zo¢ by 
regular method. 

23. Here follow six methods of artificially propagating trees. The first is 
by ‘suckers’ (plantas), i.e. shoots growing from the root, which are torn 
off and planted. 
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24, 25. The second method, by ‘sets’ (stirpes), ‘shafts’ (sudes), and 
‘stakes’ (vallos). Pieces of the tree were cut off, and either ‘cleft in four’ 
(quadrifidas) at the bottom, to form a root, or sharpened to a point (acuto 
robore), and then buried in the ground. 

26, 27. ‘Some trees await the arches of the bent-down layer, and nurseries 
quickset in their native ground.’ The third method, by ‘layers’ (propa- 
ginis). A young bough was bent down (pressos)till it took root in the earth 
beside its parent tree (sua terra), without being severed from it (viva). 

28, 29. The fourth method, by ‘cuttings.’ A shoot from the top of the 
tree (Summum cacumen) is simply cut off and planted. putator, the 
‘pruner,’ i.e. the gardener who has taken the cutting. referens, ‘restoring’ 
to earth, from which the tree originally rose. 

30, 31. The fifth method. The trunk is cut up (caudicibus sectis) and 
buried, and a new root springs from the dry wood. oleagina, the olive is 
mentioned merely as one of the several trees which are propagated in this 
way. ‘The difference between this and the second method is that here 
the pieces of wood are smaller, and have no root, or imitation of a 
root. 

32-34. The sixth method, by grafting. ‘Often we see the branches of 
one tree change (vertere, intrans.) without harm to those of another; the 
pear-tree is transformed, and bears engrafted apples, and stony cornel-trees 
blush with plums.’ corna (cornel berries) appears to be here used for 
cornos (cornel-trees), and the epithet lapidosa is only in strictness applicable 
to the berry. The meaning is that plums are grafted on cornel stocks. 
Con. and others take corna literally, and translate, ‘and stoney cornel 
berries redden on plum-trees ;’ supposing that cornels are grafted on plums. 

_ But this appears to be most improbable. 

35. generatim, ‘after their kind,’ a Lucretian word (i. 20, etc.). 

37, 38. iuvat, etc. ‘What joy to plant Ismarus with the vine, and 
clothe huge Taburnus with olives!’ Virgil points to two great triumphs of 
human industry. Ismarus was famous for wine in Homer’s day, Od. ix. 198. 

39-41. ‘Come thou too and complete with me our course begun, i.e. the 
writing of the Georgics, undertaken by request of Maecenas, who is ad- 
dressed in each book. laborem, cogn. acc. with decurre, lit. ‘to run over 
a course from one end to the other,’ and so ‘perform,’ ‘complete,’ cp. 
Catull. Ixiv. 7 Aus? sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi. volans, ‘at full 
speed.’ pelago patenti, ‘ over the broad sea,’ local ablative. 

43. An imitation of Hom. IL. ii. 488-490 mAnddy & ode dy éyd pvOjcopa 
odd’ dvophvw, OVS «i wou déka pey yA@aoou, Séxa be ordpuat’ elev, Savi 3’ 
dppnktos, XaAkeov 5€ por Hrop évein. With non supply oftem as apodosis to 
si sint. 

44. primi litoris oram, ‘coast the very edge of the shore,’ a variety 
for primam litorts orant. t 

45,46. in manibus terrae, ‘the land is in our grasp.’ non hice, etc. 
‘I shall not detain you here (hie, at this point), like the epic poets, with 
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mythical strains (carmine ficto), or digressions (ambages), or long preludes 
(exorsa). 

47. oras (Med.) is better than auras, luminis orae being a favourite 
expression of Ennius and Lucretius, denoting the line or border which 
divides light from darkness, being from non-being ; cp. Lucr. i. 22, Aen. 
vii. 660. Con. quotes Gray’s expression, ‘the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day.’ 

49, 50. natura, ‘ productive power,’ Lucr. iii. 273. inserat, ‘ graft’ 
(with cuttings from other trees). scrobibus mandet. mutata subactis, 
‘transplant them to well-dug trenches ;’ cp. Cic. Sen.15 terrae gremio mol- 
lito ac subacto semen excipit, and the phrases subigere arva, etc. 

51, 52. artes =‘ qualities’ or ‘ lessons’ acquired by training, as opposed 

- to natural characteristics. ‘By constant training they soon will follow 
whatsoever line you shall wish.’ voles is perhaps less forcible than voces, 
but has better MS. authority. exuerint, sequentur, vivid use of fut. indic. 
in apodosis, instead of the normal subj. Kenn. would retain voces, read 
sequantur without MS. authority, and regard exuerint as perf. subj., thus 
making the sentence more grammatically regular. But the use of the indic. 
in such cases is not uncommon in poetry. 

53. stirpibus ab imis, i.e. by suckers, as explained 1. 17 above. 

54. hoc faciat, ‘would do the same,’ i.e. bear fruit. Another reading is 
factet. vaeuos, ‘open fields, in contrast to the wood, where it has no room 
to grow. digesta, ‘ planted out.’ 

56. uruntque ferentem, ‘ wither up its powers of bearing.’ 

57-60. seminibus iactis, ‘dropped,’ like foszto semzne |. 14. He is 
still speaking of natural growths. seris nepotibus, ‘ descendants yet 
unborn.’ poma, ‘ fruit’ in general. avibus praedam, i.e. too poor to be 
worth picking by men. 

62. cogendae, ‘ must be drilled’ into trenches (as soldiers 2 ordinemz). 
multa mercede, ‘at a great cost of labour.’ 

63, 64. truncis, propagine, instrum. ablat., ‘by the method of.’ trun- 
cis, ‘stakes,’ =caudicibus sectis 1. 30. propagine and robore refer to the 
methods by ‘layers’ and ‘ sets’ explained ll. 24-26 above. respondent, ‘an- 
swer,’ correspond to our hopes: cp. G. i. 47 votis respondet avari Agricolae. 

, 65. plantis, ‘ suckers,’ as in 1. 13. 

66. coronae, descriptive gen., ‘the shady tree that formed the chaplet of 
Hercules ;’ i.e. the poplar, which, according to legend, Hercules found 
growing on the banks of Acheron, when he brought Cerberus from below, 
and of which he made himself a crown. 

67. Chaonii Patris glandes, ‘ the acorns of Jove of Dodona,’. referring 
to the celebrated oak-groves and oracle of Jupiter at Dodona in Chaonia (a 
district of Epirus). 

69. An example of a hypermetric line, in which the elided syllable is 
preceded by a trochee. The only other instance is in G. ili. 449 w2vague 
sulphura Tdaeasque pices. Many editors, in order to avoid the exceptional 
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rhythm, transpose the line to zmserdtur vero et nucis arbutus horrida fetu. 
But there seems to be no good ground for rejecting the testimony of the 
MSS., supported by Servius. Copyists were more inclined to remove 
metrical anomalies than to insert them: and it is most improbable that the 
present reading should have been due to mistakes or alterations on their 
part. On the general subject of hypermetric lines see Introd. p. 19., hor- 
vida, ‘rough,’ alluding to its bark. 

70. gessere, the perfect denotes custom. 

71, fagus, nom. sing.; the -77s being lengthened zz arsz before a vowel. 
See Introd. p.17. castaneae, gen. sing. depending on flore, understood 
from the next line. The MS. reading is fagos; castaneae then is nom. 
plur., and the words belong to the previous clause—castaneae gessere fagos. 
But Virgil must mean that beeches bear chestnuts, and not that chestnut- 
trees bear beech-nuts. The difference between fagos and fagus is a very 
slight one: and general considerations may here be allowed to override the 
testimony of the MSS. 

73. ‘Nor is the method of grafting and of budding one and the same.’ 
simplex here=‘one;’ cp. Hor. Od. iv. 14.13 plus vice stmplict, ‘ more 
than once.’ modus inserere = modus znserendz, the infin. being equivalent 
to a case of a verbal substantive: cp. G. i. 213 tempus humo tegere, 
Aen. iii. 670 dextra adfectare potestas. oculos imponere, ‘to bud,’ Gk. 
evopGarpmia pos. 

74-77. The process of budding. ‘Where the buds burst forth from the 
middle of the bark, and break the thin coating (tumicas, i.e. the inner 
bark under the cortex), a tiny orifice is made (fit, i.e. by the knife) in the 
knot itself; here they place a bud from a strange tree, and teach it to grow 
into the sappy (udo) bark.’ 

78 sqq., the process of grafting. enodes, ‘smooth.’ resecantur, ‘ are 
slit open’ to admit the wedge. 

80. et, ‘a remnant of primitive simplicity of expression’ (Con.), i.e. in 
coordination rather than subordination of clauses. See on Ecl. vii. 7. 

81. exiit, the perf. vividly expresses the instantaneousness of the 
growth. 

86. orchades, olives of an oblong shape, hence the name. radii, 
spindle-shaped olives. pausia, a kind of olive which had to be gathered 
before it was ripe. 

87. Alcinoi silvae, ‘the orchards of Alcinous,’ denote the same thing as 
poma. The gardens of Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians, are described in 
Od. vii. 112 sqq. There was a proverb, Alcinoo dare poma, like our ‘ carry 
coals to Newcastle.’ 

88. Crustumiis, ‘from Crustumerium, a town a few miles north of 
Rome. volaemis, a large kind of pear, so called, according to Servius, 
because it filled the vo/a, or hollow of the hand. Virgil says that the 
‘suckers are not the same’ in these pears, merely meaning that the pears. 
are different. 


ance 
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89. arboribus, probably the ‘trees’ on which the vine was supported, and 
not the vines themselves. This is the technical meaning of ardor, as opposed 
to witis, e.g. 1. 290 below. 

91-95. Mareotides albae, ‘the white grapes of Lake Mareotis’ (in 
Egypt). passo, ‘raisin-wine,’ from passa uva, grapes spread out to dry. 
psithia, lageos, Greek names of vines, of unknown origin. tenuis, 
‘subtle,’ ‘penetrating ;’ explained by the next line. The interpretation 
‘thin,’ ‘light,’ is hardly consistent with the context. olim, ‘one day,’ 
‘hereafter.’ purpureae and preciae (according to Servius = praccoguae) 
are specific names for certain kinds of grape in Columella. 

96. Rhaetica, from the district at the foot of the Rhaetian Alps. The 
wine from the Aalérnus ager in Campania was most celebrated. 

97. Amineae, this wine was grown in various parts of Italy. The origin 
of the name is unknown, though Aminna in Thessaly has been suggested. 
firmissima, ‘ best. for keeping.’ Pliny (xiv. 2) speaks of the firmtas of 
the Aminaean wines, contra omne sidus firmissima. 

98. Tmolius, from Mount Tmolus in Lydia. assurgit, ‘yields pre- 
cedence to,” ‘rises in respect for:’ a quaint expression as applied to wines : 
cp. Ecl. vi. 66. rex ipse Phanaeus, ‘royal Phanaeus himself’ (Con.), 
i.e. the wine from Phanae, a promontory in Chios. 

99,100. Argitis, from dpyés, in allusion to the colour of the grape or 
wine. There were an Argzt7is mator and Argitis minor. cui non, etc., 
‘which none can match for yielding so much,’ etc. certaverit, second fut. 
indic. fluere, durare, a freer poetical use of infin. to express result in 
imitation of Greek. 

101. dis, etc. The best wines were reserved for the dessert or mensa 
secunda, at which a libation was first poured to the gods. 

102. bumaste (fois, paorés=big-breasts), a kind of vine with large 
grapes. 

104. est numerus=est numerandi facultas (Kenn.). neque enim, etc. 
‘nor indeed is it important to count them up.’ 

108. Ionii fluctus, ‘the waves of the Ionian sea,’ i.e. the sea between 
South Italy and Greece, The sea-waves and desert-sands are natural 
examples of number past counting: cp. the oracle in Hdt. i. 47 ol8a 1’ éya 
Wappou 7 apiOpov Kat wérpa Oadrdoons. 

109. Cp. Lucr. i. 166 ferre omnes omnia possent. ‘The expression is 
probably almost proverbial, like 702 omnia possumus omnes’ (Munro). 

110. fluminibus, ‘by rivers.’ 

114. extremis, ‘remotest,’ is illustrated by the next line. cultoribus, 
dat. of agent, not uncommon after passive participles. 

116. divisae arboribus patriae, ‘trees have their homes portioned out 
to them.’ 

119. balsama, the balsam-tree of Arabia. acanthi, the acacia of Egypt. 

120. lana, ‘ cotton,’ called eiproy dd évAov by Herodotus. 

121. Silk was supposed to be a down scraped from the leaves of trees, 
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until, in the reign of Justinian (about 530 A.D.), some Persian merchants 
brought silkworms from the East. 

122. Oceano propior India, apparently the Malabar coast, whose : 
jungles, abounding in immense teak and jack trees, run close to the sea. 

123,124. extremi sinus orbis, ‘earth’s furthest nook.’ aéra sum- 
mum arboris, ‘the air above the tree.’ vincere, ‘win their way through ;’ 
cp. Thuc. i. 21 és pv0@des Exverienedra, ‘ (stories) which have made their 
way into the region of fable;’ also Aen. v. 155 locum superare priorent. 

126, 127. tristes, ‘bitter.’ tardum saporem, ‘lingering taste.’ felicis, 
‘blessed’ or ‘propitious’ (as an antidote). mali, ‘citron.’ praesentius, 
etc., ‘no more sovereign remedy, see Ecl. i. 42, note. 

129. Perhaps interpolated from iii. 283. It is commented on by Servius, 
but in the best MSS. only appears in the margin. 

133. erat, for esse¢; that which would have been is stated as if it was, a 
common device for giving liveliness to the style: cp. Aen. ii. 55 s¢ sens non 
laeva fuisset, Impulerat ferro, etc. 

134, 135. ad prima, ‘in the highest degree.’ animas et olentia ora= 
‘their mouths’ noisome breath.’ fovent, lit. ‘cherish,’ here =‘ purify.’ 

136-176. Episode in praise of Italy. ‘In this episode,’ says Mr. Sellar 
(p. 253), ‘the sorrow for the past and foreboding for the future, which 
marks the close of the first book of the Georgics, has entirely cleared away. 
The feeling now expressed is one of pride and exultation in Italy... The 
glory of Italy (1. 174) is declared to be the motive for the revival of this 
ancient theme.’ 

136. silvae, gen. after ditdsséma, ‘the Median land, with all its wealth of 
wood.’ Con. takes sz/vae, nom. plur., and ¢evra in apposition. 

188. certent, potential, ‘can vie.’ 

140, 141. tauri, in allusion to the Argonautic legends of Colchis. 
Jason ploughed the land with fire-breathing oxen, and sowed it with 
a dragon’s teeth, from whence sprang armed warriors. satis dentibus, 
ablat. absol., a sort of torepov mpérepoy, as the dragon’s teeth were sown 
after the bulls had ploughed the land. Transl. ‘No fire-breathing bulls 
have ploughed, and no dragon’s teeth have been sown.’ 

144. oleae armentaque, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 18. 

145. hine, ex hac terra. ‘Hence comes the war-horse that prances_ 
o’er the plain.’ bellator equus, as venator canis Aen. xii. 751, xi. 680. 

146, 147. The Umbrian river Clitumnus was famous for a breed of white 
cattle, their whiteness being ascribed to the qualities of the stream. White 
bulls were required as victims at triumphs. sacro, of rivers, springs, etc. as 
the abode of deities. 

149. ‘Here is ever-present spring, and summer after summer-time.’ 
alienis mensibus recalls Lucr. i. 182 alienis partibus anni, but in a 
different connection, Lucretius speaking of the derangement of nature. See 
note to Ecl. x. 54. ver and aestas must be taken loosely and allowance 
made for poetical exaggeration of the climate of Italy. 
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150. pomis, dative, ‘twice serviceable for fruit,’ i.e. yielding twice in 
the year. It might also be taken as ablat., ‘ serviceable with fruit.’ 

152. semina, ‘brood,’ an imitation from Lucr. iii. 741 ¢véste leonum 
Seminiune. 

153,154. tanto, i.e. as elsewhere; ‘nor gathers his scaly form into a 
coil with so vast a sweep.’ 

155. ‘Think too of many a noble city, the triumph of our toil, many a 
town piled by the hand of man on beetling crags, and the streams that flow 
beneath their ancient walls.’ operum laborem, ‘laborious works :’ the 
phrase recurs Aen. i. 455. Mr. Sellar, speaking of this passage, says, ‘ By 
a few powerful strokes he combines the characteristic features and the great 
memories of Italian towns in lines which recur to every traveller as he 
passes through Italy . . . No expression of patriotic sentiment in any 
language is more pure and noble than this.’ 

158. The two seas are the mare superum or Adriatic, and the mare 
inferum or Tyrrhenum, that between Italy and Sicily. 

159. Larius, now Lake Como. 

160. assurgens, ‘heaving with the waves and roaring of a sea.’ Mr. 
Sellar quotes Goethe’s reminiscence of this line on coming to the Lago di 
Garda (Benacus)—‘ This is the first Latin verse, the subject of which ever 
stood visibly before me; and now in the present moment, when the wind is 
blowing stronger and stronger, and the lake casts loftier billows against the 
little harbour, it is just as true as it was hundreds of years ago. Much, 
indeed, has changed, but the wind still roars about the lake, the aspect of 
which gains even greater glory from a line of Virgil.’ 

161. portus. Lakes Avernus and Lucrinus were two land-locked pools 
on the coast near Baiae. Agrippa cut a channel between them, strengthened 
the bank between Lucrinus and the sea with masonry (Lucrino addita 
claustra), and made an entrance in it for ships. The double haven was 
then called Portus Iulius in honour of the Iulia gens, and of Octavianus as 
its representative. 

163,164. ‘ Where the Julian waters (i.e. the harbour) echo afar with the 
recoil of the sea (beaten back by the claustra of the outer lake), and the 
Tyrthenian tide (see on 1. 158 above) comes in to the channels of Avernus’ 
(the inner lake). Virgil describes two distinct features, (1) the exclusion of 
the sea by a breakwater, (2) its admission by the entrance channel to the 
inner harbour. The Lucrine lake was nearly filled up by an earthquake in 
1538, and Avernus is again shut off from the sea. 

165, 166. haec eadem, ‘she too’ (Italy). argenti rivos, ‘veins of 
silver,’ a phrase from Lucretius (v. 1266), by whom however it is applied to 
streams of molten metal. auro plurima fiuxit, ‘ flowed in rich streams of 
gold.’ The reference is probably to veins of metal in the mines; though 
Virgil might be thinking of rivers bringing down gold, as the Po was 
supposed to do. 

167-169. virum is emphatic; he goes on to celebrate the men whom 
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Italy produces, genus acre virum referring to all that follows ; ‘a gallant 
race of men, too, has she borne—Marsi and Sabine chivalry, Ligurians 
trained to hardship and Volscian pikemen, Decii, Marii, great Camilli, etc. 
pubes, like zwvenes (Aen. ii. 348), has the general sense of ‘ warriors.’. 
assuetum malo, i.e. as mountaineers. verutos, armed with the veru 
Sabellum (Aen. vii. 665). Marios, Camillos, there was only one cele- 
brated Marius, and one celebrated Camillus: but the plurals are used 
to denote a type. 

170. Scipiadas (cp. Aen. vi. 842), a hybrid word employed for metrical 
reasons by Virgil and Lucretius, and perhaps by Ennius before them; 
Scipiones being unmanageable in heroic verse. 

171,172. These lines refer to the settlement of the East by Octavianus 
after his victory (iam victor) at Actium B.C. 31. imbellem, an expression 
of national contempt for the conquered. Romanis arcibus, i.e. the seven 
hills, as in 1. 535. 

173-176. ‘ Hail, land of Saturn, mighty mother of noble fruits and noble 
heroes! For thee I essay my theme, the glory and the skill of old; for thee 
am I bold to unseal the hallowed springs, and sing the song of Ascra 
through the towns of Rome.’ Saturnia, for Saturn was king in Latium 
during the golden age. Ascraeum, Ascra in Boeotia was the birth-place of 
Hesiod, whose Works and Days is largely imitated by Virgil in the Georgics. 

177. ingeniis, ‘temper, cp. Aadztus locorum G. i. 52. quae robora, 
ete., ‘their relative strength and colour and productive power.’ 

179. difficiles, ‘unyielding,’ opposed to facz#s 1. 223. maligni = 
‘stingy,’ ‘niggardly,’ and so ‘ barren ’—the opposite to denignus. 

181. Palladia, the olive being sacred to Pallas. vivacis, olives, accord- 
ing to the elder Pliny, lived for 200 years. 

182. indicio est, ‘is a sign,’ predicative dative. 

184,185. uligine, the natural moisture of the earth, Gk. ixuds. quique 
frequens, ‘a plain with abundant herbage and a teeming bosom. 

188. editus Austro, ‘rising to the South;’ Azstro being poetical dative 
of the recipient, instead of the usual ad Austrum: cp. Aen. ii. 186 caelo 
educere. 

190-192. hic, i.e. the soil whose various properties have been described 
in ll. 184-189. olim, ‘in time to come.’ uvae, gen. after fertilis ; so 
with dives, felix, ferax, and other adjectives. qualem, etc., the best wines 
were used for libations, cp. 1. 101 above. pateris et auro, ‘golden bowls.’ 

193, 194. ebur, the ‘ivory’ flute. Tyrrhenus, probably a customary 
epithet of flute-players, as having been, like actors (Liv. vii. 2), originally 
imported from Etruria, the source of all the arts at Rome. The life of 
a flute-player attached to some temple would make him pinguis, ‘sleek’ 
and ‘ fat:’ cp. the language of old English ballads about monks and friars. 
reddimus, ‘render,’ i.e. as a gift due to the gods. 


196. urentes, the bite of goats was thought poisonous, especially to 
olive-trees, 
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197. ‘ Go to the glades and distant fields of fertile Tarentum.’ 

198. amisit Mantua, referring to the distribution of Mantuan territory 
by the triumvirs among their veteran troops. See Ecl. i and ix. 

200. deerunt, dissyllable by synizesis, 

203, 204. nigra, ‘this is the colour of the land in Campania, and indi- 
cates the presence of decayed animal and vegetable matter’ (Keightley). 
fere, ‘ for the most part.’ pingwis, etc., ‘a soil that shows rich when the 
ploughshare is driven in. putre, ‘crumbling.’ 

205. iuvencis, abl. of circumstance. 

207. The antecedent to unde must be supplied. ‘Or again (that soil is 
best for corn) from whence,’ etc.; i.e. a lately cleared soil is also good for 
corn. iratus, at the unproductive wood. 

211. rudis, ‘untried;’ so mare rude Catull. lxiv. 11. enituit, ex- 
plained by some of the shining look of the earth after ploughing, is better 
taken generally of the brightness of cultivated fields. ‘The virgin plain 
soon smiles, when once it has felt the plough.’ enituit, for the lengthening 
of the final syllable see Introd. p. 17. 

212. nam, etc. (he recommends strong or newly cleared soils), ‘ for as for 
the gravel of a down country it hardly grows cassia-shrubs and rosemary 
for bees ’—much less corn for men. rorem, sc. marinum. 

214, 215. tofus, ‘tufa,’ a porous volcanic stone common in Italy. 
negant, etc., ‘say that no other lands,’ etc., i.e. the presence of tufa and 
marl is a sign that snakes haunt the place. 

219. viridi has the best MS. authority: w7zrzdis, the other reading, 
would go closely with vestit, ‘ clothes itself in green.’ 

220. seabie et salsa robigine, hendiadys: ‘with a scurf of briny 
rust.’ 

222, 223. oleo, ‘for oil,’ a poetical use of the dative: oleae, the other 
reading, has less MS. support. facilem, ‘kindly,’ opposed to dzffictlis 
k x79: 

225. vacuis, ‘ desolate, i.e. ‘thinly peopled,’ cp. vaceu's Cumés Juv. iil. 2. 
The river Clanius in Campania overflowed (non aequus) Acerrae. 

227. wtrum must be supplied with rara sit: si belongs to requires. 

231. in solido, ‘ where the ground is firm.’ puteum, ‘a pit.’ 

233. si deerunt (above 1. 200), ‘if there is not enough’ (to fill up 
the hole). 

235-237. scrobibus, plur. for sing., used loosely as=futeo. superabit 
gives the opposite idea to deerunt. ‘If there be earth left over, when the 
trench is filled up, ’tis a close soil; look for resistance in the clods, and 
stiffness in the ridges, and employ stout oxen for ploughing up the ground.’ 
The epithets cunctantes, crassa, validis are emphatic. 

238. perhibetur, ‘ what is commonly called “ bitter.” ’ 

239. arando, ‘with ploughing,’ the gerund being equivalent to an 
abstract verbal substantive. _So habendo, ‘ with holding,’ 1. 250 below. 

241, 242. specimen, ‘token. qualos, ‘ baskets,’ and cola, ‘ strainers,’ 
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denote the same thing, i.e. baskets of close-plaited osier, used as strainers 
in the wine-press. 

243, 244. huc, i.e. into the strainers. ad plenum, ‘till the strainers 
are full.’ 

246, 247. ‘But the flavour will clearly betray it, and with bitter disrelish 
will warp into a frown the faces of those who taste.’ manifestus, in 
sense adverbial. tristia, proleptic. torquebit, cp. Lucr. ii. 400 A?¢ contra 
tetra absinthi natura ferique Centauri foedo pertorquent ora sapore, where 
Munro cites Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ x. 599 ‘ With hatefullest disrelish writhed 
their jaws.’ amaro, some MSS. give azaror—a substantive only occurring 
Luer. iv. 224. Gellius (i. 21) says that amaro was generally read in his 
time, but that Hyginus, an old commentator, professed to have discovered 
in a MS. belonging to Virgil’s family the v.1. amaror. amaro, however, is 
clearly the best, as sensu is improved by an epithet, and the addition of 
another nominative similar to saZor is unnecessary (Con.). 

248. pinguis, here of a stiff clay soil that will not crumble. denique, 
‘in brief.’ 

249, 250. ‘It never breaks up when tossed in the hand, but like pitch 
yields clammily to the fingers as you hold it.’ habendo, see note to 
1. 239. 

251. ipsa, ‘in itself (independently of cultivation) productive beyond 
measure.’ The soil is too luxuriant and its products too rank. 

253. primis aristis, ‘ the young ears;’ over-luxuriance, when the ears 
are first appearing, being a bad sign. 

254, 255. tacitam, in sense adverbial, ‘ betrays itself by its own weight 
without further sign.” promptum, ‘easy.’ oculis, ablative. 

256. quis cui, a double question, ‘which earth has which colour.’ 
sceleratum frigus, ‘that vile cold’ (Con.)—the strength of the expression 
is half playful. 

260, 261. excoquere, ‘to dry in the sun.’ et...montes, ‘and to 
cleave with trenches the large hill-sides.’ Virgil inculcates a lesson of hard 
and thorough work. ante repeats multo ante |. 259. supinatas, ‘up- 
turned.’ 

263, 264. id curant, ‘that (i.e. a crumbling soil) is the work of.’ 
labefacta movens, ‘ loosening and upturning.’ 

265. haud ulla vigilantia fugit, ‘no watchfulness escapes,’ i.e. ‘whose 
watchfulness nothing escapes.’ fugit, perf. denoting custom. ~ 

266, 267. ‘ They first look out a place where the young vine crop may 
be got ready for its supporters, just like the spot to which it is soon to 
be removed and planted out ’—i.e. they choose two similar spots, one for a 
seminarium or nursery, the other for an arbustum or regular vineyard. 
similem... et, ‘like to that,’ etc. the ordinary Latin construction. ar- 
boribus, i.e. for the trees on which the vine will be trained in the regular 
vineyard. digesta feratur, a poetical variety for feratur et digeratur, 
‘may be taken and planted ont.’ 
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268. ‘Lest the young plants take unkindly to their mother soil if 
suddenly changed.’ semina, here the young vines. The word is often 
applied to young trees by the agricultural writers. 

271. quae... - axi, ‘which side (i.¢. back) it turned to the north 
pole.’ 

272. restituant, ‘may reproduce’ the original position. adeo, etc, ‘so 
important is habit in the young ;’ in teneris =7 lencris rehus, ‘in the case 
of young things.’ Quintilian (i. 3) read @ teneris, ‘ from infancy.’ 

274. campi is the emphatic word, being equivalent to plano: if it is the 
fields of a rich /aim you are measuring out.’ 

275. densa, sc. semina. in dengo, ‘in closely-planted soil? non 
segnior ubere, ‘ not less prolific,’ lit, ‘not slower in fertility :’ ep. fertilis 
ubere 1.185. Some take in denso ubere together, ‘in close-planted soz/:’ 
but, as Con. points out, the words could hardly mean anything but close or 
stiff soil. 

276-278. ‘ But if you mark out a soil of waving slopes and upland downs, 
give your rows free space; and all the same (as in close planting), when 
your trees are planted, let every path in the line it cuts square exactly with 
the others.’ The arrangement is to be as symmetrical in open planting as in 
close. in unguem, ‘ exactly,’ lit. ‘to a nail, a metaphor from sculpture, 
where the smoothness of the marble was tested by passing the nail over it. 
Cp. Hor. Sat. i. 5.32 ad unguem factus homo, secto limite, ‘in respect of 
the line cut’ by each wa, or avenue. 

279-283. ‘ As often in some mighty war when a legion has deployed its 
cohorts in long array (longa with explicuit); the column has halted on 
an open plain and the lines are dressed, and far and wide the ground is all 
a sea of gleaming brass, before they join their dread encounter, while Mars 
yet hovers in suspense between the hosts.’ aere renidenti is suggested by 
Lucr. ii. 325 ‘otague circum Aere renidescit tellus. Vineyards were ordi- 
narily arranged (Plin. xvii. 11. 15) in the form of a quincunx—e. g. 

¢c *% % * % % x % % 

% # % % % % % 
* % * % % % % % 
And as in the old republican armies the three lines of Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii were drawn up in a similar manner, the comparison is especially 
appropriate. 

284. ‘Let all be measured out with roads in even line.” paribus 
numeris viarum, a rather loose expression, =‘ even arrangement of roads,’ 
Other renderings are (1) to take viarum with omnia, but the position of 
the words is against this; (2) to join dimensa viarum, ‘let all the 
measured ayenues be even;’ which may possibly be right. Cp. strata 
viarum Aen. 1. 422. 

288. fastigia, ‘depth, properly ‘height.’ 

289. ausim, ‘I should venture,’ subjunct. of modified statement. ‘This 
and faxim ( facsim) axe the only regular survivals in classical Latin of a 
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series of future forms in -so, -sémz, -sere (ind., subj., infin.), common in 
the older dialect of Plautus, old laws and formularies, etc. 

290. ‘The tree is planted deeper and far into the ground.’ terrae, 
poetical dative of recipient instead of prep. and case: cp. Aen. xi. 205 ¢errae 
infodiunt, Some explain ¢errae in these places as a survival of the old 
locative: but the poetical use of the dative in a local sense is common in 
poetry. axrbos, here the tree which serves as a support, as opposed to the 
vitis or vine. 

295. volvens, ‘rolling,’ and so passing through; cp. Aen. i. 9 ot volvere 
casus. @urando vincit, ‘conquers by lasting,’ ie. ‘outlasts.’ virum 
saecula, ‘generations of men. Cp. Lucr. i. 102 MWultague vivendo vitalia 
vincere saecla, 

299. corylum, the hazel is not to be planted as a supporter. flagella, 
the topmost shoots of the vine, which are not to be used as cuttings. 

300. arbore, the tree which supports the vine. plantas, cuttings or _ 
shoots. 

301. tantus amor terrae. So great is their love for the earth, that 
shoots taken from a part of the tree far removed from it are less vigorous and 
serviceable. 

302. semina, the ‘young plants, as in 1. 268 above. neve oleae... 
truncos, ‘nor plant wild olive trunks in the vineyard,’ i.e. do not use the 
wild olive as a supporter. insere=7w/ersere; ll. 312, 313 refer to the 
vines, which are destroyed if the wild olives catch fire. Some editors read 
olea (a conjecture from o/as, found in one MS.), and translate ‘do not graft 
wild stocks (of o/easter) with the olive.’ The passage down to 1. 314 would 
then refer to o/zves. But this sudden digression about olives in the midst of 
precepts about vines would be altogether inexplicable, and the MS. support 
for the reading o/ea is extremely weak. 

303. excidit, a spark is ‘dropped’ by careless husbandmen. 

308. ruit, ‘throws up,’ see G. i. 105, note. 

310. a vertice, ‘from above.’ 

312. hoe ubi, sc. acctdzt, a very unusual ellipse. non a stirpe valent, 
the vines ‘have no power left in their roots.’ caesaeque, ‘nor when cut’ to 
make them grow again: que is disjunctive. 

314. superat, ‘alone remains.’ 

315. ‘Nor let any one have such credit for foresight as to persuade you ;’ 
a condensed expression for tam prudens habeatur ut persuadeat. 

316. moveri, ‘persuade you that it should be upturned.’ The MSS. 
vary between overt and movere: but the former, though harder, is more 
pleasing in sound after spirante, and should therefore probably be preferred. 

317. semine iacto, ‘when the young plant is set:’ cp. ll. 268, 302. 

318. ‘ Does it suffer it (the young plant) to attach its frozen root to the 
soil.” This is better than to take coneretam as proleptic=zéa ut con- 
crescat, 

319. rubenti, with flowers. 
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320. avis, i.e. the stork; cp. Juv. xiv. 74 serpente ciconia pullos Nutrit. 

322. hiemem contingit, ‘reaches the winter.’ The picture is of the 
horses of the sun racing along the path of the zodiac. 

323. adeo lays stress on ver: ‘’tis even spring that...’ 

326. laetae, ‘fruitful.’ The fertilising effect of rain descending on the 
‘lap of earth’ is described in a metaphor from physical generation, the sky 
being wedded to his bride the Earth. Cp. Lucr. i. 250 pereunt imbres ubi 
eos pater aether In gremium matris terrai praecipitavit; and Eur. fr. inc. 
890 épG 8’ 6 cepvds ovpavds TAnpovpevos *OuBpov Teceiv és yaiay. 

331. laxant sinus, ‘unseal their wombs’ (Con.), a continuation of the 
metaphor of 1. 325. superat, etc., ‘soft moisture everywhere (omnibus, 
sc. arvis) abounds.’ 

333. credere with in novos soles is a condensed expression for ‘ trust 
themselves to come forth towards (i.e. ‘to meet’) the suns of each succeed- 
ing day.’ novos, because they are introducing the warm season. gramina, 
so the MSS. Germina is read by some editors on the authority of 
Celsus, 

336-342. Virgil apparently means that the world must have been born 
in spring, as the season most favourable to young products of all kinds. 

338. crediderim, subj. of modified statement, as ¢razszerim |. 102. ver 
illud erat, ‘’twas spring-time then.’ 

341. ferrea, the epithet is in keeping with Virgil’s conception of man as 
born to toil and suffering: cp. G. i. 63 wnde homines nati, durum genus. 
terrea (found as a correction in one of the good MSS.) is adopted by most 
editors, as being more suitable to the passage. But it is less forcible than 
ferrea, and tautological with arvis. On the whole there seems to be no 
reason for departing from MS. authority. 

342. sidera, the stars are poetically regarded as living inhabitants of 
the sky. 

343. res tenerae, ‘young plants:’ the phrase is from Lucretius i. 79. 
possent, ‘could bear,’ the reference being to spring generally, and not 
to the time of creation. hune laborem, the frosts, etc. to which plants 
are exposed. 

344. A hypermetric verse; see Introd. p. 19. 

345. exciperet, ‘greet,’ i.e. after the winter. The general idea is that 
of receiving from some other person or condition: so except hospitio (from 
a journey) Hor. Sat. i. 5. 1, excipiant tnfantem (from the mother) Juv. vii. 
195, excipiat tironem porta (from a campaign) ib. xvi. 3. 

346, 347. premes, ‘plant.’ virgulta, probably trees in general, and 
not vines specially, since Theophrastus, from whom the following precepts 
are taken, applies them to all kinds of trees. memor occule = memento 
occulere. 

348. squalentes, ‘rough.’ 

350. halitus, probably ‘air,’ not ‘vapour.’ The earth being kept open, 
air will be better able to get to the roots. animos tollent, ‘will take 
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heart :’ the phrase is used in Aen. ix. 127 of raising another’s spirits. iam- 
que =757, ‘before now.’ 

352. urgerent, ‘overhang them :;’ it cannot be meant that the plants are 
to be pressed down and crushed. 

354, 355. seminibus, ‘young vines.’ diducere, ‘to loosen the earth 
about their shoots,’ i.e. when just making their way above ground. capita, 
here apparently, as often in Cato, the ‘roots’ of the vine. iactare, ‘swing,’ 
the bidens being a two-pronged hoe of great weight, used somewhat like a 
pickaxe. 

358, 359. Reeds (calami) and wands of peeled rods (rasae hastilia 
virgae) were used as cross-pieces, and placed horizontally on stakes (sudes) 
and forks (fureas), to assist the vines in climbing, till they reached the 
boughs of the elms themselves. 

361. tabulata, ‘stories’ or ‘floors:’ here of the successive branches of 
the elm on which the vine was trained. ‘And run from story to story along 
the elms above.’ 

362 sqq. Munro on Lucr. iii. 451 shows exhaustively how in all this 
part of the Georgics Virgil’s mind appears ‘saturated with the verses of 
Lucretius.’ 

364. laxis, etc., ‘launched into the open sky in full career.’ per 
purum, like ava per vacuum G. iii. 109. The line is suggested by Lucret. 
v. 786, 787 arboribusque datumst varits exinde per auras Crescendi mag- 
num immissts certamen habenis. 

365. ipsa, sc. vz¢7s, as distinguished from the leaves (frondes). 

366. inter legendae, ‘picked out.’ The tmesis with que is common in 
Lucretius. 

368. comas, a natural metaphor for the foliage of trees. Kenn. cites 
Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ii. 11. 19 ‘When the wroth western wind doth 
reave their locks ;’ and Milton, ‘Par. Lost,’ x. 1066 ‘while the winds Blow 
moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks Of these fair-spreading trees.’ 

371, 372. tenendum, ‘kept off.’ imprudens laborum, ‘ and knows as 
yet no trials.’ 

373. super, ‘besides.’ indignas, ‘harsh,’ ‘cruel ;’ the winter is regarded 
as a living being, whose conduct is unworthy. 

374. uri, ‘ buffaloes ;’ strictly speaking those of Germany (whence the 
name ‘Ur-ochs,’ ‘ Auerochs,’ i.e. wild ox). capreae, ‘roes.’ sequaces, 
‘ persecuting ’ or ‘troublesome.’ 

376-379. ‘No cold that hoar-frost ever congealed, no summer that ever 
smote heavily on the parching rocks, has been so fatal to it (dlli, dat.) as the 
herds, with the venom of their sharp tooth, and wounds impressed upon the 
stem that they have gnawed’ (Con.). frigora concreta pruina, an arti- 
ficial Virgilian variation for the Lucretian zx acr¢ concreta pruzna iii. 20. 
admorso, the vv.ll. ad morsum, a morsw, etc., probably arose from 
ignorance of the fact that s¢z~fs is sometimes masculine in Virgil. 

380, 381. The reference is to the Dionysiac festivals at Athens, at which 
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tragedies and comedies (veteres Indi, ‘old plays’) were produced. et 
virtually = gwe¢m. see on Ecl. vii. 7. proscaenia, ‘the stage,’ the erection 
in front of the scaena or back-scene. 

382, 383. ‘And the sons of Theseus (i. e. the Athenians) offer prizes for 
the people at their village and cross-road gatherings.’ in gentes, so Ribb. 
for zugentes, the reading of almost all the MSS. But zgentes, whether 
taken with pagos or Theseidae, would have no point. The ordinary read- 
ing zmgenzis (‘for wit? or ‘for men of wit’) rests on the authority of only 
one MS., and is more likely to have been a correction for zmgentzs, than vice 
versa. pagos et compita, Virgil is thinking of the Rural Dionysia held in 
the Attic demes, but uses language more appropriate to the Roman rural 
festivals, the Paganalia and Compitalia, held in the villages and cross-roads. 

384. ‘Dance on greased bags of goat-skin in the velvet meads.’ This 
dance upon a goat-skin (doxwAvacpes) was an amusement at the Anthesteria, 
and other festivals of Dionysus. 

385, 386. This refers to the Fescennina carmina, rude satiric dialogues 
in extempore verse, carried on by the Italians at their rustic festivals. Cp. Hor. 
Epp. ii. 1. 145-148 Fescennina per hunc tnventa licentia morem Versibus 
alternis opprobria rustica fudit, Libertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lusit amabiliter, versibus incomptis, probably the rough Saturnian verse, 
the indigenous metre of Italy. 

387. corticibus cavatis, ablat. of material, ‘masks of hollowed bark.’ 

389. oscilla (dim. of oscudum, from os), faces of Bacchus hung on trees 
so as to turn every way with the wind, and spread fertility, whence oscz//are, 
‘to swing.’ mollia, ‘waving.’ Con., however, explain it as =‘ mild,’ 
‘tender,’ of the god’s features. 

392. honestum, ‘comely.’ 

393. honorem, any form of celebration; here of a ‘hymn,’ in Aen. i. 53 
of a ‘ sacrifice.’ 

394. lances, ‘dishes’ of all fruits in season; hence called saturae, 
whence satura, originally a hodge-podge or medley, like our ‘ miscellanies.’ 

395. sacer, ‘ devoted.’ 

397. curandis, ‘dressing’ the vines, refers to the various operations 
subsequent to the planting. 

398. exhausti=ex/austionis; ‘which has never exhaustion enough, i.e. 
is never at anend. For pass. part. neut. thus used as subst. (mainly poetical), 
cp. G. iii. 348 exspectatum, Aen. v. 6 notum, Liv. i. 53 mt degeneratum in 
alits huic quogue decoré offecisset. 

399. versis, i.e. with the back of the hoe. 

401. nemus, the ‘grove’ (i.e. both the vines, and the trees which 
support them) must be thinned of their leaves, in order to let the sun 
reach the clusters. 

403. iam olim, ‘even then;’ the original sense of olim (locative from 
olle=ille) is ‘at that time;’ and the indefinite sense ‘at some time,’ ‘formerly,’ 
comes later. 
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406, 407. Saturni dente, i.e. the pruning knife, with which Saturn was 
regularly represented ; Ovid (Ibis 214) calls him falczfer senex. relictam, 
‘which he has left,’ i.e. he comes back to thevine. fingit, ‘moulds’ or ‘shapes.’ 

408 sqq. ‘ Virgil here imitates the short sententious maxims of Hesiod, 
and the imperative forms in -¢o of the old Roman laws’ (Kenn.). primus, 
etc, are emphatic : ‘ Be the first to...’ 

409. sarmenta, ‘ prunings,’ from savgo, an old agricultural term whose 
root is identical with dpma¢w. -vallos, ‘vine poles.’ 

410. metito, lit. ‘mow,’ here used of gathering the grapes. bis... 
umbra, ‘twice the vines are overshadowed with leaves;’ i.e. the leaves 
have to be thinned twice in the year. 

411. ‘ Twice (in the year) do weeds choke your crop of vines with thick 
noxious growth.’ sentibus, ‘briars,’ here of any noxious weed. 

412. uterque labor, i.e. the thinning of the leaves (fampznatio), and 
the rooting out of weeds (ruzcatio). laudato, etc., ‘ praise a large estate, 
farm a small one:’ an epigrammatic expression borrowed from Hesiod, 
Works 641 vip odlynv aiveiy peyadrn 8 evi popria Oéc0a. The meaning 
implied in laudato, as in aiveiy and éraveiy in Greek, is ‘ praise but don’t 
make use of,’ i. e. ‘ decline.’ 

413-415. Broom (ruseus), reeds and osiers (harundo, salicti) were 
used to bind the vines to the elms or other supports. 

416. reponunt, i. e. ‘no longer demand.’ 

417. ‘Now the last vine-dresser is singing over the completion of his 
rows. effectos, sc. esse. antes, a rare word, used also of ranks of soldiers. 

419. uvis, dat. of indirect reference, ‘for the grapes.’ It might be taken, 
but less probably, as dat. of the agent, ‘by the grapes.’ 

421. tenaces, ‘tearing’ the ground (Con.). 

422. ‘When once they have taken root in the soil or weathered the breezes.’ 

423. satis, from sata, ‘the olives.’ 

424. cum vomere, ‘with the aid of the plough-share,’ a repetition of 
the idea already expressed in cum dente recluditur unco. Some under- 
stand dente unco of the hoe, and supply vec/uditur with the second cum, 
which they take as a conjunction. But to say that the earth supplies mois- 
ture, when upturned by the hoe, and teeming crops, when upturned by the 
ploughshare, seems absurd. 

425. hoe, etc. ‘ This (i.e. ploughing) it is which nurtures the rich olive 
so dear to Peace.’ nutritur has the best MS. authority. The v. 1. sztritor 
(‘with this rear the olive,’ etc.) is generally adopted by the editors. But 
nutritur, besides being better supported, is superior in sense, as the im- 
perative would be rather out of place here. placitam, ‘pleasing,’ an example 
of the past part. of an intrans. verb used actively : not uncommon in poetry 
and old Latin. Paci, the olive being the universal token of peace or suppli- 
cation. 

426, 427. poma =‘fruit-trees.. The metaphor is that of a man feeling 
his limbs strong under him. vires suas, ‘their proper or full strength,’ 
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430. aviaria, ‘haunts of birds,’ i.e. woods; cp. Lucr. i. 18 frondiferasque 
domos avium, 

431. tondentur cytisi, ‘luceme serves for fodder.’ 

432. ignes, ‘fires’ rather than ‘torch-lights.’ 

433. et expresses surprise or indignation, as often: cp. Aen. vi. 806 e 
dulitamus adhuc virtute extendere vires, Cic. Phil. i. 8 e¢ vos acta Caesaris 
defenditis, gui leges evertitis ? 

434, 435. maiora, such as are mentioned in ll. 437 sqq.; mznora being 
willows, broom, etc. sequar, ‘speak of.’ illae, pleonastic, giving addi- 
tional emphasis: cp. Aen. i. 3 mudtum tlle et terris tactatus et alto, v. 456 
nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra. 

437. Virgil continues the subject of forest-trees (maiora). Cytorus, a 
mountain of Paphlagonia covered with box-trees. The box-tree grows 
indigenous in a few spots in England—e.g. on the Chiltern Hills in 
Buckinghamshire. 

438. Naryciae, ‘ Bruttian,’ Naryx in Opuntian Locris being the mother 
country of the Bruttian Locri. Bruttian pitch was celebrated. 

439. obnoxia, ‘ indebted.’ 

441. ‘For ever rent and wrecked by stormy blasts.’ The rhythm is 
expressive of the fitful gusts of wind. anmimosi (az7@) =‘ windy,’ ‘stormy ;’ 
Ov. Am. i. 6.51 7mpulsa et animoso tanua vento, Stat. Theb. ix. 459 andmosa- 
gue surgit Tempestas ; so of pictures, i. e. ‘ full of life,’ Prop. iv. 8. 9 Gloria 
Lysippost animosa effingere signa. This last example especially points to 
a distinction between this and azzmosus=‘courageous’ (anzmus); or at any 
rate to two quite distinct uses of the same word, the one associated with 
the idea of azzma, the other with that of amzmus. franguntque feruntque, 
like agere et ferre; the double expression enhancing the notion of violence 
as in ‘harry and carry.’ 

442. fetus, ‘ products ’—not ‘fruits,’ for they are s¢erz/es. 

443. A hypermetric line, see Introd. p. 19. 

444, hinc, ex his silvis. trivere, ‘they shape.’ The perfect denotes 
custom. tympana, ‘drum-wheels ’ of solid wood, without spokes (like 
those now in use on railways). 

445. pandas carinas, ‘curved hud/s, not keels, which would be straight. 
The word carzna, as Prof. Nettleship shows (‘Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy’), denotes properly the lower part or bottom of a ship, not merely the 
keel, though it is sometimes used in this latter sense. He quotes, among 
other passages, Enn. A. 560 pandam ductura carinam, Cat.64. 10 pinea con- 
zZungens inflexae texta carinae, Caes. B.G. carinae planiores quam nostrarum 
navium, quo facilius vada excipere possent. Cp. also Sall. Jug. 18. 8 aedificra 
Numidarum..... oblonga, incurvis lateribus texta, quast navium carinae, 

446. viminibus, frondibus, ablatives. The leaves of the elm, in times 
of scarcity, were used for fodder. 

447, 448. hastilibus, ‘lance-like’ shoots, as Aen. ill. 23. bona bello, 
epithet of cornus : the construction is myrtus et cornus fecundae validis 
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hastilibus. Ituraeos, a literary epithet, the Ituraei being a tribe of Arab 
archers in Palestine. 

449. nec... non, ‘moreover.’ léves and torno rasile are semi-pro- 
leptic (or rather, participial) in construction—the linden if smoothed, and 
the box if planed by the chisel. 

452, missa, ‘sped down the Po ;’ Pado, local ablative. 

453. alvo, the ‘entrails’ of a diseased ilex : so all the MSS. except one, 
which gives a/veo. [Cp. Shakespeare, ‘ Tempest,’ i. 2. 293 ‘ I will rend an 
oak, And peg thee in his knotty entrails.’] a/vas is regularly used by agri- 
cultural writers of a bee-hive. 

454. memorandum, ‘ note-worthy.’ Baccheia, Barynta. 

456. Centauros, referring to the drunken contest between the Centaurs 
and Lapithae at the marriage feast of Pirithous, king of the Lapithae. leto, 
instrumental abl. 

458-540. In this episode ‘the charm of peaceful contemplation, of 
Nature in her serenest aspect and harmony with the human soul, of an 
ethical ideal based on religious belief and national traditions, of a life of 
pure and tranquil happiness, remote from the clash of arms and the pride 
and passions of the world; is made present to us in a strain of continuous 
and modulated music, which neither Virgil himself nor any other poet has 


surpassed ’ (Sellar, ‘ Virgil, ch. yi pp. 256, 257). 
i 458. ‘How blest bexagattr cod they but know their own happiness, 
are the country folk !’” fortunatos, accus. of exclamation like me miserune ! 


ete. norint, perf. subj. with pres. meaning: the apodosis would be szmz. 

460. humo, ‘from the ground.’ facilem, ‘plenteous.’ iustissima, 
“most righteous,’ because she gives without stint to all alike. 

461, 462. foribus superbis, descriptive abl. with domus alta. mane 
salutantum, i.e. clients and others paying their respects. Such /evées were 
held early, from 6 to 8 A.M.; cp. Mart. iv. 8.1 prima salutantes atque 
altera continet hora. totis aedibus, ‘ from the whole palace.’ 

463, 464. ‘ Nor gaze on doors inlaid (varios) with lovely tortoise-shell, 
and gold-embroidered coverlets and bronzes of Ephyra.’ illusas, ‘ fanci- 
fully wrought :’ Judere, lusuws, etc., are used of art imitating nature, and 
applied to works of art and music. Ephyreia, ‘ Corinthian,’ Ephyra being 
the old name for Corinth. Corinth was celebrated for its works of art. 

465, 466. Assyrio, loosely used for ‘Tyrian.’ veneno, ‘drug,’ here 
with a touch of contempt. casia, an Eastern aromatic tree, used for scent- 
ing oil, liquidi usus olivi, ‘ the service of the clear olive oil.’ 

467-471. ‘Yet have they careless ease and a life that knows no guile, 
rich in varied wealth—the liberty of broad domains, with grots and fresh 
lakes; cool valleys too, and lowing kine, and slumber soft beneath the 
shade are there.’ Tempe, for any beautiful valley: properly the valley of 
the Peneus in Thessaly. 

473. ‘There is religion and reverence for age.’ 

475. ante omnia with primum. ‘First and before all,’ says Virgil, 
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‘I would be the poet of philosophy.’ Virgil is here thinking \not only of 
Lucretius, but of the Greek philosopher poets, such as Empedocles, Xeno- 
phanes, and Aratus, and also of mythical bards like Orpheus and Musaeus, 
who revealed various mysteries in verse.’ 

476. quarum sacra fero, ‘ whose priest I am: 
musarunt sacerdos. 

478. labores, ‘toils’ (i.e. eclipses), a poetical variety for defectus. 
The line is from Lucret. v. 751 solis item quoque defectus lunaeque latebras. 

479, 480. tumescant, residant apparently refer, not to the tides, but 
to violent upheavals of the sea caused by earthquakes, such as Thucydides 
describes (iii. 89). 

482. tardis, ‘lingering,’ i.e. the winter nights. 

484. The reference is probably to Empedocles’ theory that the blood 
about the heart (aiya mepiedpdiov) was the seat of the intellect. Hence 
coldness of blood there would denote slowness of intellect. Among the 
Romans generally the heart was associated with the intelligence; hence 
excors, ‘foolish,’ etc. 

486-488. o whi, etc., ‘O where is Spercheus with its plains and Tay- 
getus haunted by Bacchanal maidens of Laconia?’ i.e. ‘ would that I were 
there.’ bacchata, deponent yerb in passive sense, as bacchatam Naxum 
Aen. iii. 125. 

490-492. Evidently in reminiscence of passages in Lucretius, e. g. i. 79 
Quare religio pedibus subiecta vicissim Opteritur, iii. 37 Lt metus tlle foras 
praeceps Acheruntis agendus, 1072 naturae primum studeat cognoscere 
causas. qui potuit obviously refers mainly to Lucretius himself, though 
the tone of the passage is general, and might apply to any Epicurean 
philosopher. 

495. fasces, the rods with axes carried before Roman magistrates. 
populi, gen. subj., ‘the honours which the people give.’ 

496. ‘And feuds that rouse faithless brethren to strife.’ fratres might 
perhaps allude to the rivalry of Phraates and Tiridates for the throne of 
Parthia; but more probably refers to the break up of families in civil war ; 
ep. Lucr. iii. 72, 73 Crudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris Et consangui- 
neum mensas odere timentgue; and 1. 510 below. 

497. ‘And Dacians swooping down from Hister, their ally.’ The 
Dacians used to cross the frozen Danube into the Roman territory : hence 
the river is picturesquely said to be in league with them. They were at war 
with Rome B.C. 30. 

498, 499. ‘Not Rome herself and kingdoms tottering to their fall;’ i.e. 
not the highest interests and most startling vicissitudes of politics can shake 
the serenity of rural life—a serenity to which the distinctions of poverty 
and wealth, and the emotions they cause, are unknown. In neque doluit... 
inopem Virgil attributes to his ideal countryman, not a selfish indifference, 
but the absence of any conditions to call out pity for others—all being 


so happy. 


> 


cp. Hor. Od. iii. 1. 3 
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500-502. ipsa, ‘of themselves.’ volentia and sponte sua repeat and 
emphasise the notion of spontaneity—‘unasked, of their own free will. 
tabularia, ‘records’ or ‘archives.’ Some trace a special allusion to freedom 
from taxation, or from public contracts; but dura... forum... tabularia 
merely indicate city life in general, 

503-512. Various means, motives and consequences of greed and 
ambition incident to city life; of which Virgil's own time supplied 
abundant illustrations, which his readers could apply as they chose, 
‘Some ply their oars in unknown seas, rush eagerly to arms, and make their 
way into kings’ courts. One plots ruin for a city and its hapless homes, 
that he may drink from jewelled cups and rest on ‘Tyrian purple: another 
hoards his wealth, and broods over buried treasure, One listens at the 
Rostra in rapt amaze; another, open-mouthed, is carried away by the cheers 
of high and low that ring, aye again and again, along the benches. "Tis 
joy to have dipped their hands in a brother's blood: they pass into 
exile from home and its delights, and seek another country beneath 
another sun,’ 

504. regum is by some restricted to its use in Hor. Mpp. i. 7, 37, ete. = 
‘the great.’ But in connection with the preceding words the favour of 
foreign kings, rather than of Roman nobles, seems implied. Virgil points 
to adventurers who sought their fortunes in other lands. 

505. exoidiis, ablative. 

508. hic, the aspirant to eloquence, hune, the aspirant to political 
eminence. 

509. cuneos, the blocks of seats in the auditorium of a theatre, so called 
from their wedge-like shape. The people sat in these, the senators (patres) 
in the orchestra: but cunei is here used of the whole theatre. Popular 
statesmen, etc. were cheered on entering, enim here, as in Aen. viii, 84 
tibt entm, tibi, maxima Luno Mactat, is merely an affirmative particle, 
which use is prior to its ordinary causal meaning. Cp. also Plaut. ‘Trin, 
v. 2. 10 Eniim me nominat, Liv, xxiii. 45 enim tam mune minor est res. 

514. hine anni labor, ‘hence the year’s employment.’ parvosque 
nepotes, ‘his little grandsons.’ One MS, gives penates, ‘his humble 
home,’ which some prefer, But though there is no special reason why 
Virgil should speak of grandsons rather than sons, the expression is not 
inappropriate, and it is safer to keep to the MSS, 

515, meritos, ‘that have served him well.’ 

516. requies, i.e. amo, ‘Nor is there any stint to the year’s o'erflow- 
ing either with fruits, or the offspring of flocks, or sheaves of corn.’ 

519-522. baca, ‘the olive,’ for which Sicyon was famous. ponit, ‘is 
dropping.’ coquitur, ‘ ripens.’ 

523. pendent, etc., ‘hang about his lips (for kisses),’ osenla, here in 
its original sense as a diminutive of es. Cp, Gray’s Elegy, ‘And climb his 
knees the envied kiss to share.’ : 

527-529. agitat=agi/, ‘ Himself keeps holy day; and stretched upon 


cue \ 
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the grass, while comrades wreathe the bowl around their altar fire, he pours 
a libation and calls on Bacchus.’ ignis, a turf-built altar. cratera coro- 
nant, apparently suggested by Homer's x«pnripas émeordpayro moroio, 
though the meaning there is ‘fill the bowls high with wine,’ while Virgil 
means ‘wreathe with flowers. Cp. Aen. iii, 525 magnum cralera corona 
Induit. 

530, iaculi...in ulmo, ‘appoints contests of shooting (at a mark) in 
an elm’—a condensed expression. certamen ponere, like the Greek 
dyava rida. 

534, seilicet gives rhetorical emphasis to the words connected with it- 
‘Thus, surely, brave Etruria grew, thus Rome became the fairest thing on 
earth, and girt her seven hills with a single city’s wall.’ 

536-538. Dictaei, ‘of Mount Dicte’ in Crete, i.e. Jupiter, who was 
said to have been born there, and who succeeded to Saturn in empire. 
iuvencis, abl. with epulata. Tor the supposed impicty of slaying the ox, 
the fellow-labourer of man, cp. Cic. N. D. ii. 63 tanta putabatur utilitas 
percipt ex bubus, ut corum visceribus vesct scelus haberelur. aureus, as 
ruler of the golden age. 

541. spatiis (the circuits of a race-coursc) goes with immensum, 
‘boundless in its circuits.’ The metaphor is from a chariot-race. ‘But now 
I have finished my course over the boundless plain.’ 

542. MSS. vary between fumantia and spumantia; the former seems 
more appropriate. 
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NOTES TO BOOK III. 


THE subject of this book is the care of the different animals which are 
required by the farmer. After a lengthy introduction (1-48), in which 
Virgil promises at some future time to write an epic poem in honour of 
Augustus, he proceeds to treat first of horses and cattle. The choice of 
cows and stallions for breeding purposes is discussed (49-122); directions 
are given for the treatment of sire and dam before breeding, and of the 
mothers when with young (123-156); the rearing of calves and foals is 
described (157-208); and an account of the effect of the sexual passion 
upon bulls and horses (209-241) leads the way to a long digression upon 
love (242-285), which concludes this portion of the poem. 

Sheep and goats (in Latin Zecudes as opposed to armenta, or horses and 
cattle) are next treated of. The mode of tending them in winter and in 
summer respectively (286-338) suggests another digression, in which an 
African shepherd’s summer and a Scythian shepherd’s winter are described 
(339-383). Then follow directions about rearing flocks for wool or milk 
(384-403); a few remarks about dogs (404-413), and the necessity of 
killing serpents (414-439); a description of the diseases of sheep (440- 
473); and finally a long account of a murrain among animals in Noricum 
(474 to end), which is appended in imitation of Lucretius’ celebrated 
description of the Athenian plague in the sixth book of the ‘De Rerum 
Natura.’ 


1-48. This introduction seems to have been written in the year 29 B.C., 
a year of general holiday and public honour to Augustus. Its tone of 
unmixed exultation corresponds to that of the introduction to G. i, and to 
Hor. Od. ii. 9, which is thus a companion passage. Professor Nettleship 
(‘Ancient Lives of Vergil,’ p. 59) suggests (from ll. 10, rr) that it may 
have been written in Greece, and if so, that it may have been written on the 
journey referred to by Horace in Od. i. 3, which cannot be harmonised 
chronologically with the only recorded visit of Virgil to Greece in 19 B.C. 
But on the other hand the allusion to Greece in ll. 10, 11 may be merely 
allegorical. See Introd. p. 7. 

1, 2. Pales, a rustic Italian deity; see on Ecl. v. 35. pastor ab 
Amphryso, ‘shepherd from Amphrysus,’ i.e. Apollo, who, when banished 
from heaven, was said to have fed the flocks of Admetus, king of Thessaly, 
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on the banks of the Amphrysus. Lycaei, ‘ Arcadian,’ from Mount Lycaeus 
in Arcadia, the abode of the rustic god Pan. 

3, 4. ‘All other themes that might have charmed our leisure thoughts 
with their spell are hackneyed now.’ carmine, the MSS. vary between this 
and carmina: the ablative is perhaps preferable. 

5. illaudati, ‘infamous,’ by litotes, as 7//aetabilis Aen. iii. 707, inama- 
dilis vi. 428. Busiris was a king of Egypt who sacrificed strangers. 

6. cui, dative of agent with passive participle—a poetical usage. 
Latonia, because Latona there gave birth to Apollo and Artemis. 

7. umero eburno, the ivory shoulder substituted for that eaten by the 
gods, when Pelops was served up by his father at a banquet. 

8. acer equis (abl. of respect), ‘a driver keen.’ Pelops was said to have 
won his bride Hippodame in a chariot race at Olympia with her father 
Oenomaus. 

9. virum volitare per ora, ‘float on the lips of men,’ a phrase ex- 
pressive of undying fame, taken from Ennius’ epitaph on himself, Memo 
me lacrimis decoret, nec funera fletu Faxit. Cur? volito vivus per ora 
virum. It is repeated Aen. xii. 235 vivusque per ora feretur. Some 
translate ‘before the faces of men:’ but Virgil probably intended the 
words to have the same meaning as in Ennius. 

10 sqq. In this allegory Virgil seems to promise an heroic poem under 
the image of a temple to the glory of Rome and of Augustus; representing 
himself as an intellectual victor returning in triumph from a campaign in 
Greece with the captive Muses. In the plain of Mantua, beside his native 
Mincius, he will build his temple of song, and celebrate it with games and 
shows that will rival those of Greece. The deity enshrined within will be 
Augustus; the subjects of its decoration his recent triumphs, and the mythic 
ancestry of the Julian line. When Virgil’s fame as a rural poet has been 
established (ll. 40-45) he will then be able to pass to Caesar’s triumphs. 

10, 11. primus, Virgil will be the first to do for his country what the 
Greek poets did for Greece. deducam, ‘bring home in triumph.’ Aonio 
vertice, i.e. from Helicon, the abode of the Muses, in Aonia, a part of 
Boeotia. 

12. Idumaeas, a literary epithet, Idumaea being famous for its palm- 
trees. palmas, a palm-branch was carried by the victorious general at his 
triumph. 

13. templum, it was of course a common practice to dedicate temples 
after a victory. 

14. propter aquam, like the temple of Zeus by the Alpheus, at Olympia. 
ingens, ‘ wide ;’ the Mincio spreads into a lake near Mantua. 

16. in medio, i.e. in the central shrine; see above on 1. Io. 

17. At these imaginary games the poet with his purple robes is the 
presiding officer, corresponding to the praetor with his striped toga 

18. agitabo, will cause to be driven, by instituting the games. 

19, 20, mihi, ‘at my bidding,’ ethic dative. Alpheum, the river in 
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Elis, near which the Olympian games were held. Incos, i.e. the Nemean 
forest, where the shepherd Molorchus entertained Hercules. These games 
are to be an improvement even on those of Olympia and Nemea. In other 
words, Virgil’s heroic poem will surpass the highest achievements of the 
Greeks. crudo, ‘ of raw hide.’ 

21. caput ornatus, for the constr. see on Ecl. i. 55. tonsae, ‘ trim,’ as 
Aen. v. 556, 774, apparently a regular epithet for an olive garland. Priests 
and conquerors wore such: and Virgil here presents himself in both capacities. 

24, 25. ‘Or how the scene shifts with change of front, and how the 
embroidered Britons lift up the purple curtain.’ Dramatic exhibitions form 
part of the show. versis frontibus, one way of changing the scene in 
Greek and Roman theatres was by means of triangular prisms (epiaxror) 
at each end of the stage, which revolved upon a pivot, and so presented 
a different surface to the spectators. In this way the scene at each end 
of the stage might be altered. The contrivance was called scaena versilis 
in Latin. tollant aulaea, the curtain or drop-scene in the ancient theatres 
was raised up from the stage, and not lowered, as with us. Here the figures 
embroidered on the curtain are fancifully said to lift it up. 

27. Gangaridum, Indians near the Ganges; referring to the defeat of 
Antony’s Eastern allies. Quirini, Romulus as representing Rome. 

28, 29. undantem, etc. ‘surging with war and rolling in full tide.’ 
magnum, masculine, adj. used abverbially, like saxosws sonams G. iv. 
370. Nilum, the reference is of course to the war with Antony and Cleo- 
patra. navali ... columnas, ‘columns built high with the bronze of 
ships,’ i.e. colummae rostratae, or columns erected in honour of naval vic- 
tories, which were adorned, according to Roman custom, with the prows of 
captured ships. 

30, 31. Niphaten, a mountain of Armenia. Later Roman poets (e. g. 
Lucan, ili. 245) took it for a river: but there is no need to suppose that 
Virgil made the same mistake, as pulsum (‘routed’) might be applied to a 
mountain as well as a river. versis, ‘shot backwards,’ according to the 
Parthian mode of warfare. Augustus received the submission of the Ar- 
menians, and recovered the standards from the Parthians, in B.C. 20. We 
must therefore suppose either that these lines were added after the com- 
pletion of the poem, or that they were general and prophetic in their 
character. 

32, 33. These lines perhaps refer to the Morini (a tribe of Belgic Gaul, 
twice conquered, by Julius Caesar and again by C. Carrinas) and the 
Dalmatians (subdued by Vatinius 45 B.c. and by Octavianus 34 8B.c.). Both 
appeared in the triumph of B.c. 29. Cp. Propertius, iv. 8. 53 Proseqguar et 
currus utrogue ab litore ovantes, Some consider the Western victory re- 
ferred to as that over the Cantabri, B.C. 24, supposing the passage to have 
received later touches. 

34-36. There shall be statues of the Trojan ancestors of the Julian 
family, Tros son of Jupiter, Assaracus son of Tros, and others; and also of 
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Apollo (Cynthius, from Cynthus a mountain of Delos), who with Neptune 
built Troy. Parii lapides, statues of Parian marble. spirantia, ‘breath- 
ing,’ ‘life-like.’ nomina, ‘the mighty names.’ 

37. invidia, i.e. the enemies of Augustus. 

38. metuet, shall be represented ‘as fearing.’ angues, the notion of 
Ixion bound with snakes to his wheel is peculiar to Virgil. 

39. saxum, the Adas dvaidjs (Od. xi. 598) of Sisyphus. 

41. intactos, ‘virgin’ glades, i.e. a subject yet untried. iussa, accusative 
in apposition to the whole clause. Maecenas had urged Virgil to write the 
Georgics. 

43, 44. He is about to treat of cattle, horses, etc., and he expresses this 
poetically by saying that he is called by Cithaeron (mountain in Boeotia, 
abounding in beasts), by the hounds of Taygetus (mountain in Sparta, 
whose dogs were famous), and by Epidaurus (noted for horses). 

45. ‘And the shout rings back redoubled by the echoing woods.’ 

46. dicere, infin. of purpose, a poetical usage; ep. Aen. i. 527 Libycos 
populare Penates venimus, Hor, Od. i. 2. 8 pecus egit altos visere montes. 
accingar, middle, ‘I will gird myself.’ 

48. ‘As many as those which separate Caesar from the birth of Tithonus.’ 
Tithonus, a Trojan prince, brother of Priam; not a direct ancestor of the 
Julian family. 

50. fortes ad aratra, ‘strong to plough.’ 

51, 52. corpora, not periphrastic, as 1. 69; ‘the mother’s shape must be 
his special care.’ torvae, ‘grim-looking.’ turpe, ‘ugly.’ plurima, 
‘burly’ (Sidg.). 

56, 57. ‘ Nor should I object were she marked with white spots (maculis 
et albo, hendiadys), or shy of the yoke and sometimes mischievous with 
her horns.’ 

58. ardua tota, ‘her whole body tall.’ 

60. iustos, ‘regular;’ cp. zaslus exercitus. aetas pati, ‘age for en- 
during,’ like zempus tegere G. i. 213. The construction, which is common 
in Greek but rare in Latin, is a natural one, the infinitive having been 
originally the dative of a verbal substantive. For the hiatus and Greek 
rhythm see Introd. p, 18. 

63. superat=szperest. laeta iuventas, ‘lusty youth.’ 

64. mitte primus, ‘be the first to send.’ 

66-68. ‘ Poor mortals that we are, our brighter days of life are ever first 
to fly ; on creeps disease and the gloom of old age ; suffering sweeps us off, 
and the ruthless cruelty of death.’ On the pessimism of Virgil’s tone here 
see i. 99. 

69-71. ‘Constantly there will be those whom you would gladly exchange: 
constantly, then, renew them; and lest you should lament your losses when 
too late, forestall them, and choose out a supply of young ones for your herd 
every year.’ quarum corpora, periphrastic for gas. enim, here merely 
a particle of emphasis ; see on ll. 509. 
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73, 74. summittere, ‘rear,’ see on Ecl.i. 46. in spem gentis, ‘for 
breeding.’ a teneris, ‘from foals,’ like @ puerzs, etc. 

75,76. ‘From the first a colt of high-mettled stock steps high in the 
pasture and brings his feet down daintily’ (mollia, predicate). Ennius, 
Ann. 545, has mollia crura reponunt of the high springy action of cranes 
walking: cp. Xen. de Re Eq. x. 4 7d oxéAn tbypd perewpifer. ingreditur, 
for the lengthening of the final syllable see Introd. p. 16. 

80. argutum, ‘neat,’ ‘clean cut.’ The word properly =‘ clear’ (from 
root ARG, ‘ bright’), and is used in very various senses, such as ‘ quick,’ 
‘lively,’ ‘shrill,’ etc. brevis alvus, etc. ‘his barrel short, his back well- 
fleshed.’ 

81-83. honesti, etc. ‘The best are bay and grey; white and dun are 
the worst.’ spadices, from omdéis, the Doric for a palm-branch. gilvo, 
the word is the same as the Germ. ‘ gelb,’ and Engl. ‘ yellow.’ 

84. micat...artus, ‘he pricks his ears, and his limbs quiver.’ auri- 
bus, abl. of instrument; artus, accusative of the part. micare, of quick 
movement: cp. mzcare digztis, of the sudden movement of the hands in the 
game ora. 

85. premens, ‘compressing the gathered fire:’ so most MSS. The 
word suggests that the fiery breath is like the suppressed forces of a volcano. 
The other reading is /remens, ‘ snorting.’ 

87. duplex, ‘hollow,’ i.e. sunken between a double ridge of flesh ; 
opposed to exstans. 

89. Amyclaei, of Amyclae, in Laconia, where Castor and Pollux were 
born. . 

91. Martis equi, Hom. Il. xv. 119; currus Achilli (i.e. his team, 
Xanthus and Balius), xvi. 148. Achilli, contracted from Achzll#, gen. of 
Achilleus CAxtAdevs), declined as a Latin substantive in -ws. So Ulixi 
(Ecl. viii. 70) from Ulixéus. 

92-94. effundit, so the best MSS.; ef/udit most editions, to agree with 
implevit : but there is no need for the change. coniugis, Rhea, to hide 
from whom his amour with Philyra, Saturn changed himself and Philyra 
into horses. 

95. hunc quoque, ‘even such a horse as this.’ 

96. abde domo, ‘shut him up at home.’ nec turpi, etc. ‘favour not 
his dishonourable age,’ i.e. suffer him not to breed when he is too old. 

98. ad proelia, sc. Veneris. 

99. quondam, ‘at times,’ a frequent use. 

101, ine, ‘next,’ i.e. after looking to their age. artes, ‘ qualities.’ 
prolem parentum, ‘the breed of their parents.’ j 

104. corripuere, ‘swallow up the ground,’ an expressive phrase to 
denote great speed. So corripere viam Aen. i. 418, viam vorare Catull. 
xxxy. 7, and Shakespeare’s ‘devour the way.’ 

105-107. ‘ When the drivers’ hopes are raised high, and eager throbbing 
drains their bounding hearts: furiously they ply the whirling lash, bending 
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forward to slack the reins; on spins (volat vi) the glowing axle.’ haurit, 
the violent excitement ‘exhausts’ their heart. verbere = /lagello, abstract 
for concrete. torto, not ‘twisted,’ but ‘whirled about.’ dant lora, the reins 
being passed round the driver’s body,’ he would lean forward to slacken 
them. 

lll. umescunt, cp. I]. xxiii. 380 Tvoup & Edpndroro perappevoy edpée 7 
apo Sé€pyer’, Soph. El. 718 “Opod yap appl vGra nal rpoxav Baoes “HpprCor, 
eigéBaddov inme«at mvoat. 

113, 114. Erichthonius, an Athenian king. rapidusque, etc. ‘and 
stand above the wheels as he rushed to victory’ (Kenn.). 

115-117. Pelethronii, so called from a glade on Mount Pelion. gyros, 
the ‘ring’ for breaking horses in (Gk. xdedos), atque equitem, etc. ‘ and 
taught the armed horseman to prance upon the soil and gather up his proud 
paces’ (i.e. a prancing action). The rider is said, rather artificially, to 
do what the horse does, 

118, 119. uterque labor, the task of training chariot horses (Il. 113-114) 
or chargers (ll. 115-118). exquirunt, i.e. for breeding purposes. Whether 
you wish to breed horses for riding or driving, the sire must be young and 
spirited. 

120-122. ille, ‘ the veteran,’ i.e. the old horse, once victorious, but now 
too old for breeding. Epirum, noted for its horses; so G. i. 59 (mzttit) 
palmas Epiros equarum. Mycenas, the capital of “Apyos imméBorov as 
Homer calls it. Neptunique, etc. ‘and traces his descent from Neptune 
himself.’ Neptune was said to have produced the first horse, by striking 
the earth with his trident. 

123, 124. sub tempus, ‘as the time draws on.’ denso pingui, ‘ firm 
plumpness.’ 

126. florentes, ‘ flowery,’ i.e. clover, etc. 

127, 128. superesse, ‘be equal to,’ lit.‘ be above.’ ieiunia, ‘leanness.’ 

129. armenta, i.e. ‘the mares,’ with whom a different treatment is to be 
pursued. 

133, 134. i.e. in summer, during the threshing time. 

138. cadere, ‘ cease.’ 

140-142. plaustris, probably dative of indirect reference. non sit 
passus, ‘no one would permit’ (potential subj.).. carpere, ‘scour the 
plain.’ superare, ‘clear’ the road at a bound. 

143-145. pascunt, ‘men pasture them.’ tegant, procubet, final subjs. 
after ubi. saxea umbra, cp. Isaiah xxxii. 2 ‘the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.’ 

146-148. Silarus, a river between Lucania and Campania, north of the 
mountain Alburnus. volitans, ‘insect,’ pres. part. used as substantive, 
rare except with a few words such as amans, adolescens, etc. vertere 
vocantes, ‘have called it in their tongue.’ verto, strictly of translation 
from one language to another, as Plaut. Trin. prol. 19 Phdlemo scripsit, 
Plautus vortit barbare. 
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149-151. asper, acerba sonans, ‘fierce, harshly buzzing ;’ Virgil 
imitates Lucr. v. 33 asper acerba tuens (of the dragon of the Hesperides). 
acerba, adverbial acc., as crebra 1. 500. furit, etc. ‘the air is stunned and 
maddened with their bellowings;’ cp. Aesch. Sept. 155 Sopitivaros aidip 
émpaivera. sicci heightens the picture of the cattle’s sufferings ; the 
stream to which they run is dried up by heat. The Tanager was a 
tributary of the Silarus (1. 146). 

152. exercuit, ‘ gaye play to.’ 

153. Inachiae iuvencae, ‘the heifer of Inachus,’ i.e. Io, daughter of 
Inachus, beloved by Jupiter, and changed into a heifer. She was pursued 
by a gad-fly sent by Juno. 

155. pecori armentaque, for the hiatus, see Introd. p. 18. 

158. ‘ Forthwith they brand on them marks to denote the stock ;’ hen- 
diadys, like macali's insignis et albo |. 56 above. 

159-161. quos malint, ‘to mark those they wish,’ etc. indirect in- 
terrogative depending on the idea of ‘ distinguishing’ which is z#plced in 
the previous line. summittere, ‘rear,’ asl. 73 above. pecori habendo, 
‘for breeding stock.’ quos is object of servare, subject of seindere. hor- 
rentem, of the ‘rough appearance’ of a ploughed field. 

162. cetera, the cattle intended for breeding or killing will be left to 
graze: those intended for work on the farm must be trained at once. 

164, 165. viamque, etc. ‘set out on the path of discipline, while their 
spirits are yet pliant and their youth may be led.’ 

166. circlos, ‘collars,’ for czvculos, only found in this place. 

168, 169. ipsis .. . pares, ‘yoke them together in pairs, and fasten: 
them by the collars themselves.’ torquibus, the same as the czrclz just 
mentioned. These light make-believe collars are to be still used, instead 
of the real yoke. aptos=aftatos, as Aen. iv. 482 axem... stellis arden- 
tibus aptum. 

170. illis, dat. of agent after passive verb—a poetical construction. 
rotae inanes, ‘ empty carts’ or perhaps merely wheels without a body. 

171. vestigia, the tracks of the wheels; signent, sc. votae. ‘Just 
marking the wheel-track on the surface of the dust.’ The carts or wheels 
are so light as to leave little trace behind. 

173. iunctos, joined to the pole. 

175. veseas, ‘thin, ‘poor;’ cp. iv. 141 vescum papaver, Lucr. i. 326 
vesco sale saxa peresa (‘the small fine spray,’ see Munro, ad Joc.), Ovid, 
Fast. ili. 446 vescague parva vocant, Plin. N. H. vii. 81 corpore vesco, eximits 
viribus ; the two latter passages being decisive. Gellius, deriving from ve, 
esca, makes it =‘voracious’ in Lucretius and ‘ edible’ in Virgil: but the 
etymology of the word is uncertain. 

176. frumenta sata, ‘standing corn’ (Con.). 

180, 181. The scenery of the Olympic games was near the river Alpheus 


in Elis, not far from the city Pisa. Close by was a grove of Jupiter, 
called Altis. 
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182. ‘ The horse’s first task is to endure the sight of warlike rage and 
martial weapons,’ etc. 

187-189. ‘And these trials let him endure (audeat, so Gk. rAjvav) when 
first banished from his mother’s teat, and after them yield his mouth to an 
easy halter (of osier, so mollibus, ‘ pliant’), ere his full strength comes, 
whilst he is still fearful, still ignorant of life.’ invalidtis, for the quantity 
see Introd. p. 17. etiam here retains its etymological sense ‘ even now,’ 
‘yet,’ as Aen. vi. 485 e¢zam currus etiam arma tenentem. inscius aevi, 
‘ignorant of life,’ ‘inexperienced.’ This is perhaps the simplest way of 
taking the phrase. Other explanations are (1) ‘ignorant of his powers;’ 
(2) ‘in unconscious youth,’ ‘ignorant in respect of his youth, aevi being 
then gen. of reference, like aevz maturus Aen. v. 73. 

190. ‘But when three summers have passed and the fourth has come,’ 
i.e. at the end of three years when the fourth is beginning, which agrees 
with Varro and Columella. 

191, 192. ‘Let him begin to pace the ring, his steps resounding in 
regular time, and bend his pliant limbs in succession and show himself 
under restraint.’ gyrum, see on l. 115 above. laboranti, of forced or 
artificial effort. 

194. vocet, ‘ challenge.’ 

196. densus, ‘strong, ‘with concentrated force,’ or perhaps ‘thick’ 
with clouds. 

197. differt, ‘spreads abroad’ Scythian tempests and rainless (arida) 
clouds, the north wind being a dry one. 

198. campi natantes, ‘liquid plains, i.e. the sea, as Lucr. vi. 1142 ; 
cp. Aen. vi. 724 campos liquentes. 

201. ille, Aquilo himself, i.e. the real storm. We have first the clouds 
overspreading the sky, then gentle rustlings on land and sea, then long 
breakers, and finally the fury of the blast. 

202-204. hic, ‘a horse like this,’ seems more forcible than the vy. 1. Azz. 
Elei campi, i.e. at the Olympian games in Elis. molli, ‘ gentle,’ ‘ docile.’ 
esseda, British ‘ war-chariots’ (Caes. B. G. iv. 33, etc.), ascribed by Virgil 
to the Belgae as by Persius to the Germans (vi. 47). They were adopted 
by wealthy Romans (Prop. ii. 1. 76 esseda caelatis siste Britanna tugts) ; 
and Virgil probably here refers to high-bred carriage horses. 

205. crassa farragine, ‘thick mash,’ a mixture of spelt, barley, 
vetches, and pulse. 

206. ante domandum, ‘before taming them,’ the gerund being equiva- 
lent to a verbal substantive; so Ecl. ix. 24 inter agendum. 

208. verbera lenta, ‘the pliant lash.’ Ilupatis (sc. /vevzs), a bit with 
iron projections like a wolf’s teeth. 

213. The intervening hill excludes the view; the breadth of the stream 
prevents crossing (Con.). 

214. satura, ‘ well-stored.’ 


215. urit, ‘consumes.’ videndo, ‘by the sight :’ see on 1. 206 above. 
\ 
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217. illa, use of the pronoun to repeat and emphasize the subject, common 
in Virgil: see on G. ii. 435. Some editors, less probably, place a full stop 
at herbae, and connect illa quidem with subigit, et then being = ‘even.’ 

219. Sila, a wooded range in South Italy. The MSS. mostly read szlva : 
but the vy. 1. Sz/a is mentioned by Servius ; and the fight between bulls in 
Aen. xii. 715-722, which is modelled on the present passage, takes place 
tmgent< Sila summove Taburno. 

223. longus Olympus, ‘the wide heavens, a phrase suggested by 
Homer’s paxpds “OAuvpmos, which however means ‘the high mountain 
Olympus.’ 

226, 227. ‘Bewailing sore his shame, the haughty victor’s blows, and 
his lost love unavenged.’ victoris, subjective gen. amores, of the 
beloved object, as Catull. xlv. 1 Acmen Septimius, suos amores, Tenens. 

230. ‘All night long he rests on unstrewn couch among the hard rocks.’ 
pernox, this reading is attested by two ancient commentators, but the MSS. 
give pernix. Some editors retain pernix, rendering it ‘stubborn,’ ‘ perse- 
vering’ (fer-nitor). But pernix regularly means ‘swift:’ and pernox is 
so much more appropriate than even the suggested sense of permzx, that it 
seems better to adopt it. instrato, ‘unstrewn,’ the only example of this 
meaning: but the ordinary signification ‘ spread’ is impossible here. 

232. irasci in cornua, ‘throw his wrath into his horns,’ a powerful 
phrase, imitated from Eur. Bacch. 742 «is xépas @vpovpevor, and repeated 
Aen. xii. 104. 

234. ‘Scatters the sand in prelude to the fight.’ 

236. signa movet, ‘ marches out,’ a military term. 

237-239. ‘As a wave, when it begins to whiten out at sea (medio 
ponto), draws on from the further deep its curving swell; and as, when it 
has rolled to shore, it thunders over the rocks.’ longius ex altoque, 
‘from afar and from the deep,’ go together. It-is clearly wrong (with 
some editors) to place the comma after longius. 

242. A hypermetric line: see Introd. p. 19. 

246. vulgo, ‘ far and wide.’ 

249. erratur, impers. ‘’tis ill wandering.’ 

251. notas odor attulit auras, a characteristic Virgilian inversion for 
the natural otum odorem attulerunt aurae. 

256, 257. prosubigit, ‘roots up before him;’ f7o denotes forward 
action, asin proculco. The first atque couples fricat and durat. 

258 foll. The allusion is to the story of Leander, who was drowned in 
swimming across the Hellespont to visit the maiden Hero. 

259. abruptis, ‘ broken forth :’ so rupto turbine Aen. ii. 416. 

261. porta caeli, a Homeric image (cp. Il. v. 749 mUAa pov odpavod); 
the sky being the palace of heaven, whose gates open to discharge the thunder. 

263. super, ‘ on his corpse,’ rather than =zzszfer. 


264. lynces, they drew the car of Bacchus, along with tigers. variae, 
‘spotted.’ 
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267. Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, kept mares at Potniae in Boeotia, and 
would not allow them to breed. Venus therefore, to punish him, drove 
them mad, and they devoured him. 

269, 270. Gargara, a part of Mount Ida in the Troas. Ascanius, 
a lake and river in Bithynia. 

275. The theory of the impregnation of mares by the wind was commonly 
believed among the ancients, and is mentioned by Aristotle, H. A. vi. ro. 

277; 278. ‘ The mares fly not to the East, (but) to the North or South.’ 
Aristotle says, @govor 52 ove mpds Ew, ove pds Suapuds, GAA pds” Aperov Fh 
Nérov. Virgil omits the West: perhaps he was following a different 
authority. 

280. vero nomine, probably Virgil merely means that hippomanes 
(horse-madness) is rightly so called, though some suppose that he intends 
to imply that this is the vea/ hippomanes, as opposed to the tubercle on the 
foal’s forehead (mentioned Aen, iv. 515), which was also called hippo- 
manes. 

286-288. armentis includes horses and oxen. agitare, ‘treat’ or 
‘sing of;’ cp, Juv. i. 52 haec ego non agitem? (‘handle these themes’). 
hic labor, ‘ this is now my task.’ 

289. This and the next four lines are partly imitated from Lucret. i. 136 
foll., 922 foll. animi dubius, ‘doubtful in mind:’ animi in this sense 
occurs very frequently, not only after adjectives, but also with verbs, such 
as excruciare, fallere, etc. It should probably therefore be regarded, not 
as a gen. of reference, but as a survival of an old locative case. vincere, 
‘treat successfully,’ ‘overcome the difficulties of’ the subject. 

293. devertitur, as Con. observes, suggests the idea of a bye-path 
of the poet’s own making. 

296. dum reducitur, ‘till it returns ;’ dm with the present in this 
sense is rare; cp. Ter. Haut. iv. 7. 5 Zu hic nos, dum eximus, opperibere. 

299. turpes podagras, ‘ noisome foot-rot ;’ the plural perhaps denoting 
two kinds of diseases in the feet, called by Columella c/avz. 

300. hine digressus, ‘leaving the subject’ (of sheep). 

803. olim, ‘at times,’ as Aen. v. 125 tunditur olim Fluctibus. cum 
olim could hardly, as Con. suggests, stand for olim cum, ‘at that time when.’ 

304. Aquarius, ‘the Water-bearer,’ one of the constellations of the 
zodiac. It set in February—the rainy season, and the end of the old 
Roman year. 

305. haec (i.e. cafrae) is the older form of nom. fem, pl. found in best 
MSS. of Cic. Tusc. and De Off., as well as in Plautus, Terence, and 
Lucretius; in whose time (says Munro on vi. 456) it must have been 
the usual form. The wv. ll. haec...tuenda and hae tuendae were due to 
ignorance on the part of the copyists. 

306, 307. The fleeces of Miletus and the dyes of Tyre were especially 
famous. Tyrios incocta rubores, ‘dyed with Tyrian scarlet:’ for the 
constr. see on Ecl. i. 55. 


go GEORGICS III, 308-340. 


308. hine, from goats. 

309. quam magis, an old idiom found frequently in Plautus, e. g. Trin. 
iv. 2. 19 guam magis ... minus, Men. i. 1.19 guam magis .. . tanto 
artius. Quam with comparative gave way to gwo in classical Latin; but 
guam with superlative survived. 

312. Cinyphii, the river Cinyps in Libya was noted for a breed of long- 
haired goats. tondent, ‘men shear,’ the subject being easily supplied. 

813. The reference is to certain coarse hair-cloths called cz/zcza (made 
specially from the hair of Cilician goats, hence the name), which were used 
for fishermen’s garments, soldiers’ tents, etc. 

814. pascuntur, having the sense of a transitive verb, takes an accusa- 
tive. Lyecaei, the mountain in Arcadia. - 

316. ipsae, ‘ of their own accord.’ 

817. The spondaic first foot, followed by a pause, expresses the slow 
approach of the heavily-laden goats. 

819. curae mortalis, ‘man’s care.’ 

320. virgea, ‘of twigs,’ i.e. the arbutus mentioned 1. 301 above. 

323. utrumque gregem, sheep and goats. mittet is found in only one 
of the best MSS., the rest having mzz¢tes. But the run of the sentences 
is so much superior with mittet, that there can be no doubt that it is 
the correct reading. 

325. carpamus, ‘let us traverse.’ 

827, 328. ‘But when the fourth hour of the day shall have brought on 
thirst and the cicalas’ plaintive note thrills every thicket through.” quarta 
hora, i.e. about ten o’clock. sitim collegerit, lit. ‘gathered thirst :’ so 
Jrigus colligere, ‘catch cold’ collegerit, rumpent, because thirst will 
have been already contracted by the fourth hour, but the cicalas will go on 
chirping. 

332. sicubi, ‘wheresoever,’ lit. ‘if anywhere ;’ cul (guo-b2) being the 
old form of wz and locative of guzs, cp. alicubt. tendat, accubet are 
subj. in oblique interrogations implied after exquirere, ‘to find out where.’ 
Iovis antiquo, for the lengthening of the short syllable see Introd. 
Da LO, iz. 

335. tenues, a ‘thin’ or ‘shallow’ stream of water, such as would run 
in the wooden troughs (1. 330). Others explain it as a perpetual epithet of 
water, owing to its ‘ penetrating’ powers. 

337. iam roscida, ‘now dewy,’ dew being supposed to come from the 
moon. 

338. aleyonem, acalanthida, cognate accusatives, like resonare Amaryl- 
lida Ecl. i. 5: ‘echo with the halcyon’s song.’ 

840. raris ... tectis, ‘the huts in which they live in scattered dwell- 
ings,’ an artificial Virgilian expression for ‘their scattered hut dwellings.’ 
For a description of these huts see Sall. Jug. 18. 8 aedificia Numidarum 
agrestium, quae mapalia illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis lateribus tecta, guast 
navium carinae. 
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343. hospitiis, ‘place of shelter,’ i.e. no regular shelter, as opposed to 
movable tents. tantum campi iacet, ‘so vast the expanse of plain, 
accounts for the absence of hosfztza. 

345. The ‘Spartan’ hound and ‘ Cretan’ quiver are conventional literary 
epithets, here rather inappropriate. 

346-348. ‘So the stout Roman, armed in native fashion, makes his march 
beneath a crushing load, and, ere he is looked for, has pitched his camp and 
stands in column before the foe.’ iniusto, ‘excessive.’ The Roman 
legionary, besides his armour, carried a supply of food, a vallum, and 
entrenching tools. hosti, ethic dative, denoting the person affected. ex- 
pectatum, neut. pass. participle used as substantive: see on G. ii. 398. 

349. at non, ‘but not (in this way do they act) where,’ etc. 

350. turbidus with torquens, ‘rolling turbidly :’ see on 1. 28 above. 

351. ‘And where Rhodope turns round and stretches towards the very 
north ;’ i.e. the range of Rhodope first runs eastwards, then bends round 
towards the north. medium =7z/swm, the centre of a thing being the very 
thing itself: so medium mare Ecl. viii. 58, mediae Mycenae Aen. vii. 372. 

354, informis, ‘shapeless,’ all outlines being hidden by deep snow. 

355. septem ... ulnas, ‘rises seven ells high.’ The earth is poetically 
said to rise, when its height is increased by the snow. 

357-359. Imitated from Hom. Od. xi. 15 foll. ov5€ mor’ atrods "Hédros 
pacdov Karadépreran axtivecow, OVO émd7r dy orelxnor pds ovpaydy doTe- 
pdevta, OVO’ br’ ay ay ent yaiay dn’ obpavdbev mpotpamnrat. 

360. subitae crustae, ‘a sudden film.’ 

362. ‘That once welcomed ships, now welcomes broad wains.’ For the 
pleonastic use of illa see 1. 217 above, and see on G. ii. 435. 

363. aera, ‘ bronze vessels.’ vulgo, ‘commonly,’ ‘ often.’ 

364. indutae, ‘on the back.’ umida vina, ‘the liquid wine,’ i.e. the 
wine which is wswadly liquid. 

365. lacunae, ‘ pools.’ 

367. ‘Meanwhile it snows as hard (as it freezes, non setius) the whole 
air through.’ 

368-370. ‘The herds perish, huge-limbed oxen stand buried in snow, 
the deer are huddled together, all numbed with the unwonted mass (of 
snow), and their horns scarce projecting.’ 

372. ‘The scare of scarlet feathers,’ i.e. scarlet feathers fastened to a 
rope, and suspended at the outlets of a wood so as to drive the game back. 
The technical name for the contrivance was formido, ‘a scare.’ 

373. montem, the mass of snow. 

376. Cp. Aesch. Prom. V. 452 Kard&puxes 8 Evauoy, war’ cajovpor Mup- 
unkes, avtpav év pvxos avndiows (of the barbarism from which Prometheus 
raised men). 

377. A hypermetric verse; see Introd. p. 19. 

380. ‘ And imitate draughts of wine with yeast (i.e. with beer) and acid 
service-berries (i. e. a kind of cider).’ fermento plainly refers to beer; but 
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whether Virgil supposes yeast to have been used, or employs /evmentum as 
=‘ fermented grains,’ is not clear. 

381. septem ... trioni (by tmesis for septemtriont), ‘the North.’ The 
name septemtriones (i.e. the seven ploughing oxen) was first given to the 
Great Bear, because the seven bright stars of which it is composed were 
supposed to resemble seven oxen. Then a new word septemtrio was formed, 
meaning either ‘ the Great Bear’ or ‘ the North.’ 

382. The Montes Rhipaei were part of the Ural range, in South Russia. 

383. velatur corpora, middle use of the passive verb; see on Ecl. 1. 55. 

384, 385. silva, ‘growth.’ lappaequé, for the scansion see Introd. 
p- 17. laeta, ‘luxuriant.’ Briars would tear the wool, rich fodder would 
make it coarse. 

386. continuo, ‘ at once.’ 

388. tantum, ‘only so much as.’ 

391. According to one legend Pan induced the Moon to follow him 
by changing himself into a ram with a splendid white fleece. According to 
Virgil’s version the inducement seems to have been a present of a fleece. 

395. ipse manu, ‘with his own hand,’ as being an important thing 
to see to. 

397. et salis, etc. ‘and reproduce a subtle flavour of salt in their milk.’ 

398, 399. etiam excretos=‘even as soon as born’ (excretos a matre 
from excerno). etiam is much better for rhythm than the other reading 
zam, and is found in one of the best MSS. prima, adverbial, ‘from the 
first.’ capistris, ‘muzzles, with iron points, to prick the mother and 
make her drive the kid away. . 

400-403. ‘The morning’s milk is made into cheese (premunt) at night; 
the evening’s milk is sent off to the town next morning’ (probably in the 
form of cheese or curds, though Virgil does not tell us this); ‘ or élse salted 
and stored up for future use’ (this, though only stated of cheese made from 
the evening's milking, really applies to both). adit oppida pastor is 
thrown in parenthetically to explain exportant calathis—a cumbrous 
interpolation, to avoid which Scaliger suggested, and Wagner and Ribbeck 
have adopted, exfortams. But if exportams be read, the balance of the 
clauses seems to require a colon at lucem (supplying premunt); and then 
exportans calathis adit oppida pastor makes an almost equally abrupt 
parenthesis. 

405. Molossum, a breed of large dogs from Epirus, the Molossi being a 
tribe in Epirus. Hor. Epod. vi. 5 aut Molossus aut fulvus Lacon, Amica 
vis pastoribus (‘the shepherds’ sturdy friend’). 

406. sero pingui, ‘fattening whey.’ custodibus illis, abl. of cir- 
cumstance, ‘ with these to guard you.’ 

408, 409. The mention of Spanish brigands (Hiberos) and of wild 
asses (onagros), which were never known in Italy, instances the vague 
localisation of Virgil’s precepts. 

412. agems, ‘in the chase.’ 


-_ 
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415. galbanum, ‘gum’ from a Syrian plant, the smell of which was 
disliked by serpents. graves, ‘ dangerous.’ 

416. immotis, ‘if undisturbed.’ mala tactu, ‘bad in the touching’ 
(Greek damros) i.e. ‘that none may touch.’ The words and rhythm reflect 
Lucr. 11.408 Omnia postremo bona sensibus et mala tactu; where, however, 
it =‘unpleasant to the touch:’ see note to Ecl. x. 54. 

420, fovit humum, ‘has nestled on the ground.’ 

421. colla, acc. of the part. 

422-424. ‘Now deep in flight he has hidden his craven head, slackening 
the while his central coils and the writhing extremity of his tail, and his 
last fold drags its slow coil along.’ The snake on being struck down 
wriggles into a hole, the folds of its body gradually uncoiling as it enters. 
agmina, of a moving line; so Aen. ii. 212, v. 90 (of a serpent’s motion), 
v. 211 (of the sweep of oars), ii. 782 (of a river’s flow), and the ordinary 
use for an army on the march. 

425. ille (as Aen. x. 707, xi. 809), ‘the snake we wot of,’ i.e. the chersy- 
drus, a large water-snake common in Calabria. 

430, hic, i.e. by the banks of the stream. 

431. improbus here denotes excess, see on G. i. 11g: ‘satiates the 
glutton craving of his black maw.’ ingluviem, properly the crop of a 
bird. 

434. asperque, etc. ‘savage with drought and maddened by the 
heat.’ 

435. ne is preferable to the v. 1. zec on account of ew which follows, 
the use of mec in prohibitions being questionable, except in archaic 
formulae. 

436. dorso nemoris, ‘a wooded ridge,’ cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 91 pracruptz 
nemoris dorso. 

437-439. Two of these lines are repeated Aen. ii. 473-475. exuviis, 
‘the cast-off skin’ or ‘slough.’ catulos aut ova is either a vague expres- 
sion for the serpent’s young (or brood), or a recognition of the fact that 
snakes are viviparous as well as oviparous, though the chersydrus belongs 
to the latter class. The notion of the snake bringing up its young is 
imaginary. linguis, instrum. abl. ore, local abl, trisulcis, the serpent’s 
tongue is really two-forked. 

441-443. ubi, etc. ‘when chilling rains or winter's crisp hoar frost have 
pierced them to the quick.’ 

448, tristi amurca, ‘sour oil-lees.’ 

449, spumas argenti, ‘scum of silver,’ i.e. a scum which forms on the 
surface of silver, or lead and silver, when melted. vivaque sulphura, 
a strong example of an hypermeter, cp. G. ii. 69 arbutus horrida, and see 
Introd. p. 19. The MSS. mostly give et salphura viva; but vevague 
sulphura is attested by Servius and other ancient grammarians, and is 
doubtless the right reading, the other having been introduced to remove the 


anomalous metre. 
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450. Idaeas pices, ‘pitch from Ida.’ Mount Ida was celebrated for its 
pines. pingues unguine, ‘ greased with oil’ (so as to be soft and yielding). 

451. graves, ‘noxious.’ 

452-454. ‘Yet there is no more sovereign remedy for the disease than 
when one has managed to cut open the head of the sore: concealment feeds 
the taint and makes it live. praesens, ‘efficacious,’ ‘helpful,’ usually in 
this sense of the gods, whose presence was necessary if they were to give 
aid. fortuna, a ‘successful chance’ of dealing with the disease (Gk. 
xa.pés)—rather an artificial use of the word. Some editors translate 
‘their toils have no more prompt success,’ laborum then denoting the efforts 
of the shepherds. tegendo, lit. ‘ by covering;’ see on G. ii. 239. 

456. omnia (so most MSS. and Servius) is quite intelligible on the analogy 
of such phrases as omnia fausta precaré (cp. Hor. Od. i. 18. 3 séccés omnia 
nam dura deus proposuit); though omina, the reading of most editions, 
would perhaps be ‘less colloquial and more poetical’ (Con.). For the 
idea of sedet ...poscens cp. the fable of Hercules and the waggoner, 
and the French proverb, Azde-toz, et le ciel ? aidera. 

459. inter ima pedis, ‘ between the hoofs.’ 

461, 462. Bisaltae, a Thracian tribe near the Strymon; Geloni, a Scy- 
thian tribe; Rhodope, a mountain in the south-west of Thrace; Getae, a 
tribe in the north-east of Thrace, bordering on Scythia. The Thracian flies 
to Rhodope, the Scythian to the deserta Getarum; though the expres- 
sion is such that 1. 462 appears to apply to Gelonus alone. 

463. The practice of drinking ‘milk curdled with mare’s blood’ is 
ascribed to the Spaniards by Horace (Od. iii. 4. 34), and to the Massagetae 
by Statins (Achill. i. 307). 

464-467. ‘If you notice a sheep withdrawing too often to the luxury of 
shade, too idly nibbling at the topmost grass, coming home the last, or 
tumbling down while grazing in the field, and retiring all alone before the 
late approach of night...’ procul, ‘apart from the others.’ 

468. culpam . .. compesce, ‘check the mischief with the knife,’ 
i.e. kill the sheep. culpam, etc. is introduced instead of the proper 
antecedent to quam (1. 464). 

470, 471. ‘ Not so swiftly over the main sweeps the storm-laden squall, 
not so swiftly as the thousand plagues of cattle.’ The comparison is 
mainly (as Con. suggests) between the rush of a storm-wind and the quick 
‘speed of disease; but tam creber... quam multae also introduces the 
idea of frequency. 

472. aestiva (properly a military term), ‘summer quarters,’ i.e. the 
stock in them. 

473. spemque gregemque, i.e. agvos cum matribus (Sery.). 

474-476, sciat, sc. tota aestiva correpta, etc. MNorica, Noricum was 
the country between the Danube and the Alps, the modern Carinthia, 
Styria, etc. castella in tumulis, ‘hill-forts, i. e. the fortified villages of 
Alpine tribes. Iapydis, ‘Illyrian,’ from the Iapydes, a tribe of Illyricum, 
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through which Timavus flowed into the Adriatic. post tanto=/anto post, 
“so long afterwards,’ 

478, 479. ‘Were once from tainted skies arose a season of sad ruin, 
blazing with the full force of the autumn’s heat.’ 

482-485. ‘Nor was there a uniform road to death; but when fiery thirst, 
coursing through every vein, had drawn their wretched limbs together, there 
was a fresh overflow of fluid moisture absorbing piecemeal into itself the 
whole frame dissolved by pestilence.’ nee simplex, the meaning is, not 
that there were more ways than one, but that the disease passed through 
two contrary stages, fever and liquefaction. sitis, poetical for ‘ fever.’ 

486, 487. honore, ‘ sacrifice,’ as often in Virgil. infula, ‘a fillet’ or 
‘flock of wool,’ knotted at intervals along ‘a riband’ (vitta) and bound 
round the head of priests and victims. Here nivea vitta is descriptive 
abl. with infula; ‘while the woollen fillet with its snowy band is being 
fastened on.’ 

490. inde, ‘from that animal.’ fibris, certain ‘filaments’ in the liver, 
important in divination: here for the ‘entrails’ in general. The refusal of 
the flame to kindle was a bad omen. 

492. suppositi, because the knife was applied from below to the 
victim’s throat. 

493. ‘A few drops of blood just stain the surface of the sand.’ 

494, 495, laetis (‘luxuriant’) and plena praesepia heighten the pic- 
ture ; the animals die in the midst of plenty. vulgo, ‘everywhere.’ 

496, 497. blandis, ‘fawning ;’ catazlorum blanda propago Lucr. iv. 998. 
faucibus angit obesis, ‘stops the breath in their swollen throats’ (Con.). 

498. infelix studiorum, ‘hapless in the end of his pursuits,’ lit. ‘in 
respect of his pursuits,’ i.e. his races and victories are cut short by death. 
Gen. of reference, like zuteger vitae, serz studiorum, etc. It seems more 
natural to take the words together than, with some editors, to join studi- 
orum with immemor, ‘ forgetful of the race.’ 

499. avertitur, ‘shuns;’ constructed with accus. card otveow, like 
Greek droorpépecOa, cp. vim exit Aen. v. 438, and similar constructions 
with evadere, egredi, erumpere, etc. 

500-502. ibidem, i.e. aurzbus; ‘a fitful sweat breaks out thereon—a 
sweat (ille quidem) all chill as death draws nigh; the skin is dry, and 
hard, and unyielding to the touch.’ 

504. crudescere, ‘increases in virulence; 
Aen. vii. 788, xi. 833. 

506, 507. gemitu, modal abl. with gravis; ‘the breath deep-drawn, 
sometimes with a heavy groan; and they strain their inmost vitals with a 
long-drawn sob.’ 

508. obsessas, ‘ choked.’ 

509. inserto, in their mouth. 

511-514. ‘Soon even this (the remedy of wine) brought destruction ; 
they were fired with new strength of madness, and even in the weakness of 


> so of a battle growing hotter, 
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death (Heaven send the good a better fate, and like madness to our foes !) 
they tore and rent their own flesh with bare teeth.’ nudis adds to the 
vividness of the picture: the horse bares its teeth to devour its own flesh. 

515. duro fumans sub vomere, ‘smoking under the weight of the 
toilsome plough-share.’ 

518. fraterna morte, with maerentem, ‘sorrowing for his comrade’s 
death.’ This seems better than to take it with abiungens as=/ratre 
mortuo. 

522. electro, ‘amber.’ In Aen. viii. 402 it is a metal, explained by 
Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4. 23, as a natural mixture of one part silver to four 
parts gold; its name being due to its resemblance to the pale brightness of 
amber. 

522-524. at ima, etc. ‘But his flanks below are slackened, dullness 
weighs down his heavy eyes, and earthward bends his neck with drooping 
weight.’ 

527. epulae repostae, i. e. banquets constantly replenished, banquets of 
many courses, ‘sumptuous.’ 

529. exercita cursu, ‘rapid-rolling.’ 

531. tempore non alio, ‘never before.’ 

532, 533. quaesitas, ‘sought in vain,’ cp. Hor. Od. iii. 24. 32 Sudblatam 
ex oculis guaerimus invidi, Iunonis, we know from Hdt. i. 31 that at 
Argos the car of the priestess of Juno was drawn on solemn days by white 
kine: and Virgil, #zore suo, transfers this practice to another scene. uris, 
‘buffaloes.’ imparibus, even the buffaloes were ill-matched. donaria, 
“shrines ;’ strictly, temple treasure-chambers where offerings were kept, as 
Lucan. ix. 516 Moz zilic Libycae posuerunt ditia gentes Templa, nec Eots 
splendent donaria gemmis. 

534. rimantur, ‘ scratch.’ 

536. contenta, ‘straining,’ a Lucretian use of the word. 

537. insidias explorat, ‘ prowls in ambush, lit. ‘ spies out an ambush,’ 
a subtle Virgilian phrase, for the ordinary explorat locum insidiarum. 

543. proluit, ‘washes in front of it,’ i.e. ‘washes up.’ insolitae, the 
epithet, which would be more natural with flumina, is transferred to the 
seals, in Virgil’s manner. 

545. astantibus, ‘upstanding,’ i.e. raised in terror. 

548-550. nec... que, ‘not only not... but;’ so ore...7e. mutari 
pabula, i.e. a change of food. quaesitae, ‘when applied to.’ artes, 
‘the physician’s skill” magistri, sc. avis medendt. Chiron, son of Philyra 
and Saturn, and Melampus, son of Amythaon, are mythic representatives 
of the healing art, which Lucretius, in his description of the plague of Athens, 
represents as itself baffled—szzssabat tactto Medicina timore (vi. 1179). 

552. Tisiphone, one of the Furies, personifies divine vengeance inflicting 
disease and death in penalty for sin. 

556, 557. Cp. Lucr. vi. 1144 Jude catervatim morbo mortique dabantur. 
dat, sc. Tisiphone. dilapsa, ‘dissolving,’ cp. ll. 484, 485 above. 
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559, 560. ‘ For the flesh, none could cleanse it with water, or master it 
with flame,’ i.e. it was impossible to cleanse or cook it for man’s use. . 
viscera abolere, properly, ‘to destroy the flesh,’ appears to mean ‘ destroy 
the taint in the flesh,’ and so ‘cleanse.’ Some editors take the meaning to 
be that the carcases were too numerous to be destroyed with fire or water. 
This would give a more natural meaning to abolere: but the context 
plainly shows that Virgil is speaking of the impossibility of zszg the 
carcases. 

561 foll. The wool can neither be shorn (tondere), nor woven (telas 
attingere), nor worn (amictus). 

565, 566. sequebatur, ‘coursed’ or ‘trickled over. sacer ignis, the 
Latin name for an eruptive disease somewhat like erysipelas. 
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NOTES TO BOOK IV. 


THE subject of the fourth book is the management of bees. The proper 
position of the hive is first described (1-50), then the manner of swarming 
(51-66), followed by directions as to how to deal with swarms (67-148). 
Then comes an account of the character and habits of bees (149-227), 
of the mode of collecting the honey (228-250), and of the diseases to which 
bees are liable (251-280). The artificial generation of bees is next explained 
(281-314); and the book concludes with a long episode, in the epic style, 
recounting how this method was revealed to Aristaeus, 

According to the Pseudo-Donatus the book originally concluded with an 
encomium on Cornelius Gallus (the Gallus of the tenth eclogue), and the 
story of Aristaeus was afterwards substituted at the request of Augustus. 
Gallus was for four years prefect of Egypt, but incurred the displeasure of 
Augustus, was exiled, and committed suicide. It has been suggested that 
the mention of Egypt as the place where the artificial generation of bees 
was practised (287 foll.) may have led the way to the praises of Gallus; 
and the suggestion derives some confirmation from the redundant description 
of the Delta in ll. 287-293, where see note. 


1-7. Invocation to Maecenas. ‘Next will I set forth the gift divine of 
heaven-sent honey: on this too, Maecenas, cast an eye. In your ears will 
I sing of a wondrous drama on a petty stage, of chiefs of pride, and all a 
nation’s character, its tastes, its peoples, and its wars. Slight is the theme; 
not slight the poet’s fame whom unpropitious powers spare, while Phoebus 
hears his call.’ aérii, referring to the ancient notion that honey fell down 
from heaven on to the leaves, and was thence gathered by the bees: see 
Ecl. iv. 30. in tenui, i.e. 27 levibus rebus. laeva, ‘unfavourable,’ as Ecl. 
i, 16, Aen. li. 54, x. 275. Servius and some editors render ‘favourable.’ 
It is true that in reference to augury /aevus meant ‘ favourable,’ omens on 
the left hand being the lucky ones. So thunder on the left is a favourable 
sign in Aen. ii. 693, ix. 631. But the general sense of the word was always 
‘unpropitious.’ 

9. sit, subj. of purpose. 

11. insultent, ‘trample on.’ 

13-15. picti terga, for the construction see on Ecl. i. 55. squalentia 
here seems = sgzamosa, ‘ the speckled lizard with his scaly back.’ stabulis, 
‘their homes.’ meropes, ‘bee-eaters’ (A@crofe apiaster). Proene, ‘the 
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swallow ;’ the red spots on whose breast were fabled to be blood-stains 
from the murdered Itys. Here, as in 1. 511 below, Virgil follows the 
Roman version of the story of Tereus, which makes Procne the swallow and 
Philomela the nightingale. The Greeks made Procne, Tereus’ wife, the 
nightingale, and Philomela, her sister, the swallow. 

17. nidis, ‘nestlings,’ as G. i. 414. 

19. tenuis, ‘shallow.’ 

22, 23. vere suo, ‘in the spring they love,’ cp. Ecl. vii. 62 saa lazvrea 
Phoebo; and (ironically) Cic. Mil. 33. 89 Alclone occtso Clodius habuisset 
suos consules (‘after his own heart’), Pis. 12. 27 seem Clodium, ‘his dear 
Clodius.’ decedere, ‘to retire from (lit. before) the heat, cp. G. iii. 467 
serae solam decedere noctt. 

25. ‘Towards the middle of the stagnant pool or flowing stream,’ i.e. 
the stagna or rivus of ll. 18, 10. 

29. Neptuno, ‘ plunged in Neptune’s flood.’ Here, as elsewhere through- 
out this book, there is an amusing irony in the majestic language which 
Virgil uses in describing the doings of bees. 

30, 31. casiae, ‘casia, an aromatic shrub. serpylla, thymbrae, 
‘savory, ‘thyme.’ graviter spirantis, ‘strong-scented.’ 

32. irriguum, active, ‘ watering.’ 

34. alvaria (so most MSS.) is probably correct; a/vus, not alveus, being 
the term for a bee-hive, and alvare properly ‘a place for bee-hives,’ then a 
‘hive.’ Most editors, except Ribbeck, read alveara. 

36. cogit, ‘congeals.’ liquefacta remittit, ‘melts and thaws.’ 

87-41. neque illae, etc., ‘nor idly do they vie to smear with wax each 
slender cranny in their home and seal the doorway’s edge with pollen- 
bloom of flowers; storing for that same use the glue they gather, stickier 
than bird-lime or pitch from Phrygian Ida.’ fuco=(1) a ‘sea-weed’ from 
which a dye was extracted; (2) ‘dye’ or ‘colour,’ as Hor. Od. iii. 5. 27 
neque amissos colores Lana refert medicata fuco; (3) ‘disguise’ or ‘ pre- 
tence,’ szze fuco et fallactis Cic. Att. i. 1. Virgil here seems to inean the 
pollen, or coloured dust in the stamens of flowers: but the word occurs 
nowhere else in this or a similar sense. fuco et floribus by hendiadys 
for fuco forum. gluten apparently denotes the frofgolis, a reddish-brown 

glutinous rosin, gathered by bees from the buds of wild poplar trees, etc. 

and employed to line the inside of the hive and all projecting parts. It 
clings so strongly to the legs of those who-gather it, that others have 
to help in detaching it ; so that visco lentius, etc. is true. 

42-44, effossis, by the bees themselves, e. g. by ‘ humble-bees.’ fovere 
larem, ‘make a snug home.’ 

45, 46. tamen, i.e. though the bees have done it already; et, in addition 
to the propolis. fovens, ‘making it warm.’ 

47-50. There should be no yew-trees in the neighbourhood of a hive; 
crabs should not be burnt near it; it should not be placed ina marshy 
spot, or where there is an echo. 

G2 
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48. cancros, the ashes of burnt crabs were used as a cure for certain 
diseases. neu crede, ‘do not trust the marsh,’ i.e. do not put the hive 
near it. 

49, 50. ubi concava, etc., ‘where the hollow rocks ring to the sound as 
it strikes them, and the echo of the voice leaps back from the shock.’ 
offensa imago is not strictly accurate, as it is the voice, and not the echo, 
which strikes against the rock. 

51, 52. quod superest, ‘moreover ;’ a Lucretian formula of transition. 

53-57. ‘ They wander on and on through glade and woodland, gathering 
the harvest of all bright flowers, and sipping the water’s surface upon airy 
wing (leves). Hence ’tis that with some mysterious joy they cherish their 
young at home (progeniem nidosque, hendiadys) ; hence deftly forge their 
wax anew, and mould their clinging honey.’ 

58. hine, ‘hereupon.’ 

59, 60. The ‘host’ (agmen) and the ‘dark cloud’ (obscuram nubem) 
are the cluster of bees when swarming. 

62. huc, i.e. on the tree which they are making for. iussos, ‘which I 
bid you.’ 

63. melisphylla, ‘balm.’ cerinthae, perhaps a kind of ‘ savory.’ 

64. Matris, Cybele, whose worship was accompanied with the clash of 
cymbals. The language here again is most grandiloquent. 

65. ipsae, ‘ unbidden,’ ‘ of themselves.’ 

67. ad pugnam is emphatic, ‘but if it be for battle they have left the 
hive.’ Some make the apodosis begin at 1. 69 (but gwe is against this) ; 
others at 1.77; others at 1. 86: but it seems more likely that Virgil goes off 
into a parenthesis (nam saepe, etc.), which swells into a descriptive para- 
graph; and the sentence remains an anacoluthon, Il. 86 sqq. indicating 
what the apodosis might have been. 

68. regibus with incessit, ‘often when there are two kings, strife 
breaks out between them.’ It should properly be gzeens; but the ancients 
mistakenly supposed the queen-bee to be a king. 

69. bello, probably abl., ‘with war,’ rather than dat., ‘for war.’ 

70-72. ‘For laggards are roused by a martial note as of some braying 
horn, and sounds are heard that imitate the trumpet’s fitful blast. fractos 
expresses the short, irregular blasts of the trumpet, as opposed to a con- 
tinuous sound. 

74. ‘They sharpen their stings with their beaks, and get ready their 
arms.’ Bees do not sharpen their stings with their proboscis, but the notion 
may have arisen (as Sidg. suggests) from their habit of rubbing their bodies 
with their legs. Others, less probably, take rostris as dat. (‘sharpen 
stings for beaks’), or as=rostrorum (‘out of their beaks’). 

75. praetoria, the Roman general’s tent, here ‘the royal cell.’ 

82. ipsi, the two kings. 

84, 85. usque adeo, ‘right up to’ the moment of defeat. ‘Resolute to 
flinch not to the last, till a crushing victory has driven one side or other to 
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turn to flight” For obnixi=‘firm’ cp. Aen. iv. 332 obnixus curam sub 
corde premebvat ; for the poetical use of the prolative infinitive cp. Ecl. v. 1. 
dum subegit, the subjunctive would be the natural construction, implying 
the purpose of the bees; but the result'is here regarded as an accomplished 
fact: cp. Cic. Verr. i. 6 mansit usgue ad eum finem dum tudices reiectd sunt. 

86, 87. ‘These outbursts of the soul, this awful riot— 

Toss up a pinch of dust, and all is quiet!’ (Blackmore). 

89. prodigus, i.e. consuming food without return—‘ lest he be a waste- 
ful encumbrance.’ 

91-94. ‘The one will flash with spots rough with gold—for there are 
two kinds, the choicer, distinguished in look and bright with ruddy scales ; 
the other squalid from sloth drags his wide paunch ingloriously along. 
melior, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

96-98. ‘The others are foul and ugly, like the parched traveller when he 
comes from the dusty road, and spits the earth from his dry throat.’ alto, 
‘lying deep.’ The appearance of the inferior bees is compared to that of a 
traveller in hot dusty weather; not to his sfz¢¢/e (as Con. suggests). The 
latter detail is merely added to heighten the picture of the traveller half 
choked with dust. 

99. ‘Their bodies evenly marked with glittering drops of gold,’ lit. 
‘flashing as to their bodies dyed with gold and symmetrical drops.’ auro 
et guttis, hendiadys. 

100-102. hinc=ex his apibus. premes, ‘strain’ (through wickerwork, 
before putting into jars). Bacchi domitura saporem, referring to the 
Roman drink called mzlswm, a kind of mead, consisting of a mixture of 
wine and honey. 

103. incerta, ‘aimlessly.’ 

104. frigida, proleptic, ‘leave their hives cold.’ 

110, 111. furum, objective gen., ‘protector against thieves and birds.’ 
Hellespontiaci, because worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont, 
Catull. xviii. The bees are to be invited into gardens, and therefore under 
the protection of Priapus, the god of fertility, whose figure, armed with 
a falx saligna, was part of the regular furniture of a garden. 

115. plantas, ‘ shoots,’ or ‘suckers:’ see G. ii. 23. 

116-119. ni iam... traham .. . canerem, an irregular conditional 
sentence. The proper tense in both protasis and apodosis would be the 
imperfect subjunctive, to denote a present condition which is no longer 
possible (‘were I not furling. .. I should be singing’). For the sake of 
vividness and variety the Zresenzt tense is substituted in the protasis (‘should 
E not furl’), as though the alternative were still possible. So Tibull. i. 
8. 22 (quoted by Forb.) et faceret st non aera repulsa sonent. Paestum, in 
Lucania, famous for roses. 

120-123. intuha, ‘endive,’ a garden plant, not the wild endive or succory 
of i.120. The cucumis here described answers to the cocomero serpentino, 
longer than the common cucumber, with a crooked neck and swollen belly. 
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sera comantem, ‘late flowering,’ adverbial use of acc. of neut. adj., like’ 
acerba sonans G. iii. 149, crebra perit 500. 

125. Oebaliae arcis, i.e. Tarentum, founded by a Laconian colony, 
Oebalus being a mythical king of Sparta: so Oebalit fratres (Castor and 
Pollux) Stat. Silv. iii. 2. 9, Oedald’ amores (of Helen) ib. ii. 6. 27. areis, 
the v.1. alts is read by most editors—in which case Oebaliae is a name 
of Tarentum, not elsewhere found. 

127. Corycium, of Corycus in Cilicia, famous for gardens. Pompey 
transported some of the Cilician pirates into Calabria, relicti ruris, 
‘ waste land.’ 

128, 129. illa with seges. fertilis iuvencis, ‘fruitful for steers,’ i.e. 
“fruitful for ploughing.’ Others take iuvencis abl. (‘fertile with the toil of 
oxen’): but Virgil seems to be speaking rather of what the land mzght be, 
than what it was. seges, ‘land.’ It was suitable neither for ploughing 
(iuvencis), nor for pasture (pecori), nor for vineyards (Baccho). 

130-133. ‘Yet here, amid the brushwood, he planted garden-stuff at 
intervals with white lilies round it (eireum), and vervain, and fine poppy 
seed, matching in his pride the wealth of kings; and home returning 
late at night loaded his table with a feast unbought.’ whic, better as adverb 
than pronoun. premens, as in G. ii. 346. vescum, ‘small,’ ‘fine,’ re- - 
ferring to the size of the poppy’s seeds. See on G. iii, 175. 

134. carpere, perhaps better taken (with abundare 1. 140) as historic 
infinitive, than as depending on primus. 

135. etiamnum (a variety of ¢/tam nunc: cp. tum and tunc), ‘was 
still splitting,’ i.e. before the spring had begun. 

137. tondebat, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

139. apibus fetis, ‘ parent-bees.’ 

140. spumantia, etc. ‘strain the foaming honey from the squeezed 
comb.’ Cp. 1. ror above. 

142, 143. in flore novo, ‘at its early bloom,’ denoting the time. ma- 
tura, sc. pond. 

144,145. ‘°Twas he too planted out in rows elms of many years, the 
pear-tree already hardened, and sloes with fruit upon them,’ etc.—i.e. he 
was such a skilful gardener that he could transplant trees much later than 
other people. versum, cp. Aen. y. 119 (of a ‘row’ or ‘ bank’ of oars). 

147. iniquis, not of the right measure; here =‘ too small,’ as elsewhere 
(i. 64, etc.) too large—‘ barred by scanty space:’ cp. Juv. xiv. 126 servorum 
ventres modio castigat tniquo. 

150. addidit, ‘has given;’ cp. i. 129, 150, 513. pro qua mercede, ‘to 
gain which recompense.’ The story was that as Saturn devoured his 
children, Jupiter was hidden by his mother in a cave in Mount Dicte in 
Crete, and that the Curetes, or priests of Cybele, drowned his cries with 
their cymbals, while the bees fed him with honey. 

153, 154. ‘ They only have community of offspring, with a common city 
for their home, and live beneath the majesty of law.’ solae, Virgil forgets 
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or ignores ants, wasps, etc. consortia, here ‘shared in common,’ properly 
‘a. partner.’ 

157, 158. in medium, with reponunt; ‘store up their gains for 
common use.’ victu, dative after invigilant, ‘watch over the supply 
of food.’ 

159, saepta domorum, ‘the walls of their dwellings,’ =saeptas domos. 
In these constructions the partitive notion often disappears, and the neut. 
adj. merely expresses a quality, e.g. strata viarum Aen. i. 422, exstructa 
rogorum Lucret. vi. 1283. 

160. lacrimam, here of the gum which exudes from plants : so Aristot. 
H. A. ix. 40 pépovoa Trav re dAdwy avOéay Kal and Tay dévdpow Ta Sdxpva. 

162. suspendunt; bees begin working from the top of the hive. 

165. sorti, probably predicative dative, ‘as their lot,’ like cwrae in 1.178 
below. Some take it as an archaic ablative, ‘by lot,’ as in Liv. xxix. 20 
sortt evenisset, etc. 

169. fervet opus, ‘hot glows the work:’ cp. Aen. i. 436, where the 
present passage is partly repeated. 

170-175. lentis, ‘ pliant’ or ‘ductile.’ properant, ‘ are busy forging ;’ 
so with accus. Aen. ix. 401 properet per vulnera mortem. acu, ‘a tank.’ 
in numerum, ‘in measured time.’ For the whole description cp. Aen. 
vill. 449 sqq. 

176-178. ‘ E’en so, if small we may compare with great, Cecropian bees 
are spurred by inborn love of gain, each in its office.’ Cecropias, 
‘ Athenian,’ from Cecrops, the legendary founder of Athens. The epithet is 
a literary one, Attic honey being famous. 

180. multa nocte, ‘late at night,’ when night is far advanced. 

183. The tilia is called przgeuzs from the gluten on its leaves; the 
hyacinths ferruginei from their dark blue colour; see on G. i. 467. 

184. quies operum, ‘rest from labour.’ 

188. mussant, ‘hum.’ oras, of the ‘entrances’ to the hive, as above, 
1. 39. 

190. in noctem, ‘far into the night:’ cp. Aen. vii. 8 aspirant aurae in 
noctem. suus, ‘kindly’ sleep; i.e. the sleep they love, their own; cp. 
vere suo \, 22. 

193. aquantur, ‘fetch water,’ a military term in Caesar, Sallust, etc. 

196. tollunt, the isolated spondee at the beginning of the line well ex- 
presses the effort of the bee in rising with the ballast. imania, ‘light,’ ‘airy.’ 

197-200. adeo emphasizes illum; see on Ecl.iv.11. concubitu, dative, 
as victz 1. 158. ipsae, i.e. without the male. There are in each hive male 
bees, or ‘drones,’ whose only function is to propagate the species; one 
female or ‘queen’ bee, laying in a year from 30,000 to 40,000 eggs; and 
‘worker’ bees, of neither sex, who make the honey and do all the work 
of the hive. The queen bee meets the males in the air, and not in the hive; 
hence the fancy expressed in 1. 198, held also by Aristotle (Hist. An. v. 21) 


and Pliny (N. H. xi. 16). 
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201. Quirites, the distinctive title of Roman citizens. 

202. refingunt=‘remake,’ is not found elsewhere, but is intrinsically 
probable. The v.1. vefigunt, though used by Virgil (Aen. v. 360, 527), 
Horace (Od. i. 28. 11, Epp. i. 18. 56), and Cicero, always has the sense of 
“unfasten.’ 

204. ultro, ‘readily ;’ used of anything deyond what would be expected, 
here of the unselfish devotion of the bees. 

206-209. ‘ Hence, though each bee is born to a narrow span of life—for 
a seventh summer is their last—the race abides and never dies; from age to 
age stands fast the fortune of their line, and grandsires’ grandsires swell the 
roll.’ ipsas, the individuals, as opposed to genus. excipiat, ‘awaits,’ 
receives from life. neque plus septima, ‘not more ¢iaz a seventh,’ a 
common Latin idiom with plus, amplius, etc., e.g. Aen. 1. 683 soctem non 
amplius unam. 

210. ‘ The older Romans, like the Greeks (e.g. Aeschylus), draw their 
notions of absolute monarchy from the Eastern nations’ (Con.). The 
Roman Empire has come and gone, and despotism in the West is already 
an anachronism: but the ‘changeless’ East still supplies us, as it did 
Virgil, with types of absolute power. 

211. The epithet Medus (suggesting Persian monarchy) applied to the 
river Hydaspes (Djelun, a tributary of the Indus) shows vague conceptions 
of Eastern geography. 

213, 214. rupere, perfect of custom or habit. crates favorum, ‘wicker- 
like cells.” The regular holes of the combs suggested a wattled hurdle ; 
cp. Pindar’s pedrrco@y tpntos mévos (Pyth. vi. 54). 

218. obiectant, i.e. in defence of the queen. per, ‘in the midst of.’ 

219-224. Virgil here mentions, without approval or disapproval, the 
doctrine which he has rejected in G. i. 415—viz. that bees, like all creation, 
are sharers in and inspired by the world-spirit (mens divina), as afterwards 
expounded Aen, vi. 724 sqq. haustus aetherios, ‘ draughts of ether,’ the 
world-spirit being supposed to consist of a fiery ether. 

222. terrasqué, see Introd. p. 17. 

224. tenues vitas, ‘ the subtle flame of life:’ souls were supposed to be 
particles of the ethereal world-spirit, hence senwes. 

225. huc, i.e. ad deunt. 

227. sideris in numerum, ‘to the position or dignity of a star;’ cp. 
Cic. Phil. iii. 6 homo nullo numero (§ of no account’), Div. in Verr. 19 czez 
zs tibt parentis numero fuisset (=loco parentis). Other renderings are (1) 
‘like a star’ (27 numerum=in modum, according to Philargyrius, an early 
commentator), but this is unsupported by usage: (2) ‘among the stars,’ 
regarding s¢derzs as a noun of multitude—also unexampled. 

228. augustam, ‘their royal home ’—a piece of ironical exaggeration. 
So most MSS. angustam, found in some MSS., would perhaps be more 
appropriate here. 

229. relines, ‘unseal,’ especially of opening wine-casks by taking off 
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the pitch that fastened them. sparsus, middle, ‘sprinkle and rmse your 
mouth with a draught of water.’ 

230. fove, of washing, Aen. xii. 420 fovit ca vulnus lympha. sequaces, 
« penetrating’ smoke, i.e. that follows and works its way over the hive. So 
urt seguaces (‘persecuting’) G. ii. 374, corae seguaces (‘ dogging’ care) 
Lucr. ii. 47. 

231. ‘ Twice do men gather the teeming produce ’—i.e. honey. 

232-235. Taygete, one of the Pleiads, put for the rest. The honey is 
gathered at the rising and setting of the Pleiads. The Pleiads rose about 
May 28, and set about Nov. 9. sidus Piscis aquosi, ‘the watery Fish, 
i.e. the sign of the zodiac called by that name. As a matter of fact the sun 
did not enter the sign of the Fish till February, so that it is not strictly 
accurate to say that the Pleiads (which set in November) ‘ fled before the 
Fish.’ But sidus Piscis is here used generally for ‘ winter.’ honestum, 
‘comely.’ Oceani amnes, Homer’s ’Qxeavoto foal. tristior, the Pleiad 
sinks sadly, as loth to go. 

237. morsibus, improperly for the stings: but Virgil is vague as to the 
bees’ offensive weapon, cp. 1. 74 above. caeca, ‘ unseen.’ 

238. in vulnere, local, ‘in the wound,’ rather than ‘as they deal the 
wound.’ 

239 foll. If you are so considerate as not to take the honey, you need not 
hesitate to cut away the empty combs, and clean out the hive, which is 
liable to be infested with all sorts of insects. parces futuro, ‘ deal gently 
with their future’ (Con.). 

241. suffire, ‘ fumigate.’ 

242-244. ‘For often the comb has been gnawed unknown by newts, 
and crowded beds of light-shunning beetles, and drones that sit idly at 
another’s board.’ The elaborate phrase lucifugis congesta cubilia 
blattis is substituted for the simple d/a¢tae. immunis, properly of a 
citizen who does not take his due share in the burdens of the state. 

245. ‘ Fierce hornets meet in fight their unequal foe.’ armis, dative, as 
is shown by Aen. x. 796, xi. 815, where the phrase se zmmiscuit arms 
recurs. Others make it abl. ‘with stronger force:’ but impar suggests 
weakness or inferiority. 

246. invisa Minervae, referring to the legend of Arachne, who 
challenged Minerva to a contest in weaving, and was changed into a 
spider. 

248, 249. sarcire, inf. of purpose, as G. iii. 46, where see note. 

250. foros, ‘ cells ;’ properly the ‘ gangways’ of a ship, then of the rows 
of seats ina theatre. The bees’ cells are perhaps here called fori because 
of some fancied resemblance between ‘ rows’ of seats in a theatre and the 
‘rows’ of cells ina hive. floribus horrea texent, ‘ weave their granaries 
with flowers,’ i.e. fill up the crevices with pollen of flowers, as described 
1. 39 above. 

255. luce carentum, ‘bereft of light,’ i.e. of life, a Lucretian phrase. 
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257. pedibus conexae, ‘with feet linked together:’ cp. sedébus per 
mutua nexts Aen. vii. 66 (of a swarm of bees). 

259. contracto frigore, ‘with cramp and cold:’ lit. cramped or 
pinched-up cold—the appearance or affection being transferred to that 
which causes it. 

260. ‘Then deeper hums are heard, and long-drawn buzzing.’ 

‘261. quondam, ‘at times.’ 

262. sollicitum, ‘restless.’ stridit, the older form of the verb. 

263. rapidus, ‘scorching,’ ‘ violent ;’ see on Ecl. ii. Io. 

265. ultro, not only giving them honey, but ‘even’ exhorting them to 
eat it: see on |. 204 above. : 

267. tunsum, a poetical artificiality for zsae. gallae, ‘ gall-nut,’ an 
excrescence on flowers. 

268, 269. defruta, ‘must’ boiled down to make it stronger, hence 
said to be ‘thickened (pinguia) with hot fire.’ psithia ...racemos, 
‘raisin clusters from the psithian vine,’ i. e. raisin-wine of the psithian kind. 
psithia, an unknown sort of vine, mentioned also G. li. 93. 

270. Cecropium, ‘ Athenian’ (see on 1. 177), a literary epithet. cen- 
taurea, ‘centaury,’ a bitter herb. 

271. amello, the ‘aster.’ 

273. caespite, here apparently in the rare sense of ‘a root.’ 

274, 275. ipse, the centre of the flower, as opposed to the petals 
(folia). violae, etc. ‘there is a purple tinge beneath deep violet hue.’ 

276. torquibus, ‘with festoons twined from it’ (the aster). 

277, 278. tonsis, ‘grazed.’ Mella, a river not far from Mantua, that 
falls into the Po. 

281, 282. defecerit of a completed, habebit of a continuing, state. 

283. Arcadii magistri, ‘the Arcadian sage,’ i.e. Aristaeus, son of 
Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, a celebrated shepherd and inventor of 
agricultural arts, hence called magistex (teacher). He was worshipped in 
Arcadia, and in other parts of Greece, as a divinity. Cp. 1. 317 below. 

285. insincerus, ‘corrupted.’ Szzzcerus of what is ‘ sound,’ ‘healthy,’ 
or ‘clean,’ Ov. Met. i. 190 zmmedicabile vulnus Ense recidendum ne pars 
sincera trahatur; Hor. Sat. i. 3. 56 Stncerum cupimus vas incrustare. 
This strange notion of generating bees probably arose from their having 
chosen the dry skeleton of some beast (as hollow trees, G. ii. 453) for 
hiving. Cp. Samson’s riddle about the swarm of bees in the lion’s carcase 
(Judges xiv. 12-18) ; and the story related by Herodotus (v. 114) about the 
head of Onesilus, in which a swarm of bees settled and made honey. altius, 
‘far back,’ ‘ from the first.’ 

287-293. There is manifest redundancy in this description of the Delta 
of the Nile; yet all MSS. have all the lines, though with considerable 
variety of order. Possibly some of them were alternate lines, not all in- 
tended to stand in one text. Or some may have been retained from a 
longer passage about Egypt and Cornelins Gallus—who is said by Servius 
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and the pseudo-Donatus to have been the hero of the second half of this 
book as originally written. See Introd. to this book. 

287. Pellaei, because conquered by Alexander of Macedon (of which 
Pella was the capital). 

290. Persidis, used vaguely for the countries east of Egypt; cp. WZedus 
Flydaspes |, 212. urget, ‘ presses,’ ‘ confines.’ 

291-293. amnis is subject of discurrit and fecundat. coloratis Indis, 
must =the Ethiopians—a loose use of the term. 

294. iacit, ‘ places’ its hopes. 

295, 296. ipsos in usus, ‘for this very purpose.’ imbrice, ‘tiling:’ 
properly a semicylindrical gutter tile (¢er), used to cover the lateral junc- 
tions of the flat tiles (¢egz/ae). 

297, 298. ‘ Add four windows, with slanting light, facing the four winds 
of heaven.’ a ventis, ‘on the side of,’ like a ¢ergo, etc. obliqua luce, so 
as not to admit too much light ; but how this is done is not explained. 

302. ‘His battered flesh is mashed through the unbroken hide.’ No 
blood was to be drawn ; but Virgil forgets this below, 1. 542. 

306. rubeant, subjunctive, as usual, after antequam, where forethoug// 
is implied: cp. Cic. de Or. i. 57 ¢ragoedi cotidie, antequam pronuntient, 
vocem cubantes sensime excitant. 

309-311. ‘ And creatures marvellous to behold, first without feet, soon 
gifted also with whistling wings, crowd together, and assay more and more 
boldly the unsubstantial air.. modis miris qualifies visenda, ‘noteworthy 
(lit. to be marked) in strange fashion.’ pedum, gen. of want, extended in 
poetry to many adjectives, e.g. pauper, vacuus, solutus, etc. 

313. erupere, perfect denoting custom. pulsante, ‘ propelling.’ 

315. extudit, ‘ worked out.’ 

316. ‘Whence did this new experience among mankind take its rise ?’ 

317 foll. The source of this story is unknown; but probably Virgil fol- 
lowed some Alexandrian writer. For Aristaeus see on 1. 283. His mother, 
the nymph Cyrene, was daughter of the river-god Peneus. The Peneus 
flows through the vale of Tempe in Thessaly. 

319. extremi caput amis, ‘the source whence the river takes its rise,’ 
i.e. the river Peneus. 

323. Thymbraeus, from Thymbra in the Troad, where there was a 
celebrated temple of Apollo. 

325. caelum sperare, ‘hope for heaven,’ i.e. for deification. 

326. hunc... honorem, ‘this crowning glory of mine earthly life,’ i.e. 
his success in agriculture. 

328. te matre, ‘for all that I am thy son,’ i.e, his mother’s divine power 
has not assisted him. 

329. felices, ‘fruitful,’ see on Ecl. v. 37. 

331. molire, ‘ wield,’ see on G. i. 329. 

333. thalamo sub, ‘ w7th72 the chamber of the deep river;’ s#d, under 
the roof. 
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334, 335. Milesia, sce on G, iii. 306. saturo, a ‘rich’ or ‘deep’ colour. 

336, Drymoque, sce Introd, p. 17. 

337, ‘With bright locks streaming o’er their fair white necks.’ For the 
construction see on Eel. i. 55. 

838, Probably a copyist’s insertion from Aen, v. 826: omitted by the 
best MSS, 

343, Ephyre atque, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 18. 

344, tandem positis sagittis, ‘her arrows at length laid by,’ ie. 
Arethusa, who was a huntress, had returned from the chase, and joined her 
fellow-nymphs beneath the river. 

345, ouram, not Vulcan’s stratagem to catch his unfaithful wife (Hom. 
Od, viii, 266 sqq.), Which was successful; but his previous anxiety, which 
was fruitless, 

847, a Chao, from the time of chaos. 

348, fusis, ablat. of instr., ‘carrying down with the spindle.’ 

353. non frustra, ‘not without reason.’ 

354-356, ‘Sce! Aristaeus’ self, thy chiefest care, stands sadly weeping by 
thy father Peneus’ stream, crying out on thee by name for thy cruelty.’ tibi, 
dat. ethicus. Penei, dissyllable by synizesis. genitoris, see on 1. 317 above. 

357. nova, ‘strange.’ pereussa mentem, like auratus cornua |. 371, 
are examples of the accusative after passive participles in imitation of the 
Greek, See on Eel. i. 55. 

361, ‘All round him, arched into mountain shape, stood the wave.’ 
Virgil translates Hom, Od. xi. 243, 4 Woppvpeoy 3° dpa xdpa wepiotadn ovpet 
Toor Kuproddr, 

366. What he sees is the sowrces of the various rivers. 

367. diversa locis, ‘each in his own place ;’ lit. ‘separate in respect of 
their places.’ 

3870, saxosus sonans, ‘ with its rocky roar,’ adverbial use of adj., like 
tarda volventia G. i. 163, gravis incumbens ii. 377, magnus fluens iii. 28. 

371. * With two gilded horns on his bull’s brow.’ Liver-gods were 
always represented with the head of a bull, either as a sign of strength, 
or to denote their bifurcating streams. The idea of the ‘ gilded horns’ was 
no doubt suggested by the custom of gilding the horns of oxen for sacrifice: 
but there may be a further reference to the particles of gold supposed to be 
found in the river Po. 

373, purpureum, the ‘dark-blue”* sea, Homer’s Aa toppupdecoay or 
woppupeny, wiolentior, the Po is now a less rapid stream, perhaps on 
account of the elevation of its bed. 

374-377. pendentia pumice tecta, ‘a hanging roof of stone’—hanging 
in respect of the stone which composes it: cp. Aen. lil. 442 Averna sonantia 
‘s, fletus inanes, ‘idle tears,’ a sort of conventional epithet. manibus, 
‘for the hands,” tonsis mantelia villis, ‘napkins of shaven wool.’ 

378, Sutras > ‘keep placing’ (over and over as they were emptied), see 
on G. ti, 527. 
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379. Panchaeis, ‘Arabian,’ from Panchaea, a fabulous island near 
Arabia, adolescunt, ‘blaze’ (in this sense drag Aey.). Virgil seems to use 
it as=adolentur, ‘are kindled,’ for which sense cp. Aen. i. 704 flammis 
adolere Penates. 

380, Maeonii, ‘Lydian,’ Maeonia being the old name of Lydia. 

385. ‘Thrice leaped the flame to roof-tree and shone back’ (Blackmore). 
subiecta, i.e. from below. Wine was poured on the altar at the close of a 
sacrifice, partly to quench the flame, partly to create a sudden blaze, 
which was auspicious (Ecl. viii. 106). 

387. Carpathio, the ‘Carpathian’ sea, i.e. the sea between Rhodes and 
Crete, from Carpathus, an island there. 

388, 389. caeruleus, ‘sea-coloured:’ the gods of the sea were repre- 
sented as of a bluish-green colour. So mater caerula (of Thetis) Hor. Epod. 
13-16, The piscibus are the same as the bipedum equorum, i. ce. mythic 
sea-horses, whose hind quarters merged into a fish’s tail. metitur, ‘tra- 
yerses,’ lit. ‘measures,’ Homer’s dAa perphoavres. ‘Courses over the mighty 
deep with his fishes, even with his yoked chariot of two-footed steeds.’ 

390, 391. Emathia, i.e. Macedonia, of which it is a part. Pallene, one 
of the peninsulas of Chalcidice in Macedonia. Proteus in Homer inhabits 
the island of Pharos close to Egypt: his connection with Macedonia is a 
later legend. 

393. sint, etc., the subjunctives denote a class, ‘everything that is. 
mox. with ventura. trahantur, ‘are drawing nigh.’ 

395. turpes, ‘ unsightly.’ 

397. eventus secundet, ‘prosper the issue.’ 

400. circum haec, ‘against these barriers his craft will at last break and 
come to nought.’ inanes, proleptic with frangentur. 

403. secreta, ‘the old man’s retreat.’ 

407. horridus, ‘bristling.’ atra, ‘deadly.’ 

410. tenues, ‘fleeting:’ a fixed epithet, like Homer’s typév. 

418. habilis, ‘ supple.’ 

420. Repeated Aen. i, 161. sinus reductos, ‘secluded inlets.’ 

421. deprensis, ‘storm-caught.’ olim, ‘at times;’ cp. Hor. Sat. i. 1. 25 
ut puerts olim dant crustula blandé Doctores and the use of guondam Aen. 
ii. 367. 

424, nebulis obscura, ‘hidden in a mist.’ resistit, ‘stands waiting.’ 
Con. suggests that the word may here have the special meaning ‘stands off,’ 
‘retires.’ 

425. rapidus, ‘violent,’ ‘scorching :’ see on Ecl. ii. 10, Sirius, it is 
the season of the dog-star, when the sun is hottest. 

427, 428. hauserat, ‘had consumed,’ i.e. completed half his course in 
heaven. The idea is that of swift motion seizing upon and absorbing space: 
cp. carpere iter, campum corripere, etc. ad limam with tepefacta coque- 
bant, ‘the rays had warmed and were baking to the very mud the hollow 
streams with their parched channels.’ 
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431. rorem amarum, ‘salt spray,’ lit. ‘dew.’ 

432. somno, prob. dative, ‘for sleep.’ d@iversae, ‘here and there.” 

433. olim, ‘at times,’ see above 1. 421. 

437. cuius, i.e. Proteus; ‘as soon as Aristaeus found a chance of 
(touching) him,’ quoniam (g22/7-2anz), here in its older and temporal sense, 
as frequently in Plautus, e.g. Trin. i. 2. 75, 112: cp. the double use of 
quum. 

441. miracula rerum, ‘all strange shapes on earth.’ 

' 445. nam, like ydp (e. g. Il.i. 123 “AtpetSn ... mHs yap Tot Swaovar yépas 
peyaOupor *Axatol;), introduces a question. In classical Latin it is generally 
subjoined to the interrogative, guésvam, guidnamt, etc. 

447. neque... quidquam, ‘nor can you deceive me in aught.’ Other 
renderings are (1) ‘nor can aught escape you,’ which is tempting: but the 
harshness of having to supply fallere with a different subject after velle 
would be extremely great; (2) ‘nor can one deceive you in anything.’ 
This is open to the same objection as (1), and is a less natural rendering. 

449. lassis, ‘my weary state;’ cp. esses rebus Aen. iil. 145. The v. 1. 
Japsts has much less MS. authority. quaesitum, supine. 

450, 451. vi multa can hardly refer to the external compulsion, but 
must denote the vehemence of Proteus’ look. ‘The seer in answer vehe- 
ment at length Rolled on him eyeballs glaring with grey light’ (Kenn.). 
glauco, ‘ bluish-grey,’ because Proteus was a sea-god: see on |. 388 above. 

452. fatis, probably dative, ‘to reveal the fates,’ rather than modal 
ablative. e 

453. nullitis, for the quantity see Introd. pp. 16, 17. 

454-456. ‘ Great is the crime for which you are atoning; ’tis Orpheus, 
wretched for no fault of his own, that is calling forth, should fate permit, 
this punishment of yours, and raging grievously for his ravished bride.’ 
haudquaquam ob meritum, best taken with miserabilis. Other render- 
ings are (1) to refer the words to Aristaeus, ‘ penalties undeserved by thee.’ 
But it seems impossible to reconcile this with magna luis commissa 
in the preceding line; (2) to translate (with Serv.), ‘ penalties less than you 
deserve,’ ‘in nowise for your deserts.’ This makes good sense, but the 
expression would then be strained and ambiguous in the last degree, ni 
fata resistant implies a suppressed apodosis, e. g. ratas futuras. 

457-459. dum fugeret, ‘ while striving to flee;’ the subj. is due to the 
purpose implied: cp. Aen. i. § mzlta... bello passus, dum conderet urben. 
per, ‘along’ the stream. moritura, ‘doomed’ (to die), servantem 
implies the idea of keeping close to, ‘haunting.’ 

460. aequalis, ‘ of her mates.’ 

461-463. For the hiatus after Rhodopéiaé and Getae see Introd. pp: 17, 
18. Pangaeus, mountain in Macedonia. Bhesi tellus, i.e. Thrace. 
Getae, tribe in the north-east of Thrace. Actias Orithyia, ‘ Attic Orithyia,’ 
daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, who was carried off to Thrace by the 
North Wind. Acte (‘coast’) was-an old name for Attica. 
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472. simulacra luce carentum, from Lucr. iv. 35. 
475-477. From Od. xi. 38 sqq.; repeated Aen. vi. 306-308: 
‘There lords and dames advanced in solemn train, 

And stately heroes quit of life’s campaign, 

With lads and girls to loss of wedlock doomed, 

And youths before their parents’ eyes entombed’ (Blackmore). 
magnanimum, old form of the gen. in -zz, superseded by the later form 
in -rum. It is not uncommon in Virgil with substantives, e.g. deumz, 
virunt, divom, etc.; but very rare with adjectives. 

480. interfusa, ‘streaming between ’—i.e. among them as it wound 
round and round, 

481, 482. Leti with domus as well as Tartara, ‘the very home and 
central deeps of Death.’ caeruleos... angues, ‘their hair entwined with 
livid snakes :’ for the constr. see on Ecl. 1. 55. 

484. rota orbis, ‘circle of the wheel.’ Both words mean ‘ wheel’ or 
‘circle:’ and the expression is an intelligible variety from the more usual 
orbis rotae. vento, instr. abl. The wind falls charmed by the song, and 
ceases to drive on the wheel. Cp. Ecl. ii. 26 com placitdum ventis staret 
mare (where see note). 

491. animi, ‘in heart ;’ see on G. iii. 289. 

496. natantia, ‘swimming,’ here applied to the dim, failing sight of 
a dying person. 

500-502. fugit diversa, ‘fled away.’ umbras, not Eurydice’s shade 
(as Aen. iv. 571), but the ‘darkness,’ at which Orpheus yainly clutches. 
praeterea, ‘hereafter.’ portitor, Charon. 

504. faceret, past deliberative, ‘what was he to do?’ 

509. haec evolvisse, ‘ unfolded this tale.’ 

517, 518. Tanais, the Don, a river of Russia. Bhipais, see on G. iii. 
382. } 

520. Cicones, a Thracian tribe. quo munere, ‘by this service of his,’ 
i.e. his constancy to the memory of Eurydice. 

524. Oeagrius, Oeager was king of Thrace and father of Orpheus, 
whence the epithet is specially appropriate. 

527. toto flumine, local abl. ‘all along the stream.’ 

529. spumantem, etc., ‘ wreathed the foaming wave beneath the eddy, 
i.e. the eddy made by his leap into the water. The ‘foaming wave’ denotes 
the water disturbed by the body shooting along underneath. 

530. at non, Cyrene did not leave him so hurriedly. ultro, without 
waiting to be appealed to, ‘ straightway:’ see on 1. 204 above. 

535. pacem, ‘pardon.’ faciles, ‘ gracious.’ 

540. intacta, that has never felt the yoke. 

543. ipsa, as opposed to the blood. 

547. The meaning appears to be that after revisiting the grove, and 
finding the bees, he will know that Eurydice is appeased, and will then 
sacrifice a calf to her as a thank-offering. 
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549. excitat, ‘builds.’ 

556. stridére, the older form of the verb: cp. 1. 262 above. 

558. uvam demittere, ‘lower their cluster, of the swarm of bees; 
a metaphor suggested by Hom, Il. ii. 89 Borpuddy 6& mérovra, 

560. dum fulminat, etc., this refers to Augustus’ triumphant progress 
through the East in 31 B.C. after the battle of Actium. 

562. viamaue, etc., ‘pursues the path to heaven,’ i.e. to immortality. 
Olympo, poetical use of dative instead of prep. and case, like 7¢ caelo 
clamor, etc. 

564. Parthenope, Naples, so called from one of the Sirens, who. was 
said to have been buried there. 

565, 566. These two lines refer to the Eclogues, the last being almost a 
repetition of Ecl.i. 1. carmina... pastorum, ‘sported with the shep- 
herd’s muse.’ 


i WELD. 


NODES 10, BOOK I: 


THE main purpose of the Aeneid is to celebrate the growth under Provi- 
dence of the Roman Empire and Roman civilisation: the mission of its 
hero, Aeneas, being to carry on a contest in Italy, crushing the resistance 
of its warlike tribes, giving them customs and building them cities (Aen. i. 
7> 33, 263, 264, v. 730). Books I—VI contain the preparation for this 
achievement: II III V being episodes, while I and IV are, as it were, 
the opening act of the drama, in which Aeneas, the future lawgiver of Italy, 
is brought into contact with Dido, the queen and founder of Carthage, thus 
foreshadowing in legendary form the great crisis of the Punic Wars. Book 
I introduces the subject and the hero, and the supernatural machinery by 
which, as in Homer, the action ofthe epic is to be worked out. The 
wrath of Juno against Aeneas, like the wrath of Poseidon against Odysseus, 
brings about the storm which drives Aeneas to Carthage. The friendship 
of Venus for her son is pitted against the hostility of Juno. In a conference 
with Jupiter she extracts from him a prediction of the great destinies of 
Rome; and then sets herself to counteract Juno’s designs. Aeneas, landing 
at Carthage, is received by Dido with hospitality like that of Alcinous 
(Od. vii), and blandishments like those of Calypso: the various details 
being for the most part suggested by, but happily varied from, Homer. 
The book closes with the commencement of Dido’s fatal passion, and her 
request that Aeneas will tell the story of the fall of Troy and his own 
subsequent adventures. 


The four lines [Z//e ego... Martis| are written by a later hand on the 
margin of one of the later MSS., and seem to have been known to Servius, 
who cites a story of their having been struck out by Virgil’s literary execu- 
tors. They are not in themselves unworthy of Virgil; and a short prologue, 
expressive of transition to a fresh subject, would be analogous to his 
practice in the Georgies (e.g. at the beginning of G.I ILIV). But their 
absence from all MSS. of importance, and the testimony of antiquity to the 
words Arma virumque as the opening of the Aeneid (see below on I. 1), 
make the case against them very strong. Forbiger, Wagner, and other 
editors, however, have accepted them, and they have evidently suggested 
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the opening lines of Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,’ and Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’ 


1. Arma virumque. Quoted as the opening words, representative of 
the whole poem, by Ovid, Trist. ii. 533 Z¢ tamen zlle, tuae felix Aenetdos 
auctor, Contulit in Tyrtos arma virumgue toros; Martial viii. 56. 19 Pro- 
tinus Italiam concepit et arma virumgue, Qui modo vix culicem fleverat 
ove rudt; and Persius i. 96 Arma virum, nonne hoc spumosum et cortice 
pingui? Cp. also Mart. xiv. 185. 2; Auson. Epigr. 137. 

2. fato, abl. instr. with profugus, ‘a wanderer by fate’s decree.’ 
Lavinaque has the best MS. authority, and is supported by the imitation of 
Prop. iii. 26. 64 zactague Lavinis moenia litoribus. Laviniague, the other 
reading (to be scanned like gain protinus omnia in vi. 33), would be a 
harsh instance of synizesis at the very commencement of the poem. 

8. ile. For this pleonastic use of the pronoun, resuming the subject of 
the sentence, cp. iii. 490 szc ocelos, sic tlle manus, sic ora ferebat; Mor. Od. 
i. g. 16 nec dulces amores Sperne puer, neque tu choreas; and 6 ye in 
Hom. Od. ii: 327 7 Twas éx TvAov afer dpudytopas juadderros, | 7 8 ye Kat 


Sraprnvev. 

\ 5, dum conderet, ‘while striving to found.’ The subj. mood intro- 
duces the idea of purpose, and suggests the long struggle to found a city; 
cp. ll. 136 deletuz, dum vela darent. 

6, 7. altae moenia Romae calls attention at the outset to the main pur- 
pose of the poem (above, Introd. to this book); genus Latinum Albani- 
que patres being the preliminary stages of the growth of Rome. patres, 
‘the nobles of Alba.’ The Albans were a patrician body, and the plebs only 
came into existence afterwards. 

8. quo numine laeso, ‘for godhead how disdained.’ It has been al- 
ready stated (1. 4) what god was outraged: and go is best taken as 
virtually adverbial, according to a common tendency in Latin to throw an 
adverbial notion into adjectival form. The most familiar example of this 
is the use of primus, secundus, etc.: see also below l. 181 Anthea st guem 
Jactatum vento videat, ‘see Antheus anywhere ;’ and cp. Cic. Rep. i. 36 
a love incipiendum putat. Quo Love? (‘why from Jupiter ?’). 

9, 10. volvere, adire, the freer poetical use of infinitive in Latin, analo- 
gous to Greek usage ; cp. G. iii. 46 ardentes accingar dicere pugnas; Wor. 
Od. i. 2. 7 Ommne cum Proteus pecus egit altos Visere montes. For volvere 
= ‘roll along,’ and so ‘ undergo,’ ‘ pass through,’ etc., cp. G. ii. 295 multa 
virum volvens durando saecula vinctt. 

13. longe is parallel to Italiam contra Tiberinaque ostia ; ‘far away, 
facing Italy and Tiber’s mouth.’ 

17, 18. hoc regnum .. . tenditque fovetque, ‘ here to fix the empire of 
the nations . . . was even then her cherished purpose :’ the infinitive clause 
hoc ... esse being the object of the verbal notion here expressed by two 
verbs. iam tum = ‘even in those early days.’ 
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19, 20. sed enim=ddda yap, ‘however ;’ cp. vi. 28 magnum reginae 
sed enim miseratus amorem. uci. (imperf.), ‘was springing :’ the design 
of fate was then going on. olim, ‘in time to come,’ as below 1. 203 forsan 


et haec olim meminisse tuvabit; cp. \. 288, x. 12, etc. 


21,22. late regem=/ate regnantem, cp. Hor. Od. iii. 17. 9 late 
tyrannus (ebpuxpeiwy). excidio is probably connected with exscindo. Tf 
with exczdo, it must be scanned as a trisyllable by synizesis, as conwbdo 
below 1. 73. Itis dative, as venzre auxilio, etc. Libyae is gen. after excidio. 
volvere, of the revolutions of destiny ; ‘ even so the Parcae roll the years,’ 
i.e. bring them round in rotation: cp. volvit vices iii. 3.76. 

24. prima, ‘of old. The explanation ‘in the front rank’ is not so 
good. 

26, 27. alta mente, ‘deep in her heart.’ spretae iniuria formae, ‘the 
insult to her beauty scorned’ (genitivus objecti). The expression explains 
tudictum Laridis ; que, as often, introducing not a new idea, but a modi- 
fication or explanation of a former idea. 

28. genus invisum, ‘the hated race,’ i.e. the Trojans, whose ancestor 
Dardanus was a son of Jupiter by Electra, 

29, 30. super, adverb=insupfer. reliquias, the original form, with 
the naturally short first syllable lengthened to meet the requirements of 
hexameter metre: ~réliguzae (as réligio) being the regular Plautine 
scansion (e.g. Curc, ii. 3. 42, Most. i. 1. 78, Men. i. 2. 33) of the subst., 
as rélicuos (later rélicus) of the adjective. Relzguzae is the invariable 
form on inscriptions till the last century of the Republic, when redlzquzae 
begins to appear; this form, like ve//igio, arising after metrical necessity 
had lengthened the first syllable. See Corssen, Azssprache, ii. p. 466 
(second edition); Munro on Lucretius, Introd. to Notes J]. Danaum, 
Achilli, subjective genitives; ‘remnant left by the Greeks,’ etc. The 
form Achzlli is contracted from Achzll&, genit. of Achilleus ( AxiAdeds), 
declined as a Latin subst. in -zs: cp. Uléxd (Ecl. viii. 70, Aen. ii. 7) with 
Vlixé (Hor. Epod. 17. 13), from Ulixéeus. 

83. The main purpose of the poem is again indicated,—to show all 
that went to building up the Roman race. 

35. ruebant, ‘were scattering,’ ‘driving before them:’ 7zevre is used of 
various kinds of violent movement: e.g. G. i. 105 cumulosque rutt male 
pinguis harenae (‘levels, ‘throws down’); G. ii. 308 ruit atram ad caelum 
... nubem, of fire (‘throws up’): so in legal phrase ruta caesa = minerals 
(things dug up) and timber. 

37. Mene desistere, ‘/ to desist, thus baffled, from my purpose!’ In- 
finitive in exclamations of surprise and indignation, analogous to the accu- 
sativus exclamantis (we mzserum!), which is sometimes explained as the 
object to a verb understood; see Roby, Lat. Gr. ii. §§ 1128, 1358. Both, 
however, are more or less colloquial usages, conveying a distinct meaning 
without definite grammatical construction: and are most frequent in the 
comic poets and in Cicero’s letters. The interrogative particle ne intro- 
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duces a further element of incredulity or improbability into the exclama- 
tion: cp. Ter. And. i. 5. 10 (245) Adeone hominem esse invenustum? 
Eun. ii. 1. 19 (225) Adeone homines immutarier ex amore? Cic. Div. ii. 
13 Huncine hominem delectatum esse nugis ? 

39. quippe, etc. ‘Doubtless I am forbidden by destiny,’ ironical. 
Pallasne, etc. ‘could Pallas burn the Argive fleet, .. . and must 7 struggle 
all these years in vain?’ 

41. furias, the ‘madness’ or ‘infatuation’ which made Ajax insult Posei- 
don (péy’ ddo6) Hom. Od. iv. 503). Oili (Med.), gen. of Ozleus, like 
Achilli (above 1. 30) : itisa patronymic gen. =‘ son of Oileus ;’ cp. ‘OiAjos 
raxvs Alias. Ozlet (Rom.) is adopted by Con. 

44, 45. Homer (Od. iv. 503 sqq.) makes Poseidon cleave with his tri- 
dent the Gyraean rock, on which Ajax had taken refuge ; one part of it 
falling into the sea and bearing down with it Ajax, who is éx@dpevos ’A@nyy. 
In Virgil’s account Ajax is pierced by Pallas with a thunderbolt, the only 
reminiscence of Homeric detail being the ‘ sharp rock’ on which he is fixed, 
which reflects vaguely Homer’s description of the rock bearing Ajax down. 

46, incedo expresses the majesty of Juno’s walk. 

49. praeterea, ‘henceforth, cp. G. iv. 502. imponet is the reading 
of the best MSS. There is not much authority for z#zponzt, though it is 
adopted by Con. honorem, of an offering or sacrifice, as often in Virgil: 
cp. Georg. iii. 486 saefe a2 honore deum, etc. The change from pres. to 
fut. need cause no difficulty, ‘does any one hereafter worship Juno? will 
any place offerings on her altar ?’ 

51. ‘The home of storm-clouds, the teeming birthplace of raging blasts.’ 
Austris, as other names of winds, is used loosely; cp. v. 2. In Homer 
(Od. x. 19 sqq.) the winds are not pictured as struggling: and Virgil’s 
luctantes venti is probably suggested by Lucretius’ (vi. 189-203) com- 
parison of masses of cloud to great caverns in which the winds are pent and 
struggling; the application of the idea being different, as often. Virgil’s 
imitation of Homer is frequently modified by later Greek or Roman poetry ; 
see Con. on ll. 53-55. 

55-59. ‘In wrath they chafe around the bars, while the mountain sounds 
with smothered din; on high sits. Aeolus, sceptre in hand, and calms their 
spirit and abates their wrath: else surely were they whirling along in wild 
career and sweeping through the air both sea and earth and the depths of 
heayen itself.’ celsa arce: the speculations (see Con.) as to the exact 
idea of this avx,—whether, e. g. it is an eminence within the cave or 
a fortress outside—attempt to dissect too closely the language of poetry 
and metaphor. The picture is that of the struggling winds and Aeolus 
controlling them from above. nifaciat...ferant. In prose the proper 
tenses would be 2 faceret . . . ferrent, to express a supposition which is 
no longer possible. The present tense implies that the question is still 
open, and is used in poetry to give greater vividness ; cp. vi. 292 e¢ mz docta 
comes . . . admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, Irruat, etc. 
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62, 63. qui sciret, subj. expressing purpose or design. Is habenas, or 
ventos, the object of premere? ifthe former, which seems best, premere 
habenas = ‘to tighten the reins,’ as opposed to laxas dare ; cp. xi. 600: if 
the latter, premere ventos=‘to check,’ ‘control.’ laxas dare almost 
=laxare, as ‘to let loose’ nearly =‘ loosen ;’ cp. ix. 323 haec ego vasta 
dabo,=vastabo. Similar periphrastic expressions are common in Plautus 
and Terence, and seem to anticipate, in the spoken language of classical 
times, the tendency to analysis, which afterwards, in the provincial dialects 
of the Empire, must have developed an extensive use of auxiliary verbs. Cp. 
inventum dabo Ter. And. iy. 1. 59 (684), sollertem dabo Eun. iii. 2. 25 
(478). Dare is often used in Lucretius and Virgil as almost akin to 
_ facere=‘make,’ ‘cause,’ ‘impart,’ etc. ; cp. placatague venti Dant maria 

7°; jfimem dedit ore loquendi vi. 76; darent late cladem magnasque 
ruinas Lucr, v. 348. 

66. dedit, ‘has granted,’ a frequent use in poetry with infin., like 5@ev 
ayew Il. i. 348, Acie pophva ib. 107. Prose usage would require part. in 
-dus, or ut with subj. Cp. iii. 77 zmmotamgue coli dedit; Hor. A. P. 323 
Graws dedit ore rotundo Musa logui. Cp. also Hor. Od. i. 26. 2 tradam 
portare; Aen. v. 262 donat habere viro. 

69. incute, ‘lash the winds into fury,’ lit. strike fury into them: so 
Ennius, dictis Romanis tncutit tram. 

73. conwbio is trisyllable by synizesis, as in iv. 168; # as in xzbere 
and condbia iii. 319, iv. 213. Munro, however, on Lucr. ili. 776 Deni- 
que conubia ad Veneris, argues in favour of conzibzo, referring to znnziibus, 
pronuba, and examples from later poets, as Sid. Apoll., Prudentius, Clau- 
dian, etc. Possibly it was a moot point with these writers themselves. 
propriam dicabo, ‘make her thine for ever, see Ecl. vii. 31 s¢ propriam 
hoc fuerit. 

76-80. Tuus, etc., ‘ Thy task it is, O queen, to search out thy will; I may 
but do thy bidding. ’Tis thou that makest this poor kingdom mine, this 
sceptre and the favour of Jove: thou grantest me to sit at heavenly feasts, 
and makest me lord of the storm-cloud and the tempest.’ quodcumaque 
hoc regni (lit. ‘whatever kind of kingdom this is’) is depreciatory ; so 
Lucr. ii. 16 hoc aevt quodcumgquest. concilias, used properly of persons 
only, is here extended to regnum and sceptra as well as Jovem. 

81. conversa cuspide, ‘ with spear turned towards it.’ 

82. in latus defines the part struck—‘ smote on its side.’ velut agmine 
facto, i.e. ‘with one accord, or ‘all together ;’ cp. Juv. x. 218 civcum- 
silit agmine facto Morborum one genus. 

84, 85. Incubuere, ‘they settle upon the sea;’ the perfect tense, as in 
intonuere below, expresses the instantaneous character of the action. 
ruunt, ‘ upheave ;’ see on 1. 35. 

86. Cp. Hom. Od. y. 293 ody 88 vepéecor nddvie Taiay dpod kai névrov- 
dpmper 8 obpayddev vué. 

92. solvuntur, all MSS. and editions: Ribbeck so/vontur., But in the 
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Augustan age the feeling against vw and gu was subsiding, and literary 
usage was beginning to accept such orthography, though still avoiding it as 
a rule. 

93, 94. duplices=‘ambas,’ cp. vii. 140. refert=‘ utters,’ from its 
sense of ‘relate,’ ‘ recount.’ 

96. oppetere, sc. mortem, ‘to die;’ cp. obzre. 

97. mene with infin., see note to l. 37. Tydide, Diomede, from whom 
Venus rescues Aeneas, Hom. Il. v. 239 sqq. 

98. hance, i.e. meam, Greek rhvde: cp. ii. 292 sz Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa furssent. 

99. iacet, historic present. ‘ Where Hector fell beneath Achilles’ spear, 
and tall Sarpedon died, where Simois in his watery grasp (correpta sub 
undis) rolled many a shield and many a helm, and many a gallant corpse.’ 
For the present tense cp. ii. 274 quantum mutatus ab tllo Hectore, que 
redit exuvias tndutus Achillt. According to Homer Sarpedon’s body was 
conveyed to Lycia; so it is best to avoid the difficulty by translating zacet as 
equivalent to a perfect. 

102. iactanti, i.e. vociferantz, cp. ii. 768 voces tactare. It is an ethical 
dative, like est urbe egressts tumulus ii. 713. 

104. avertit, ‘swings round,’ intrans.: cp. 402 avertens rosea cervice 
refulsit. 

105. cumulo, descriptive abl., ‘ina heap.’ ‘A towering breaker moun- 
tains high’ (Storr). 

107. harenis, instrumental abl., lit. ‘raves with the sand.’ 

109, 110. It is not probable that any particular rocks are referred to ; 
araé was a common term for hidden reefs among the Italians. ‘ Rocks 
which, as they stand in the midst of the waves, the Italians call Altars, a 
huge ridge on the surface of the sea.’ 

111. syrtes, better than Syrtes; it is then general, ‘on to the shoals 
and quicksands.’ 

114. ipsius, i.e. deneac. ingens a vertice pontus, ‘a huge sea from 
above,’ péya xdpa nar’ dxpns Aevor érecodpevoy Hom, Od. v. 313. 

115. magister, ‘the helmsman,’ so y. 106, 867. 

116. volvitur in caput, ‘tumbles headlong.’ ibidem, ‘in the same 
spot.’ The foundering ship is swung round three times and then engulfed. 

118, 119. Virgil begins by thinking of the men only, but in the second 
line includes their arms, treasures, etc. ‘Here and there might you see 
them swimming in the vast whirlpool—soldiers’ arms, and planks, and 
Troy’s treasures scattered over the water.’ arma, leathern helmets, and 
shields of wicker-work or leather, might ficat. 

123. imbrem, of water in general, in Lucr. i. 784 hence imbrem gigni 
lerramgue creart: So Oupos in Empedocles. Ennius uses it for ‘sea- 
water,’ as Virgil here. rimis fatiscunt, ‘gape with chinks,’ i.e. split 
open. 

124. ‘ Meanwhile Neptune perceived the mighty turmoil of the main, the 
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storm let loose, the waters of the nether deep upheaved.’ misceri, cp. G. 
i. 359 resonantia longe Littora miscert. 

126. stagna, of the still waters at the bottom, forced back (refusa) 
to the surface. 

126, 127. alto prospiciens, ‘ looking out over (not ‘ from’) the deep;’ 
cp. i. 180 omnem Prospectum late pelago petit; local abl. of the space over 
which a -view is taken. 

129. caeliruina, ‘ deluge from on high ;’ cp. G. i. 324 ruzt arduus aether. 

132. generis fiducia, ‘pride of your birth” The winds, according to 
Hesiod, were sprung from Eos and one of the Titans. 

133. iam, ‘has it come to this, that. ..?’ numine, ‘ will’ (lit. ‘ nod’). 

134. moles, sc. wxdarum ; ‘such mountains of waters.’ 

135. quos ego ..., ‘you whom 1... ,’ an aposiopesis, a threat of 
course being implied. Cp. Ter. And. i. 1. 137 quem quidem ego si 
sensero ... Sed quid opust verbis? 

136. post, adv. ‘ hereafter.’ non simili, i.e. graviore. 

137. Maturate, ‘speed instant flight.’ 

138. saevum, ‘stern,’ as the badge of stern authority. 

139. sorte, Hom. Il. xv. 190 “Hra éydy édAaxov Todujy GdAa vatéuev alet 
MadAopevwy, Milton, ‘Comus’ 18 : 

‘ Neptune : : 2 : : 
Took in by lot *twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles.’ 

140. vestras. Eurms represents all the winds: cp. ix. 525 wos, 0 Calliope, 
precor, aspirate canentt; Cic. De Or. i. 35. 160 guzd est, Cotta, quid tacetis? 

141. clauso is emphatic: Aeolus was not allowed to open the prison at 
will. ‘Therein let Aeolus lord it to his mind, a king behind your prison bars.’ 

142. dicto citius, ‘ere he had ended:’ proverbial, like our ‘no sooner 
said than done;’ cp. Hom. Il.xix. 242 adrix’ reW’ dpa pOos env, TeTEAETTO 
dé épyor. 

146. aperit, ‘clears a way through the overwhelming quicksands,’ see 
above 1. 112. 

147. levibus, i.e. which do not sink down. 

148-153. This simile, one of the most original in Virgil, is an illustration 
of Nature from man, the reverse being generally the case in Virgil and 
Homer—e. g. Il. ii. 144 Kw0n 8 a-yopy pi) Kdpara paxpa Pardons. Virgil 
probably had in his mind the stormy scenes of the recent civil wars. 

148. magno in populo, ‘in a great crowd.’ 

151. gravem, ‘ of weight,’ ‘revered for worth (pietate) and great deeds. 

155. aperto, ‘the cloudless sky,’ as in G. i. 393. 

156. secundo, ‘ obedient,’ i. e. following easily as the horses pull. It is 
a participial form from segwor, cp. ortundus, capiundus: and the sense of 
‘following’ underlies its various uses—e.g. ves secundae, secundo amne, 
cursus secundus, and its numeral use. 

159-169. Most of the detzils in this description of the harbour are 
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suggested by Homer’s description of the harbour of Phorcys in Ithaca, Od. 
xiii. 96 foll. Translate: ‘In a deep inlet there is a spot, where an island 
makes a haven by its jutting sides, whereon each wave from ocean breaks, 
and parting fills the quiet creeks. On either side rises a great wall of rock 
and two cliffs that tower to heaven, beneath whose heights spread wide the 
still and sheltered waters: above, a background of waving woods, dark 
overhanging groves with bristling shade.’ 

161. sinus, the ‘ bays’ or ‘creeks’ of the harbour, into which the water 
comes gently, being broken by the island: cp. G. iv. 420. Others, with less 
probability, explain s¢as reductos as the curves of the waves that retire from 
the island to the sea. 

162. minantur in caelum, ‘rise in menace to the sky’ (Con.). 

164. scaena, properly the background or scene on the stage of a theatre, 
here used metaphorically of the woods which close in the view. silvis 
coruscis, descriptive ablative. 

165. horrenti, either ‘ bristling’ (as horrescere G. iii. 199) or ‘ awful,’ 
“ gloomy.’ 

166. fronte sub adversa, ‘beneath the cliffs brow facing them,’ i. e. at 
the head of the cove opposite to the entrance. scopulis pendentibus; cp. 
Luer. vi. 195 speluncasgue velut scopulis pendentibw’ structas. 

167. dulces, of fresh water, G. ii. 243. vivo, ‘living rock,’ i.e. not 
hewn, but natural: cp. ili. 688 wzvo praetervehor ostia saxo. 

169. ancora, an anachronism as applied to Homeric times, in which 
ships were moored with ecivat, large stones. 

171. amore, ‘ yearning,’ Aen. vi. 314. 

174-176. ‘Then first Achates struck a spark from flint, and caught the 
flame with leaves, and heaped dry fuel round, and fanned the fire amid the 
tinder.’ succepit, an archaic form for sascefzt, has the best MS. authority. 
foliis, nutrimenta, fomite, are various expressions for the dry ‘leaves’ 
used as fuel: the one idea of kindling a fire being expressed in three 
different ways after Virgil’s fashion: cp. ii. 453 foll. Lzmen erat caecaeque 
Sores et pervius usus Tectorum inter se Priamt, postesque relicti A tergo, 
etc. rapuit, lit. ‘snatched,’ gives the idea of quick kindling (raptim 
excitavit). fomes (foveo) of ‘ touchwood,’ ‘ tinder,’ or any fuel. 

177. arma, ‘implements,’ here for baking: cp. G. i. 160. 

178. fessi rerum, ‘ weary of their troubles’ (mpayyatwr); cp. i. 462 
sunt lacrimae rerum, ‘tears for human trouble.’ For the poetical use of 
the gen. after an adj. cp. xii. 589 ¢repidae rerum; x. 631 vert vana. 
receptas, i.e. ex uzdis, ‘ recovered.’ 

181, 182. pelago, ‘on,’ i.e. over, ‘the sea; see above 1. 126. si quem, 
“if he can anywhere see Antheus,’ see note tol. 8 above. The subj. videat 
implies purpose—‘ to see if he can...’ 

183. arma, hung on the bulwarks for show ; cp. vill. 92 /flgentia longe 
Scuta virum fluvio. The galleys of the Norse Vikings were decorated with 
rows of painted shields. 
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189,190. alta goes with cornibus, ‘lofty with branching antlers.’ 
With arboreis cp. Ecl. vii. 30 ramosa cornua. 

191. ‘And pressing them with his shafts (agems telis, cp. iv. 71) drives 
the whole rout in confusion through the leafy grove.’ 

192,193. fundat, subj. after the notion of purpose implied in nee prius 
absistit quam. humo, ‘on the ground, a local abl. such as Virgil not 
infrequently uses; cp. G. i. 430 suffudertt ore ruborem; Aen. x. 681 
mucrone induat. fume is generally used for ‘on the ground,’ humo 
denoting ‘from the ground’ or ‘in the ground.’ But all the best MSS. are 
in favour of humo here. 

195. deinde is out of place and must belong to vina dividit ; cp. iii. 
609 quae deinde agitet fortuna fatert. cadis onerarat, a variety for the 
usual oxerare cados vino. Virgilis fond of such inversions of language ; cp. iii. 
465 stipatque carinis Ingens argentum ; Vili. 180 onerantgue canistris Dona. 

198. ante with ignari sumus; cp. Od. xii. 208° Piro, od yap mH TH 
kakav adanpuovés eiuey, and (for o passi graviora) Hor. Od. i. 7. 30 0 fortes 
peioraque passt Mecum saepe vire. 

200. penitus sonantes, ‘resounding to their depths.’ 

201. accestis = accessistis; cp. extinxem iv. 606, traxe v. 786, vixet 
xl. 118; promisse, despexe, consumpse are found in Catullus and elsewhere. 
These contracted forms only occur in formations from perfect stems in ‘-s;’ 
the ‘i’ being omitted between two sibilants, and the ‘s’ written only once 
or twice instead of three times. 

203. olim, see note tol. 20 above. For the thought cp. Cic. Fam. v. 12 
habet praetertti doloris secura recordatio delectationent. 

204. discrimina rerum, ‘ perilous fortune,’ lit. crises of events. 

209. premit altum corde dolorem, ‘hides his sorrow deep within his 
breast.’ 

211. tergora, ‘skin,’ here and in many other passages: but /ergus 
originally = ‘back’ (e.g. Prop. ii. 20. 6 Aurea quam molli lergore vexit 
ovis), and was simply another form of ¢ergum (cp. penus, penum), which 
itself = ‘hide,’ 1. 368 taurzno guantum possent circumdare tergo. wiscera, 
“flesh ;’ cp. vi. 253 e¢ solida tmponit taurorum viscera flammits ; Cic. Tusc. 
ii. 8. 20 dum inhaereret tunica visceribus (Herculis) ; ib. 14 Spartae puert 
verberibus sic accipiuntur, ut multus e visceribus sanguis exeal: and 
visceratio = a public distribution of food, Liv. viii. 22, ete. 

212. trementia, ‘yet guivering:’ this indicates their haste. veribus 
figunt, ‘impale on spits’ rather than ‘transfix with spits.’ 

215. implentur, middle: ‘fill themselves.” The gen. of thing lacking 
or supplied is common in Livy with this verb. ferinae, sc. carmds, ‘flesh’ 
of wild beasts, ‘ venison,’ in the old sense (as Genesis xxvii. 3, 7, 19, etc.). 
So agnina, ‘lamb ;’ budbula, ‘beef. 

216. mensae remotae, ‘the boards removed,’ a general phrase for 
concluding a meal, owing to the Roman custom of removing the tables. 
It is of course not strictly accurate in this place. 
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218. credant, delib. subj. ‘ whether to think.’ 

219. ‘ Or that they bear the final doom, and-no longer hear us when we 
call’ (lit. ‘when called by us’). pati, present, of the continuing state of 
death: if it referred to the actual crisis of death, fassos esse would be 
required. exaudire, probably quite general, of the dead who no longer 
hear their friends speak: though some trace a special allusion to the 
practice of calling upon the dead at the moment of death and after burial 
(conclamatio and acclamatzo). 

220. pius, ‘good, or ‘dutiful ;’ the regular title of Aeneas in the Epic, 
suggesting ‘not one heroic quality merely, but the character of the son who 
loves his father, of the king who loves his subjects, of the worshipper who 
reverences the gods’ (Nettleship, ‘ Suggestions,’ p. 11). For Aeneas’ an- 
nouncement of himself cp. Hom. Od. ix. 19 Ei’ ’Odvceds Aaepriddys, ds 
mace ddAoow “AvOpwroor pedw Kal pev KA€os obpavey tKxeL. 

224. velivolum, a Lucretian word, of ships ‘scudding under sail’ (v. 
1442), transferred by Virgil to the sea ‘with all its flying sails;’ cp. mare 
navigerum Lucr. i. 3. 

225. sic, like o}rw in Greek, resumes and gathers up, as it were, the 
preceding descriptions (despiciens . . . populos), ‘in such wise,’ ‘then and 
there.’ Cp. iv. 364, vii. 668, viii. 488; Ter. And. i. 2. 4; Lucr. v. 970. 
vertice caeli, ‘on heayen’s summit, is apparently an imitation of Homer’s 
Kopuph OtAvprovo, i.e. ‘the top of Mount Olympus;’ cp. caelz arcem 1. 250. 

228. tristior, ‘sadder than her wont,’ Venus being ¢iAoppedys, ‘laughter- 
loving.’ oculos, accus. after passive verb, in imitation of Greek; cp. Ov. 
Met. i. 484 suffunditur ora rubore. 

233. ob Italiam, i.e. to prevent their reaching it. 

234. olim, see note to 1. 20 above. 

236. omni dicione, ‘ with full (i.e. every kind of) sway.’ 

237. pollicitus, sc. es, cp. x. 827 arma, quibus laetatus, habe tua. 
This omission of the auxiliary is rare in 2nd person, unless the sense is 
made clear by the pronoun fz: hence Ribb. would write follcztw’s, an 
apocope unexampled in Virgil. Other suggestions are follzcztum, or to 
suppose an anacoluthon; but all are unnecessary. quae... vertit, ‘what 
thought has changed your will?’ 

238, 239. ‘With this (promise) I oft consoled myself for Troy’s sad fall 
and ruin, compensating adverse fate with other fate to come’—i. e. making 
up for bad fortune with the hope of better. solabar occasum, cp. Cic. 
Mil. 35 solar¢ brevitatem vitae. For rependens cp. Ov. Her. xy. 32 
Ingenio formae damna rependo meae. 

242. Antenor was said (Livy. i. 1) to have led a colony of Trojans and 
Lneti (a Paphlagonian tribe) to the head of the Adriatic; the nation 
thus founded taking the name of Venetz—a legend which evidently arose 
from the similarity of the names Zvez¢ and Venete. 

243-246. intima, as being far up the gulf—‘the remote Liburnian 
realms.’ superare, ‘pass,’ or ‘get beyond, cp. Ecl. viii. 6 sew magi 


) 
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superas tam saxa Timavt. Virgil’s description of the fons Timavi (at the 
head of the Adriatic, between Aquileia and Trieste) refers to subterranean 
communications between the spring and the sea (about a mile), up which 
the sea water is sometimes forced. ‘Whence through nine months with 
loud roaring in the rocks the sea comes bursting forth, and deluges the 
fields with sounding tide.’ Others take mare and pelago metaphorically 
of the xiver Timavus: but Virgil seems to describe a strange natural 
phenomenon, perhaps to indicate the strangeness of the lands to which 
Antenor penetrated. proruptum, middle: cp. G. iii. 259 abruptis pro- 
cellis; Aen. ii. 416 rupto turbine; Lucr.i. 724 eruptos tenes; Cic. Arch. 
24. 68 prorupta audacia, 

248. nomen, Con. thinks the name Vemetz is meant; others 7yoza, the 
name assigned by tradition to Antenor’s town. It need not, however, be 
detined. fixit, ‘hung up’ in token of peace. 

249. quiescit, of Antenor’s peaceful settlement after his wanderings; 
not, as some take it, of his death. ‘Now settled in all peace and rest he 
passes quiet days’ (Morris). 

250. Antenor, a mere man, has won a home: is Aeneas, ads genttus e¢ 
geniturus deos (ix. 642), to fare worse than he? 

253. ‘Is this the reward of duty? is this to restore us to our throne?’ 
For honos in this sense cp. v. 249 tpszs praecipuos ductoribus addit 
honores. 

254. olli, dat. of o//us the old form of z//e, is used intentionally by Virgil 
as an archaism. Varro mentions ol/us, olla (fem. sing.): Cic. Legg. ii. 9. 
21 cites an old law with o//a (nom. pl.); of/e is found in a law of Servius 
Tullius, o//z (nom. pl.) and oé/és in Ennius, olorwm and olves (dat. pl.) on 
inscriptions. These forms with a single ‘1’ are the oldest : cp. olzm. 

256. oscula, ‘lips,’ as G. ii. 523 dzlces pendent circum oscula nati, 
libavit, ‘lightly touched ;’ lit. ‘sipped,’ as G. iv. 54 lumina libant summa 
leves. Cp. Ov. Met. x. 653 semmam celert pede libat harenam. 

257. Parce metu (dat. cp. iii. 541 curru)=noli metuere, ‘fear not;’ 
cp. ii. 534 mec voce traeque pepercit. So in English ‘to spare reproaches’ = 
‘to abstain from ;’ and petSoua: has the same force in Soph. Aj. 115 peiSou 
pndev Gyrep evvoeis, Pind. N. ix. 46 peicacbar KerevOouv, etc. 

259. The apotheosis of Aeneas, who was worshipped as Jupiter Indiges 
(Liv. i. 2), is here alluded to. 

261. tibi, dat. ethicus, ‘thou shalt see him...’ In the following lines 
(especially ll. 263, 264) Virgil indicates his conception of the character and 
mission of Aeneas in language similar to that used of the Roman nation in 
vi. 852-854. Aeneas, as warrior, ruler, and civiliser of men, is ‘the legen- 
dary impersonation of all that was great in the achievements of Rome. His 
mission is to carry on a contest in Italy, to crush the resistance of its 
warlike tribes, to give them customs and build them cities’ (Nettleship, 
‘ Suggestions,’ p. 11). 

262. volvens, a metaphor from unrolling a scroll or book: ‘I will tura 
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the page and bring to light the far-off secrets of fate.’ movebo, i.e, disturb 
from hiding (Gk. sweiy), 

264. ponet, ‘will establish, in the double sense of setting up political 
institutions (sores Aone?) and building a city (veoenia poner), 

266. ‘ Three winters in camp shall have passed since the conquest of the 
Rutulians.’ hiberna, lit. winter-quarters, here=Avemes; the use of this 
word denoting that he was still in the camp, Butulis, a kind of dativus 
ethicus, cp. i. 102 falta vactanté siridens Aquilone proceila Velum adversa 
Jerté; Juv. xiv. 11 cum sepiinus annus Tyansterit puero. So in Greek, 
Thue. iii, 29 }dpar padcora Hoay TH Muradoprp dadroxvig errd, Nen, Mell. ii. 
1. 27 Huda dy wéumry Sremrgovew 'ACyvalors, 

268. xregno, abl. of respect: ‘while Ilium’s state stood firm in royal 
sway ;’ cp. li, 88 aaa stadat regno incolumés, 

269, volvendis mensibus, abl. abs., ‘as the months roll on;* or de- 
scriptive, ‘thirty years of rolling months.’ For this use of the partic. in 
-dus cp. ix. 7 volvenda dies; Lucr. v. 514 volvenda sidera; Eun. Ann, 520 
clamor ad caclum volvendis ; and the forms ortunadus, seceendus (above 1, 
156) from deponent verbs. It has in these cases the force of a present 
participle. Possibly the gerundive had originally the same sense, and was 
formed from the present participle by the addition of the suffix -ve, Thus 
amandus = wmani-no-s, the suffix being the same as in such words as weerds, 
dy-vds, ete. 

270. imperio, modal abl., ‘ while he is sovereign.’ 

272-274. Hic iam, ‘here (at Alba) thenceforth (ice, now, at this point 
in the series of events) there shall be royal sway (regnabitur, impers.) of 
Hector’s line, till Tia, princess-Vestal, shall bear twin sons by Mars’ 
embrace.” 

375. laetus, ‘exulting in,’ cp. ti. 417 daetuy Bots Laurus egués; Hor. 
Od. iil. 4. 34 daetum eguino sanguine Concannm, Propertius, ¥. 10. 20, 
gives to Romulus a gulea Airsutis comepia dupina tudis; but tegmine here 
implies a mantle, as in 1. 323. 

276. exéipiet, ‘shall take up the sceptre,’ ie. from the geas Heetorea. 
Mavortia moenia, ‘the walls of Mavors,’ i.e. Rome, so called in allusion 
to the descent of Romulus from Mars, and the martial character of the nation, 

278. His, i.e. Aomares, as opposed to their predecessors, whose term was 
limited. ‘I set no limit or date to their empire (rerwm).’ 

280, metu, abl. instr, ‘keeps astir with alarms.’ 

281. in melius referet, ‘will change for the better,’ ‘amend,’ ep, xi. 
426 mulia dies vartique labor mutabilis aevi rettulit tn melitus. 

282. togatam, cp. Hor. Od, iil, 5. 10 dmerliorum et nomeinis et togue 
Oblitus, 

283. lustris; Virgil makes Jupiter speak as a Roman—‘as Rome's 
years roll on. 

284. Assaracus, an ancestor of Aeneas; Phthia, the home of Achilles; 
Myoenae and Argos, the cities of Agamemnon and Diomed; cp. vi. $39. 
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287. terminet, ‘destined to bound.’ Cp. Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ xii. 370 : 
‘He shall bound his reign 
With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heavens.’ 

288. Iulius, i.e. Augustus. He became Julius by his uncle’s adoption. 

289. Orientis refers to the triumphs of Augustus in the East, after 
Actium ; cp. G. ii. 171, iv. 563, Aen. viii. 724 sqq. 

290. hic quoque, ‘as well as’ Aeneas : the reference is to the deification 
of Augustus, which took place during his lifetime. 

292. The names here given are typical of the golden age of Rome and 
the old religion, which Augustus endeavoured to restore; cp. Hor. C. S. 57 
Tam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque Priscus et neglecta redire virtus 
Audet. Numa (Liv. i. 21) established the worship of Fides, Honour : 
Vesta typified the ‘fire that burns for aye,’ the hearth and home of the 
Roman people: Quirinus was the deified Romulus. cana, ‘hoary,’ 
‘venerable,’ cp. prisca fides vi. 879. 

293. iura dabunt, ‘shall reign supreme ’"—the making or imposing laws 
being a royal function. Jura dare=‘to impose laws;’ zus dicere, reddere 
=‘to administer justice.’ 

294. The ‘ Gates of War’ imprisoning ‘lawless’ or ‘impious’ Rage (i.e. 
civil war) is a picture intended to suggest the custom of closing the temple 
of Janus in time of peace. This was done only three times in Roman 
history, the last time being after the battle of Actium. Pliny (xxxv. 10) 
mentions a painting of Apelles, presented by Augustus to the Forum, 
representing War as a prisoner bound to Alexander’s triumphal chariot : 
and this picture may have suggested some part of the present description. 

298-300. novae with Carthaginis, cp. |. 366 below. After the 
historic present it is possible to have either the present or imperfect 
subjunctive. Here the two constructions are combined, pateant denoting 
the actual command, arceret the motive for that command—a distinction 
which is emphasized by the difference of tense. Cp. Cic. Cluent. 26. 71 
capit hoc consilium ut pecuniam quibusdam tudicibus polliceatur, deinde 
cam supprimat ; ut pecuniae destitutzone ivatos Oppianico redderet; Dem. 
De Cor. 236 dvetra: nap’ aitav bras pi) dmimpev éx Maxedovias, iva pr). . - 
eféAOorTe pets. 

801. remigio, ‘the oarage of wings;’ cp. Lucr. vi. 743 remzgi oblitae 
pennarum, Aesch. Agam, 52 mreptywy éperpotow épecodpevor. 

304. animum mentemque, ‘spirit and mind;’ a poetical tautology ; 
cp. Vi. IL mentem animumgue; Lucr. i. 74 mente animogue: also in 
prose, as Cic. Legg. i. 59 animo ac mente conceperit. 

307-309. explorare with a direct object (locos) and an object clause 
(quas ... oras): quaerere is superfluous, but added for the sake of 
clearness. ineulta has the force of a substantive; ‘for he sees a desert 
before him,’ exacta, ‘what he had ascertained :’ cp. Ovid Am, iii. 7. 16 
nec satis exactum est, corpus an umbra forem. 

310. convexo nemorum, ‘in the wooded hollow,’ i.e. a cove formed in 
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the cliffs, and overhung with thick woods. Memorum partitive gen. 
dependent on neuter adj. ; cp. iv. 451 caeld convexa. 

312. Achate is an exception to the ordinary usage of classical Latin, 
which adds a, ab to ablat. dencting a personal instrument or agent; 
cp. ii. 580 Phrygits comitata ministris, ix. 48 viginti lectis comitatus; Juv. 
i. 13 adsiduo ruptas lectore columnae; Hor. Od. i. 6. 1 Sertberis Vario... 
Victor Maeonii carminis alite, Epp. i. 1. 94 curatus inaequali tonsore ; Ov. 
Her. xii. 162 Deseror...coniuge. Orelli explains the Horatian passages 
as ablative absolute; Mayor that from Juvenal as abl. of circumstance. 

314. obvia, a Virgilian variety for the ordinary construction obvzam ; 
cp. Vili. 465 se matutinus agebat. se ferre, se agere, virtually=zre. For 
this meeting cp. that of Athene and Odysseus in Hom, Od. xiii. 221. 

316. fatigat either=‘presses her steeds’ by riding them, or ‘ out-tires,’ 
i.e. out-runs them. The second interpretation agrees better with praever- 
titur, and with Sil. Ital. ii. 73 ceersugue fatigant Hebrum innupla manus 
(if we assume Silius to have had this passage in his mind). 

318. habilem, ‘handy.’ 

319. diffundere= wt diffunderetur or diffundendam ; see notes to lines 
66, 527. 

320. nodoque ... finentes, ‘the flowing folds of her mantle up-gathered 
in a knot.’ sinus=the folds of the ch/amys gathered into a knot and 
fastened on the breast. In poetry the accus. often follows passive participles 
used reflexively like the Greek Middle: cp. iv. 137 chlamydem circumdata; 
Hor. Sat. i. 6. 74 laevo suspenst loculos tabulamgue lacerto. 

321. monstrate, ‘ point her out.’ 

322. si vidistis is not a dependent interrogation, but a protasis. 

323. ‘Girt with a quiver and the skin of a dappled lynx.’ Madvig con- 
jectures seacwloso tegmine, as an epithet of Zynczs, which he takes with 
cursum; the sense then being ‘hunting the spotted lynx or foaming boar.’ 
But there is no trace of the reading maculoso, and tegmen would naturally 
denote the hide of the dead beast. 

326. audita, ‘heard, not ‘heard of,’ referring to clamore in line 324 
above. 

328. hominem, a kind of cognate accus.=Aumanum sonum ; cp. Pers. 
lii. 21 sonat vitium percussa fidelia, ‘the jar gives a faulty ring.’ 

330. felix, ‘kind,’ ‘ propitious:’ cp. Ecl. v. 65 sts donas o felixgue tuis. 

331. tandem in questions merely gives emphasis; guzd tandem? ‘why 
in the world?’ ri 87; cp. below 1. 369 gud tandem .. . venistis? Cic. 
Cat. i. 1 guousque tandem abutere patientia nostra (‘how long, I say .. .?’). 

332. A hypermetric verse; see below 1. 448 mexaegue | aere trabes. 
The conditions of this licence are that the additional or ‘hypermetric’ 
syllable is one that may be elided and that the next line begins with a 
vowel or aspirate. 

337. alte...cothurno. The cothurnus was a hunting-boot which 
came up half-way to the knee. 
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339. ‘But the country is Libyan, a race untamed in war.’ fines, as 
distinct from regna, the Punic settlement. For the apposition fines, genus 
cp. ly. 40. 

341. fugiens, i.e. in a state of pvy7—‘ shunning her brother’s realm.’ 
longa, etc. ‘’Tis a long tale of wrong, and intricate withal; but I will 
trace the main heads of the story.’ 

345. intactam, ‘a maiden;’ so of Pallas, Hor. Od. i. 7.5. primisque 
iugarat ominibus, ‘had bound with first marriage rites.’ The reference 
is to the old custom of taking auspices before a wedding; cp. Plaut. Cas. 
prol. 86 Ultro bit nuptum, non manebit auspices. In later times the only 
survival of the custom was that the witnesses at a marriage were called 
auspices: cp. Lucan ii. 371 (of Cato and Marcia) zungustur taciti, contentique 
auspice Bruto. For omina=‘wedlock’ cp. Prop. iv. 20. 24 contineant 
nobis omina prima fiden. 

347. ante alios, pleonastic with the comparative ; cp. vii. 55 ante alios 
pulcherrimus omnes. 

348-352. ‘Mutual wrath arose between them. Pygmalion, godless as 
he was and blinded with the love of gold, slew Sychaeus unawares with 
stealthy blow at the very altar, reckless of his sister's love: long time he 
hid the deed, and tricked the poor wife’s love with idle hopes by many a 
crafty plea.” Sychaeum, with the first syllable short, but long in 1. 343 
aboye. Such metrical licences are common in proper names; cp. Lavinia, 
Lévinia, etc. superat, ‘lays low.’ malus is virtually adverbial. 

353. Cp. the vision of the murdered Lorenzo in Keats’ ‘Isabella’ (st. 
xxxv), the whole story of which, taken from Boccaccio, is perhaps ultimately 
derived from Virgil. 

356. nudavit, ‘revealed.’ 

358. tellure, abl. of separation with recludit, ‘brought to light from 
the earth;’ cp. v. 99 Acheronte remissos. 

365. cernes has best MS. authority. cevzzs (Med.) would not be 
correct, for they are in a wood with a hill between them and the city; see 
]. 419 below. 

367. mercati,sc.swzzt. Byrsam. The legend of the bull’s hide (Bvpoa) 
arose out of the name, a corruption of Bosra the Phoenician name for the 
citadel of Carthage. The story was that they should have as much ground 
as they could cover with a bull’s hide. They cut the hide into thin strips, 
and so managed to encompass a large piece of land. 

368. possent, subj. because of the virtual oratio obliqua introduced by 
mercati sunt. 

374. ‘ Eve would lay the day to rest, and close the gates of heaven:” cp. 
porta caeli G, iii. 261. componat, the MSS. vary between componat 
and componet. The fut. ind. is sometimes found in conditional clauses 
of this kind, what séght happen being stated as something which wzd/ 
happen ; e. g. Hor. Od. iii. 3. 7 s¢ fractus tllabatur orbis Impavidum ferient 
vuinae. But the subj. is more natural and regular, 
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375. vestras. The maiden is addressed as one of the Tyrians; cp. 1. 140. 

377. forte sua, ‘of its own wild will,’ analogous to sponte sua. 

380. et genus (accus.), ‘and my ancestry from Jove on high ’—referring 
to the legend that Dardanus, son of Jupiter, and ancestor of the Trojans, 
had migrated from Corythus in Italy to Troy; cp. iii. 129, 161-168, vii. 
240 sqq.- 

381. conscendi, ‘I have embarked upon the sea ;’ comscendere (mavem) 
= ‘to embark,’ aequor, accus. of extension over. 

382. fata, ‘ oracles.’ 

385. querentem with passa, cp. vil. 421 fot zncassum fusos patiere 
labores. 

387, 388. Venus speaks as a Tyrian maiden who knows nothing of 
Troy. vitales auras, ‘the breath of life,’ common in Lucretius, e. g. iii. 
405, v. 857. qui adveneris, causal, ‘in that you have reached.’ 

891. versis, ‘that have shifted.’ 

392. vani, ‘false:’ cp. ii. 80 vanum etiam mendacemque tniproba finget. 

393-396. ‘See yon twelve swans in jubilant array, whom but late Jove’s 
eagle, swooping from the ethereal realms, was scattering in the open sky: 
now we see them settling in long line upon the earth, or just looking down 
upon the spot where others have settled (captas, sc. ab altera cycnorum 
parte) ... Even so (1. 400) some of your ships have reached, others are 
on the point of reaching, their haven.’ The difficulty is in 1. 396, which is 
taken in two other ways; (1) ‘they settle on the ground, or after settling on 
it rise up again and look down upon it.’ But this is unnatural. (2) Giving 
capere the sense of ‘choose for settling on,’ transl. ‘ they choose a spot to 
pitch on, or look down on the spot chosen.’ But the distinction in this 
case is too minute. 

397. reduces, of the swans rallied from their confusion ; corresponding 
to 1. 390, of the fleet returning to port after the storm. The details of the 
picture in this and the next line are purely ornamental. 

402. avertens, intrans., cp. 1. 1o4 above tum prora avertzt. refulsit, 
of the sudden ‘ burst of splendour.’ 

404. vestis, her short hunting tunic (1. 320 above), changed into the 
long flowing robe characteristic of a goddess. 

405. incessu, of the ‘stately walk’ of the goddess: so zzcedo 1. 46 
above, and elsewhere. The hiatus dea Ille is justified by the pause in the 
sense, cp. Ecl. ii. 53 addam cerea pruna; honos erit hutc quogue pomo. 
But it is rare to find an hiatus in the unaccented part of the foot. 

407. tu quoque, ‘thou, like the rest.’ Aeneas feels that he has been 
generally baffled: Venus herself has only appeared once before (ii. 589). 

411. aére, ‘mist’ (Hom. djp), cp. Od. vii. 14 abrdp ’AOAvn TloAAny Hepa 
xeve pida ppovéovo’ ’Odvo7t, x.7.A., Val. Flacc. Argon. vy. 400 ile autem in- 
ceplum famula duce protinus urget Aére septus iter; and Aen. vi. 887. 

412. cireumfudit (sc. cos), ‘wrapt them by art divine (dea) in thick 
panoply of cloud,’ 
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414. moliri moram, ‘raise a barrier of delay,’ i.e. put difficulties in 
their way. 

416. laeta, ‘glad at heart,’ opposed to ¢ristéor 1. 228. Servius sug- 
gests that it is a fixed epithet like @uAcupmerdqs, which occurs in the passage 
(Od. viii. 362) which Virgil is imitating. Possibly p:Aoppmedys may have 
suggested laeta, but in a different sense, as often with Virgil’s adapta- 
tions. 

417. Cp. Milton, ‘Par. Lost,’ ii. 225 ‘His altar breathes ambrosial 
odours and ambrosial flowers.’ 

418. Corripuere, ‘ they speed (lit. ‘have seized’) their way:’ cp. Aen. 
ii. 619 erzfe, nate, fugam. The idea of ‘seizing’ the road, course, etc. ex- 
presses hurry; cp. vzam vorabit Catull. xxxv. 7, and Shakespeare, Henry 
IV, Part II. i. 1, 47 ‘ He seemed in running to devour the way.’ 

419. plurimus with imminet, ‘hangs huge over the town.’ 

421. magalia, ‘huts,’ a Punic word, apparently the samme as mapalia 
G. iii. 340. 

422. strata viarum = stratas vias, ‘ paved streets.’ The expression is 
from Lucret. i. 315 stratague cam volet pedibus detrita viarum. It is an 
instance of a partitive genitive dependent upon a neuter adjective. In such 
constructions the partitive notion often disappears, as in the present case, 
and the neuter adj. merely expresses the quality of the thing. Thus in 
Lucret. vi. 1283 exstructa rogorum = exstructt rogz; Tac. Ann. iv. 41 faczta 
suspictonume = tacitae suspiciones. ; 

423. ducere, ‘carry on,’ i.e. ‘build,’ the line of wall; cp. Hor. Od. iv. 6. 
23, potiore ductos alite muros, and édavvew Tetxos, etc. Hom. Od. vi. 9, vii. 
86. The infinitives are ‘historic:’ but some remove the comma and 
connect them with Instant, as ii. 627 zmstant eruere. 

424. subvolvere, ‘roll up’ (from below to the eminence on which the 
citadel was being built). 

425. ‘Some are choosing a site for their dwelling and enclosing it with a 
trench.’ 

426. ‘ They establish laws and officers and a reverend senate.’ legunt 
by zeugma with iura, to which dave would be more appropriate : cp. iii. 
137, vy. 758, where legislation is mentioned, as here, in connection with 
building. 

427. theatris, another reading is ¢heatrvz. The mention of theatres (as 
also that of a senate) is an anachronism, ascribing later Roman institutions 
to the early Phoenicians. 

430. ‘As bees in spring time o’er the flowery meadows ply their busy 
labour in the sun.’ 

431, exercet, ‘keeps constantly in motion;’ cp. G. iii. 529 exercita 
cursu flumina, Liv. xxxix. 40 stmultates nimio plures et exercuerunt cunt 
(Catonem) et ipsa exercuit eas. The description of bees is repeated, with 
variations, from G. iv. 162-169: cp. Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ i. 768-775, of the 
assembly at Pandemonium. 
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432. liquentia, from /iguz Lucr. iv. 134: liguentia (v. 238) from 
liquére. Lucretius has liguidus and Jiguédus iv. 1259 (where see Munro's 
note). 

436. fervet, ‘hot glows the work,’ cp. iv. 407 ofere omnis semita fervet. 

437. Aeneas envies the Carthaginians, as he envies Helenus and Andro- 
mache, iii. 493 sqq. His struggle to found a city ‘is the keynote of the 
Aeneid’ (see above ll. 5-7). 

438. suspicit, ‘looksupto.’ Aeneas had by this time descended the hill. 

440. miscet, supply se from 1. 439. ulli, dat. of the agent; unusual 
except with part. in -dus; cp. Ov. Trist. v. 10. 37 Barbarus hic ego sum 
guia non intelligor ullz, Ecl. iv. 16 et ipse videbstur zllis. 

441. umbrae, ‘rich in shade,’ gen. of abundance. Umbra is the 
reading of most MSS., but is perhaps less likely, as Virgil would probably have 
avoided the rhyme with media. 

442. primum, i.e. on first landing. 

444. monstrarat, ‘had told them to expect.’ 

445. facilem victu, a variation of facz/z victu, ‘of easy sustenance, i. e. 
‘rich in store ;’ cp. factlem victum G. ii. 460 and asper victu viii. 318. 
The horse is the symbol of a warlike race, and a country which bred horses 
would be rich; cp. the Homeric epithet imméBoros. For these two 
characteristics of Carthage cp. 1. 14 above. 

447. numine, the ‘ presence’ of the goddess. 

448, 449. A description of the facade of the temple seen from below. 
‘Bronze was the threshold with its rising steps, bronze-bound the posts, of 
bronze the doors with their grating hinges.’ nexae aere almost = aeratae. 
Another reading, found in one or two MSS., is mzxaegue, ‘resting on 
bronze;’ in which case trabes must be the architrave over the door, 
supported on bronze door-posts. 

452. rebus, dative with confidere. 

453-493. Aeneas looks up (sub ingenti templo), and sees represented 
on the outer walls of the temple the incidents of the Trojan war. 

454. quae fortuna, etc., ‘ wonders at the city’s prosperity.’ 

455. inter se with artificum manus (zz/er se certantiuwm); ‘the handi- 
work of rival craftsmen and the efforts of their toil.’ The expression is 
rather strained, and the reading zztra se, ‘in his own thoughts,’ found in a 
few MSS., has some plausibility. 

458. ambobus, i.e. to the Atreidae on the one hand, and Priam on the 
other: cp. duporépoo. Hom. Od. iv. 339, of a hind and fawns. 

459. iam, ‘by this time,’ 757. ‘ What spot is there left, Achates, what 
quarter of earth that does not ring with our troubles? See! here is Priam; 
e’en here worth finds its due reward; here are tears for human fortunes, 
and mortal sorrows touch the heart.’ 

462. rerum, objective gen., cp. ii. 784 dacrimas dilectae pelle Creusae. 

463. tibi, perhaps dat. ethicus, ‘be sure this fame.’ aliquam salutem, 
‘some help,’ not to be despised even though imperfect. 
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464. inani, ‘ unsubstantial,’ a natural epithet of pictura, but suggestive 
also that the men and things of Troy are no longer realities. 

466-478. A series of ‘ pendants ;:? 1. the victory of the Trojans, and that 
of Achilles; 2. the deaths of Rhesus and of Troilus; 3. two scenes of 
suppliants—the Trojan women at the temple of Pallas, and Priam before 
Achilles; 4. two battle-scenes—Memnon and. the Amazons. ‘The im- 
perfect tense throughout is pictorial—Aeneas saw it all going on, as it 
were, before his eyes; but the uniformity of expression is judiciously 
broken by the introduction (ll. 474-478, 485 sqq.) of descriptive presents. 

467. iuventus, ‘warriors,’ like zuvenes in ii. 348, pubes in ii. 477. 

469. Rhesi, the Thracian king who came as an ally to Priam. There 
was an oracle that if the horses of Rhesus once tasted the grass and water of 
the country, Troy would be impregnable. 

470. primo, etc., ‘through which, betrayed in their first (and so soundest) 
sleep, Tydides was making his murderous raid.’ 

473. gustassent, subj. denoting the intention of Diomede—virtual 
oratio obliqua. 

474. Troilus is alluded to Iliad xxiv. 257 as having been killed before 
the time of that poem; cp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 15; Plaut. Bacch. iv. 8. 30, 
where the death of Troilus is mentioned as one of the three fatal incidents 
in the siege of Troy. armis, i.e. his shield, as he still retained his spear 
in his hand (1. 479 below). 

478. versa, ‘turned downwards,’ < trailing.’ 

479. non aequae, ‘unfriendly:’ cp. G. ii. 225 vacuis Clanius non 
acquus Acerris, For the scene cp. Hom. Il. vi. 297 sqq., with Virgil’s 
imitation Aen. xi. 477 sqq. 

480. peplum (mém)ov), the sacred robe which was being carried as an 
offering to the goddess. The word is mostly used to denote the celebrated 
robe which was carried in the Panathenaic processions at Athens, and with 
which the statue of Athena was invested. 

481. tunsae = Tumrépueva, ‘beating their breasts.’ The past part. is 
here used, as not unfrequently in Virgil, with a present force; cp. v. 708 hzs 
Aenean solatus vocibus infit; Georg. i. 339 lactis operatus in herbis, For 
the middle use of the perf. pass. part. cp. iv. 137 pzcto chlamydent circumdata 
limbo. 

483. raptaverat, ‘after thrice dragging :’ this had taken place before 
the scene represented on the wall. 

486. spolia, the arms of Hector taken from his body by Achilles. 
currus, the chariot of Achilles, to which the body of Hector was still 
fastened. 

488. ‘Himself too he recognised amid the forefront of the Greeks 
(mpopdxors puxOévra), and the warriors fom the East and swarthy Memnon’s 
arms.’ The warriors from the East are the Aethiopians, who were brought 
to the assistance of Troy by their king Memnon. Memnon had arms made 
for him by Vulcan; hence the special mention of them here. The Amazons 
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were also allies of Troy. The story of Memnon and the Amazons was 
contained in the ‘ Aethiopis’ of Arctinus, one ofthe writers of the ‘ Epic 
Cycle.’ 

492. subnectens = swbzexa habens, a peculiarly Virgilian use of the 
present participle; cp. vii. 666 ¢egumen torquens tmmane leonts; viii. 460 
pantherae terga retorquens. exsertae, ‘uncovered’ (lit. ‘thrust out,’ ‘ pro- 
truding’). 

493. virgo is emphatic; ‘and dares, a maiden though she be, to meet 
the shock of men.” 

494. videntur, ‘are seen by Aeneas’ (Aeneae, dat., see on 1. 440 above). 
‘While all these marvels meet Aeneas’ eyes; while all astonished he stands 
rooted in one earnest gaze.’ 

498. This simile is borrowed from Od. vi. 102 sqq. (Nausicaa among 
her maidens). Eurotas, the river of Laconia where Diana was chiefly 
worshipped. Cynthus, a mountain in Delos, where she was born. 

499. exercet, see on |. 431 above. The first syllable of Diana is 
elsewhere short in Virgil. 

505, 506. testudine, ‘vaulted roof.’ foribus divae, the entrance to 
the raised ‘ cella’ or chapel within the temple (see 1. 520 below), and there- 
fore under the media testudo. Dido sits in front of its door, at the top 
of the steps by which it was approached. ‘Then at the doorway of the 
goddess, beneath the temple’s central dome, she took her seat girt with 
armed men, high resting on a throne: there stayed she, giving institutions 
and laws to the citizens, and equalizing their toilsome work by just division or 
by drawing lots.’ Note the change of tense from resedit (a single act) to 
dabat (continuous action). 

507. Iura = institutions in general: leges = speciallaws. Jura dare = 
‘to impose laws,’ and is not to be confused with the phrase zs dzcere, ‘ to 
pronounce judgment.’ 

508. sorte trahebat, a Virgilian inversion for sovtem trahebat; cp. ii. 
201 ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, a variety for electus ducta sorte. 

512. penitus, ‘far away:’ cp. vi. 59. 

513. percussus, one or two MSS, read percalsus. 

515. res incognita, ‘the strange event,’ i.e. the sudden appearance of 
their friends. incognita is explained by ll. 516, 517. 

516. Dissimulant, either ‘hide their presence’ (se adesse,) or ‘their 
emotions’ (laetctiam melumgque). nube cava, ‘enfolding mist.’ The 
mist is called hollow because it encloses and surrounds them: cp. ii. 360 70x 
atra cava ctrcumvolat umobra. 

518. cunctis here used distributively = omnzbus: cp. G. ii. 42; nam 
explains classem in the line above. The appearance of men from all the 
ships shows Aeneas that the whole fleet is there. Many MSS. ae quid 
ventant cunctt = ‘why they come in a body,’ ‘why so many come;’ nam, 
etc, then explains cusctz. But it is difficult to see why Aeneas should 
wonder that all the deputies came together. 
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519. veniam, ‘grace,’ ‘favour:” cp. iv. 435 extremam hance ovo veniam. 
The restriction to one kind of boon—viz. ‘ pardon, is a later use. 

520. introgressi, i.e. under the dome, where Dido sat in front of the 
cella, see note to 1. 505 above. 

521. maximus, sc. za/z. 

523. gentes, i.e. Africas. 

524. maria omnia vecti, ‘swept over every sea,’ the acc. denoting the 
thing over which motion takes place. Cp. v. 627 cum freta, cum terras 
omnes... ferimur. 

525. infandos, ‘ unutterable,’ and so ‘horrible.’ 

526. ‘Spare a god-fearing race, and incline thine ear to our cause.’ 
propius = praesentius, ‘look favourably upon;’ cp. viii. 78 propius tua 
numina firmes. y 

527. populare, infin. of purpose, a poetical usage: cp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 8 
pecus egit altos Visere montes, 26. 3 tradam protervis . . . portare ventis. 
It is not infrequent in the comic poets after verbs of motion; cp. Plaut. Asin. 
Q10 ecguis currit pollictorem arcessere? 

529. ‘Such violence is alien to our nature (cp. pio generi above), such 
insolence is not to be met with in the vanquished.’ Their character and 
their condition are double reasons for abstaining from outrage. 

531. ubere, ‘richness of soil ;’ od@ap dpovpns Hom. Il. ix. 141. 

533. ducis, i.e. Italus, whom Thucydides (vi. 2) calls king of the 
Siculi—Itali and Siculi being varieties of one race. Italia = V7talia, 
the land of cattle (w¢zdws), and Italus is a legendary invention subsequent 
and not prior to the name of the race. 

534. hic cursus fuit, lit. ‘this was our course,’ i.e. ‘hither was our 
course ;” cp: iv. 46 hunc cursum. A few inferior MSS. give huc. The 
presence of such unfinished lines (hemistich), of which there are thirteen in 
the first two books, and fifty-four in the twelve books, has been supposed to 
indicate the unfinished state of the poem; but with very few exceptions 
(e. g. ix. 721) the sense is complete as they stand, and it is possible that 
(like hypermetric lines) they are an intentional variation from metrical 
uniformity. See below on il. 623. 

535-538. assurgens combines the ideas of the star and the waves 
rising. penitus, see]. 512. procacibus, ‘boisterous.’ superante salo, 
“as the surge overpowered us.’ 

539. quae tam, etc. = guae tam barbara est ut permittat ; cp. G. ii. 
315 nec tibi tam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor. 

543. ‘Yet look for gods that remember the right and the wrong.’ 
There is no need to understand fore. sperate, ‘expect ;’ cp. Ecl. viii. 26 
guid non speremus amantes. 

544, 545. ‘ Aeneas was our king, than whom never lived a man more 
just, more renowned. in piety, or in arms and battle.’ Megue is omitted 
before iustior, a not uncommon idiom: cp. Caes. B.C. ili. 71 sed 2x 
litteris, guas scribere est solitus, neque tn fascibus insignia laureae praetulit. 
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547. aetheria, properly of the ae‘her or upper air; aér, aurae, etc. 
being the atmosphere which we breathe. Virgil, however, uses aethe7 
loosely ; e.g. 1. 587 scendit se nubes et n aethera purgat apertum, where it 
is distinctly the atmosphere of earth. umbris, local abl., ‘lies in the cruel 
shades of death.’ 

548. officio, etc., ‘nor will you repent of having been the first in the 
race of kindness.’ Wagner, Forb., and others, thinking non metus abrupt, 
read 202 metus, officio me, etc., on authority of one late MS. (‘there is no 
fear that you will regret’). But the alteration is unnecessary. 

549. Sunt et, etc., i.e. besides Italy, if we are debarred from reaching 
it. 

550. armaque is the reading of the best MSS. and prob. = ‘ warriors,’ 
‘armed assistance.’ Arvaguwe is an easier reading, but not so well at- 
tested. 

552. ‘To fashion planks in the woods, and strip (the boughs for) 
oars. Oars were made from branches clear of leaves and twigs, hence 
lomsae. 

556. spes Iuli, ‘ our hopes in Iulus : 

558. regem, predicate ‘ as our king.’ 

559. ore fremebant, ‘ shouted assent,’ ‘applauded.’ 

561. vultum, acc. after passive verb; see on ll. 228, 320. 

562. Solvite corde metum, a Virgilian variety for the more ordinary 
solvite corda metu. 

563, 564. Res dura, ‘stern necessity.’ custode, collective, as mzlzte 
ii. 20, iii. 400. 

565. nesciat, potential, ‘who can there be that knows not?’ 

567, 568. ‘Not so dull the hearts we Carthaginians own; not so far 
from our Tyrian town does the Sun yoke his steeds;’ i.e. we are not so 
outlandish. 

570. optatis, ‘choose :’ cp. 1. 425 above. 

572. et, disjunctive: ‘ov would ye settle side by side with me in this my 
realm ?’ 

573. Urbem. Attraction of the antecedent into the relative clause (and 
consequently into the case of the relative) is not uncommon: but it seldom, 
as here, retains its position before the relative. Cp. Ter. Eun. iv. 3. 11 
Eunuchum quem dedistt, quas turbas dedit? and for the more usual order, 
ib. And, prol. 3 Populo ut placerent, quas fecisset fabulas, Nor. Sat. 
i. 10. 16 Lil scripta quibus comoedia prisca viris est. 

574. ‘Trojan and Tyrian in mine eyes (mihi, dat. ethicus) shall be held 
alike;’ ep. x. 108 Zros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo. agetur 
apparently stands for ducetur, ‘shall be regarded ;’ but there is no other 
example of such an usage. 

576. certos, ‘trusty messengers ;’ cp. Cic. Fam. i. 7. 1 guotiens mihi 
certorune hominum potestas erit, guibus recte dem, non praetermittam. 

578. si errat, ‘if perchance he is wandering.’ The sense ‘to see 
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whether’ (Con.) would require subjunctive, as in 1. 181 Avthea si quem 
... videat. 

580. erumpere, with accusative, instead of the usual prep. and ablative, 
a construction common in poetry and 'post-Aug. prose: cp. Hor. Od. iv. 15. 
10 Rectum evaganti licentiae, Liv. ii. 37. 8 excedere urbem, Tac. Ann. i. 30 
egredt tentoria. 

583. xeceptos, sc. esse: they did not see the fleet before them. 

584. Unus, Orontes: cp. l. 113 above, vi. 334. . 

585. dictis, etc. ‘The rest is as your mother told;’ see above, 1. 390 
sqq. 

587. purgat (supply se from sczndct se), ‘ clears itself,’ and so ‘ melts.’ 

588—593. ‘There stood Aeneas shining in the clear day-light, godlike 
in face and bust; for his mother’s self had shed upon her son the beauty of 
flowing locks, the rosy bloom of youth, and bright lustre in his eyes; as 
when an artist’s hand lends grace to ivory, or silver or marble are set in 
yellow gold.’ Almost translated from Hom. Od. xxiii. 156-162. afflarat 
with caesariem is an instance of zeugma. 

598. Danaum, see 1. 30 above. 

599. exhaustos, ‘worn out by.’ LZxhaustzs, another reading, is plaus- 
ible in itself, but has little MS. authority. 

600. socias (os 262) urbe domo (modal ablatives), ‘ biddest us share 
thy city and thy home’—referring to Dido’s offer, ll. 572-574. 

601. opis in its original sense of ‘power’ or ‘means;’ cp. Sall. C. i. 1 
summa ope niti,. nec quidquid, etc. = xec opis est Dardanorum qut- 
cum@gue sunt ubique. 

603. ‘May Heaven—if any powers there be that look upon the good, if 
justice and conscious worth be ‘of any account on earth (quid, predicate) — 
may Heaven give thee due reward!” cp. ii. 535 sqq. 

605. Quae tam laeta, etc., see above l. 539 : ‘ what age had the happi- 
ness to bring you forth?’ 

607. dum montibus, ‘while shadows move along the hollows on the 
hills, while the heaven feeds its stars.’ 

608. pascet, from Lucr. i. 232 unde aether sidera pascit? where it is 
explained that the ether provides fuel or nutriment to the fires of the 
stars. 

613. primo, adj. with adverbial meaning ; ‘first at the hero’s presence, 
then, etc.’ , 

616. immanibus, ‘this savage coast, with reference to the native 
Libyans. 

617. Dardanio Anchisae, hiatus after long vowel in accented syllable 
of foot, an imitation of Greek rhythm not uncommon in Virgil, cp. Ecl. 
vii. 53 stant et tuniperi et castaneae hirsutae. 

619. Teucer, on his return from Troy to his native Salamis, was ex- 
pelled by his father Telamon, and founded a new Salamis in Cyprus: Hor. 
Od. i. 7. 21 sqq. 
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625. ferebat, ‘used to extol;’ cp. viii. 288 gaz carmine laudes Herculeas 
et facta ferunt. 

626. volebat, ‘gave out that he was,’ like the Homeric evxera evar. 

632. indicit honorem, ‘orders a sacrifice;’ cp. iii. 264 merdtosque 
tndicit honores. 

636. munera laetitiamque dei, ‘the joyous gifts of the wine-god, lit. 
‘the gifts and joyfulness:’ a present of wine is sent along with the other 
gifts. The asyndeton is to be explained by the unfinished state of the 
passage. For the use of deus = ‘Bacchus,’ cp. ix. 336 multogue tacebat 
Membra deo victus. The v.1. diz = diez rests on the authority of Aulus 
Gellius, MJunera laetitiamque dit would = “gifts to gladden the day,’ and 
be in apposition to ¢auros etc. Dzz is not found elsewhere; but speczz 
(Matius), Avogentt (Pacuvius), fiz (inser.), show that it is a possible form. 
On the whole it seems safest (with Con.) to follow MS. authority. 

637. domus interior, i.e. the atvium; so ii. 486. splendida, etc. 
with instruitur, ‘is set out in the splendour of kingly state.’ 

639. vestes, sc. stragulae, ‘there are coverlets exquisitely wrought and 
dyed in royal purple ;’ sz¢ must be supplied. 

640. ingens, ‘ massive.’ 

644. rapidum, ‘with speed,’ adj. for adverb. 

645. ferat, subjunctive in virtual ovatzo obliqua, implied by praemittit, 
‘bidding him bear the news:’ cp. xi. 513 eguttum levia improbus arma 
Praemisit, quaterent campos. 

646. stat, ‘rests on,’ ‘is centred in.’ 

648. pallam, a long ‘ gown’ or ‘dress,’ worn by women and persons 
of dignity, also by musicians on the stage, over the ‘uzzca. signis 
auroque = signis aurezs, ‘ with figures of gold,’ an instance of hendiadys. 

651. peteret, the old quantity, introduced by Virgil as an antiquarian 
ornament. The licence only occurs with the accented syllable of a foot : 
cp. v. 853 nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra tenebat. 

655. bacatum, set with dacae, ‘pearls;’ cp. Hor. Epod. viii. 14 aceto 
Dilutt insignem bacam. A@uplicem is explained by gemmis auroque, 
‘a crown doubly decked with gems and gold.’ 

658. faciem, ‘shape,’ of the general appearance ; for the construction see 
on |, 228. 

659. furentem, proleptic, ‘ fire her with mad desire.’ 

661, ambiguam, ‘treacherous,’ referring probably to Pygmalion’s fraud, 
l. 346 above. bilingues, ‘double-tongued,’ ‘crafty, lit. ‘speaking two 
languages;’ an anachronism, reflecting the later Roman feeling against 
Punica fides. The word occurs several times in Plautus as a reproach (e.g. 
Pers. ii. 4. 28 canquam proserpens bestia est bilinguis et scelestus) but refers 
to the serpent’s forked tongue, and not to the notion of speaking two 
languages. 

662. ‘The thought of Juno’s wrath torments her, and care returns as 
night draws on.’ 
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665. Typhoia, ‘ which slew Typhoeus.’ 

668. iactettir, see on 1. 651 above and cp. v. 284 oll serva datiir, 
operum haud ignara Minervae. Jacteturque, the reading of most MSS., 
does not make sense. acerbae, the MSS. vary between acerdae and iniquae, 
but zzzgaae is probably a recollection of viii. 292 fatzs Junonis iniquae. 

669. nota for sofum is a Graecism, cp. Hat. i. 91 thy nempwmevny 
petpay advvara éotw dnopuyéey Kal Ow. 

671, 672. quo se, etc. ‘What is to be the end of Juno’s hospitality.’ 
Juno, the patroness of Carthage, had driven Aeneas thither. vertant is 
best taken as a deliberative subjunctive. cessabit, sc. Juno, ‘she will not 
be idle at so great a crisis of fortune.’ 

673. capere, etc., a metaphor from besieging operations. 

674. quo numine, ‘ by any power divine,’ i.e. by Juno. 

675. mecum, ‘like me, parzter atgue ego, cp. G. i. 41 mecum miseratus 
agrestes. Venus wishes Dido’s affection to be as sincere as her own. 
Some editors object that a mother’s love could not be compared to that 
between a man and woman, and take mecum teneatur, ‘may be kept on 
my side.’ But this seems an over-refinement. 

679. pelago, ablat., ‘remaining from sea and fire.’ The prepos. de 
is omitted, as often in poetry : cp. 1. 647 above, /zacts evepta ruznis. 

682. ne qua, sc. vatione: ‘that he may by no means discover the fraud 
or interpose to prevent it —lit. ‘come between us and its accomplishment.’ 

683. faciem .. . falle dolo = ‘counterfeit his form.’ noctem non 
amplius unam, ‘for one night only :’ amplius, plus, etc. are often used in 
this way, without altering the case of the subst., just as if gaz had been 
added: cp. Ter. Ad. ii. 1. 46 Homini misero plus guingentos colaphos 
wnfregit miht. 

685. laetissima, ‘in the fulness of her joy.’ 

688. fallas, sc. cam, ‘ poison her unobserved.’ 

692. irrigat, ‘sheds the dew of calm slumber o’er his limbs;’ cp, Lucr. 
iv. 907 somnus per membra quietem Trriget; Keble, ‘Evening Hymn ;’ 

‘When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep.’ 
The Homeric yAvxiy tmvoyv éxevev, as Con. shows, is a different image, of 
sleep enfolding like a cloak. dea, ‘ with power divine.’ 

697, 698. Cum venit, ‘ when he arrives... the queen has already taken 
her place.’ aulaeis superbis, abl. of circumstance, ‘amid’ and so ‘under 
lordly hangings upon a gilded couch’ (sponda, abl. loci). mediam, 
“among” her guests; the supposed reference to the host’s place in the centre 
of the ¢rzclinizm is unnecessary. 

700. discumbitur, impers., ‘they take their several places’ (dzs- im- 
plying distribution of a number of guests). The word is specially used of 
reclining at table: e.g. Lucr. iii. g12 bd discubuere tenentque Pocula. 
super, ady. with strato, ‘ spread upon the couches.’ 

702. tonsis villis, ‘with shorn nap.’ 
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703. longo is the reading of all the MSS. except Pal. struere refers, 
of course, not to the process of arranging provisions on the table, but to 
that of piling them in the store-houses, The other reading /ongam is given by 
Pal., and has the authority of Charisius, the oldest extant grammarian. 
Longam penum struere would=‘to pile up provisions for a long time.’ 
This is rather a strange phrase, but was apparently read by Ausonius 

310-390 A.D.), who has the same expression in Id. iii. 27 cee? non Jonge 
penus, huic quoque prompta fames. But Gellius (125-175 A.D.) tells us 
that both readings were known in his time, so that domgam cannot claim to 
be of superior antiquity. In favour of /omgam it may be said that, being 
much the more difficult expression, it would be very likely to be altered 
into the ordinary Virgilian phrase ora’ne /ongo. But on the whole it seems 
safest to follow the almost unanimous authority of the MSS, 

704. flammis adolere penates, ‘to kindle the hearth with fire.’ 
adolere=I.to ‘increase’ (root o/, cp. advlescens), and so to ‘heap up,’ 
‘pile up.’ Cp. Lucret. iv. 1237 adolentgue aliaria donis, 2. to ‘burn,’ 
especially in a sacrificial sense, as here. Prof. Nettleship (‘Contributions 
to Latin Lexicography’) derives the word in its second sense from a 
different base, a/, seen in a/fare. 

710. flagrantes, ‘glowing,’ appropriate to the god of love; cp. Catull. 
lxiv. 91 flagrantia declinavit lumina. 

713. expleri in middle sense, ‘ cannot sate her longing? 

715. complexu colloque, local abls., ‘in his embrace and on his neck.’ 

716. falsi, ‘ pretended.’ 

720. Acidaliae, from the Acidalian spring in Boeotia, where Venus was 
said to bathe with the Graces. 

721. vivo, as opposed to her Jove for the dead Sychaeus. praevertere, 
“to preoccupy,’ cp. Plaut. Mil. GL. iii. 1. 58 Megue pracripio pulpamentunt, 
neque praevorto poculum. 

722. resides is coupled with desueta in the only other passages in 
Virgil where it occurs, vi. 814, vii. 693, ‘her long-calmed feelings and long 
vacant heart? (Kenn.). 

723. mensaeque remotae, see on |. 216. 

724. vina coronant, ‘ wreathe the wine-cups’ with garlands, a custom 
at Roman feasts; cp. Aen. ili. 525 magnum cratera corona Induit im- 
plevitque mero, Tid. ii. 5. 98 coronatus stabat et tpse calix, Stat. Sily, iii. 76 
redimitaque vina Eripiunt famult. An obvious Homeric parallel is the 
phrase xpytipas émecréwavto morolo (Il. i. 470, Od. i. 148, ete.), which 
however=‘fill to the brim:’ hence some have supposed Virgil to use 
coronare in this, instead of the more obvious and literal, sense. But it is 
more probable that, with Homer’s phrase in his mind, he varied the 
meaning. 

727. funalia (nom. plur. of /ea/is)=‘torches’ made of twisted rope 
covered with wax. 

730. a Belo, sc. orfz, ‘ of the race of Belus.’  soliti, sc. ¢plere. 
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735. ‘And do ye, my Tyrians, grace our gathering with your approval,’ 
lit. ‘celebrate in friendly spirit.’ 

736-740. laticum, genitive explanatory of honorem, ‘the offering of 
wine.’ libato, abl. absol. of impersonal verb; cp. auspicato Liv. v. 38: 
so also audito, cognito, nuntiato, comperto, etc. increpitans, ‘with a 
challenge ’—lit. ‘ chiding, ‘bidding him be quick.’ ille impiger, etc., 
‘he briskly drained the foaming bowl, drinking deep from the well-filled 
gold,’ cp. Hor. Sat.i. 5.16 mzlta prolutus vappa. This custom of drinking 
a cup and passing it on to another with some wish for his health (propinare 
poculum, mpotivey giddav) survives from mediaeval practice in the ‘ grace- 
cup’ of civic and collegiate entertainments: Propino t7b7, domine, et omni- 
bus Wiccamicts, being the formula still in use at New College, Oxford. 

740, 741. The introduction of the bard (crinitus, after the fashion of 
Apollo) is Homeric—see Od. i. 325 sqq., viii. 499 sqq. Atlas, the 
mythical forerunner of physical philosophers, is chosen as the instructor of 
the Carthaginian bard, from his identification with the African mountain. 
In Hom, Od. i. 52 he is called dAodppwy, a word implying (like our 
‘wizard,’ from wessenz, ‘to know’) the suspicion felt by ignorant people 
of deep and mysterious knowledge. personat, neut., ‘fills the hall;’ cp. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 41 personabant omnia vocibus ebriorum. 

742. labores, ‘eclipses:’ cp. G. ii. 478 defectus solis varios, lumaeque 
labores, Prop. ii. 34. 52 fraternts luna laboret equis. 

744. Repeated Aen. iii. 516, as a poetical equivalent for the stars in 
general. Hyadas (tadas), seven stars in the head of Taurus, the rising of 
which, May 7-21, was often marked by rains: they are daughters of Atlas, 
sisters of the Pleiades. geminos Triones, ‘the twin Bears,’ i.e. the two 
constellations of the Great Bear and the Little Bear, near the North Pole. 
Triones =lit. ‘the ploughing oxen.’ The name of Septemtriones was first 
given to the Great Bear, because the seven bright stars of which it is com- 
posed were supposed to resemble seven oxen. Then 77zomes was used as a 
name for the two Bears, the Little Bear being a constellation similar in 
shape to the Great Bear, but of less prominence. 

745, 746. Repeated from G. ii. 481, 482. 

747. Ingeminant, used absolutely as Aen. ix. 811 zmgeminant hastzs. 
Ingeminant plausu, ‘applaud repeatedly.’ 

749. longum repeats the idea of trahebat, ‘long draughts of love.’ 

751,752. Aurorae filius, Memnon. quibus armis, his arms were 
made by Vulcan, and appear to have been described by one of the writers 
of the Epic Cycle: see on 1. 488. Diomedis equi, taken by Diomede 
from Aeneas (Il. v. 263 sqq.), and used by him in the chariot race (IL. xxiii. 
377 sqq.). Virgil perhaps recollects their prowess in the race, forgetting 
that they were once Aeneas’ own, and that for Dido to ask Aeneas about 
them as ‘ Diomede’s horses’ is mal 2 propos. Some think that the horses 
taken by Diomede from Rhesus are meant (Il. x. 567; Aen. i. 472). 

753. Immo age, ‘nay, come then.’ 
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AENEAS tells the story of the fall of Troy, so far as he himself was an 
actor or spectator therein, Macrobius (Saturnalia v. 2) represents it as 
generally notorious that all the details are taken from one Pisander, who 
wrote a mythological history of the world in verse: but the silence of all 
other authorities makes this statement suspicious. Heyne (Exc. I to Aen. 
II) supposes Macrobius to have confounded two Pisanders—the one who 
wrote the poem in question being really after Virgil’s time. Others, with 
perhaps more probability, suppose that this poem was an ‘ Epic Cycle’ or 
collection of poems, edited by Pisander: which Cycle would naturally 
contain the “IAéou mépois of Arctinus (see note to Aen. i. 488), and the “Thias 
puxpa of Lesches, to both of which Virgil is believed to have been indebted. 
The former of these poems (if the analysis of Proclus can be trusted) seems 
to have been pretty closely followed; e.g. in the debate about the wooden 
horse (11. 32-38), the story of Sinon (Il. 57-191), of Laocoon (Il. 199-238), and 
of the murder of Priam by Pyrrhus at the altar of Zebs epxevos (11. 506-551). 
It also contained the account of Deiphobus’ death at the hand of Menelaus, 
to which allusion is made by the shade of Deiphobus in Aen. vi. 520 sqq. 
But Virgil’s debt to the “IAcds puxpais less clear: for Lesches seems to have 
followed different traditions—e. g. that Priam was murdered at the palace 
door, that Aeneas’ wife was Eurydice, not Creusa, and that Aeneas was 
taken prisoner by Neoptolemus. Virgil no doubt followed the legend in its 
main bearings as gathered from the Greek epic writers, holding himself 
free to vary minor details and give his own colouring to the whole; which, 
by universal consent, he has successfully accomplished, this Book, with 
Books IV and VI, being generally accepted as the best evidence of his 
poetical greatness. He also, no doubt, made use of the Roman tragedians, 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Pacuvius, whose works were mainly 
adaptations of Greek dramas on heroic subjects. Conington, Introd. to 
Book II, compares Virgil’s treatment of his subject with that of the later 
writers Smymaeus (circ. 390 A.D.), Tryphiodorus (cire. 400 A.D.), and Tzetzes 
of Constantinople (circ. 1150 A.D.) : but to show that Virgil surpassed such 
poetasters is only faint praise. 


1. ‘All at onee were hushed and kept their gaze intently fixed’ (upon 
the speaker). intenti, to be/taken adverbially. Conticuere, of momen- 
tary, tenebant, of continued action. 

3-6. Infandum, predicate. ‘Too sad for words, O queen, is the tale of 
sorrow you bid me revive, how the Danai have overthrown the power and 
the ill-starred realm of Troy ; the woes mine eyes have seen, and the deeds 
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wherein I had a great part to play.” ut... eruerint, dependent interrog. 
after the idea of narration implied in renovare dolorem. pars, cp. x. 
427 pars ingens belli; Tennyson’s Ulysses, ‘I am a part of all that I have 
met.’ 

6. fando, abl. of circumstance, equivalent to present part.: cp. Livy xxii. 
14 Saguntum oppugnart indignando foedera et deos ciebamus, Tac. Ann. 
lil. 31 Corbulo plurima per Italiam itinera interrupta et impervia clame- 
tando, exsecutionemt etus negotid libens suscepit. 

7. Myrmidonum Dolopumve, not to be constructed with miles. The 
Myrmidons and Dolopes were troops of Achilles. 

9. praecipitat (intrans. as ix. 670 nimbi In vada praectpitant), ‘is 
dropping from the sky,’ the opposite image to 1. 250 below. ‘The ancients 
pictured the night as following the course of the sun or day; rising, like 
him, out of the ocean in the East (Aen. ii. 250); traversing, like him, the 
whole sky (v. 835); and setting, like him, in the ocean in the West (ii. 8)’ 
(Henry). 

12. refugit, lit. ‘hath shrunk,’ the perfect expressing the instantaneous 
and instinctive action of the feeling (Con.). 

14. labentibus = du labuntur, ‘while so many years went gliding by.’ 

15. instar, accus. of a subst. = ‘ likeness,’ ‘ figure,’ used adverbially, as 
dixnv in Greek. Palladis arte, cp. Hom. Od. viii. 493 immou Sovparéov, 
tov Erreios éroingey aby ’AOhyn. 

17. votum, a votive offering, lit. a thing ‘ vowed’ or ‘ devoted’ (neut. 
part. of voveo). 

18. Huc is explained by cazco lateri, cp. Ecl. i. 54 hime... viczno ab 
limite, Aen. i. 538 hzc...vestris orts. corpora, periphrastic, like Gk. 
dépuas, cp. vi. 22 septena qguotannts Corpora natorunt. 

23. male fida, i.e. zon fida: cp. G. 1. 105 male pinguis, Aen. iv. 8 
male sana. 

24. huc with provecti. 

29. tendebat (sc. ¢evtor7a), ‘ pitched his tent,’ cp. viii. 605 Zatzs tendebat 
7 arvis. 

31. Minervae, objective gen., ‘the gift to Minerva.’ 

32. In Homer (Od. viii. 504-510) the Trojans first drag the horse to the 
citadel (which in Virgil is not done till 1. 245 below), and then debate 
what to do with it. Virgil apparently follows Arctinus: cp. Proclus’ 
analysis of the “IAiov népots (Trois peéy Soxet Karaxpnpvioa abrév, rots dé 
kataphéyev, of 5& iepoy avtovy avareO7jva). The proposal to burn the 
horse does not occur in Homer. In 1. 39, however, Virgil seems to reflect 
Homer's expression rol 8 dxpita 16AX’ dydpevoy (‘ spake many things con- 
fusedly’). , 

34. dolo. Thymoetes might be suspected of treachery, as he had grounds 
of hostility against Priam, who had put his wife and son to death. fere- 
bant, ‘were tending in that direction,’ cp. vi. 295 wza fert : Cic, Pis. 2. 5 
quod ita existimabam tempora reipublicae ferre, and Gk. pépew (of a road). 
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37. subiectisque, swdzectisve would ‘be the more correct expression, as 
burning and throwing into the sea are not compatible with one another: 
but cp. Tib. 49, 50 lla velim rapida Vulcanus carmina flamma Torreat, 
et liguida deleat amnis aqua. 

47. urbi, for iz urbem: poetical use of dat. to express local relation 
instead of the usual prepos. and case: ep. vi. 451 z¢ clamor caelo, Livy ix. 
22 adequitabant Samnites vallo. 

49. et = etiam, ‘even.’ 

51. curvam, etc., ‘the ribbed arch of its belly.’ 

52, 53. illa, the spear. reeusso, ‘the womb shook again’ (Con.). 
cavae with insonuere, ‘rang with a hollow sound.’ 

54,55. ‘And if the will of the gods had so permitted, if our own 
judgment had been unwarped, etm si fata deum, sc. /2issent: cp. 1. 433 
below, sz fata fuissent Ut caderem. mens, sc. nostra. non laeva, to be 
taken closely together, ‘not foolish.” impulerat, indic. for rhetorical 
liveliness, as Hor. Od. ii. 17. 21 Mle truncus... Sustulerat, nist Faunus 
ictum Dextra levasset. 

56. staret, ‘would now be standing. ‘The MSS. vary between s¢avret, 
stares and maneret, maneres. 

57-72. The story of the Greek deserter Sinon is originally from Arctinus, 
see Introd. to this book : and Sophocles made it the subject of a tragedy. 
One version makes him mutilate himself, like Odysseus in Od. iv. 244; 
whence perhaps the whole story. 

57. manus, acc. of part: see on i. 228. 

59. ultro, with obtulerat, ‘ of his own accord.’ 

60. strueret, ‘compass;’ so struere znsidias, etc. hoe ipsum, i.e. 
that he might be brought to the king. 

61. animi, ‘at heart,’ ‘in spirit,’ occurs very frequently, e.g. Lucr. i. 
136 mec me animt fallit, Virg. Aen. v. 202 furens anim, xi. 417 egregius 
animt, Liv. i. 58 aeger animz. It was probably a relic of the old locative 
case. 

62. versare = exercere. 

63, iuventus, ‘ warriors,’ so zzvenes 1. 348 below, see on i. 467. 

65. Accipe, ‘hear.’ 

71, 72. super, adv. ‘moreover.’ ipsi, they would naturally welcome a 
deserter. poenas cum sanguine = foenas et sanguinem, cp. \. 378 below, 
pedem cum voce vepressit. 

74,75. Hortamur, etc., ‘we bid him say of what race he is sprung, 
what news he brings; let him tell us what makes a captive so bold’ (i.e. 
what induced him to court captivity—z/tvo, 1. 59). Con. places a pause 
at fari; making all that follows oratio obliqua after memoret; but iii. 
608 supports the punctuation here given. 

76. This line, which is repeated iii. 612, is omitted in many MSS., and 
is inconsistent with 1. 107 below. It is therefore very likely that it was 
interpolated in this place. 
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77. fuerit, 2nd fut. indic., ‘I will confess the whole truth, come what 
may ;’ cp. the imitation by Phaedrus (A.D. 1:), Sed cam, guodcumque fuerit, 
ut dixit Sinon, ... Librum exarabo tertium Aesopi stilo. Others take 
fuerit as perf. subj., ‘all that has happened.’ 

78. vera, adverbial, ‘1 will confess truly.’ 

80. improba, ‘with all her malice.’ vanum, ‘false,’ cp. i. 392 vani 
parentes. 

81, 82. ‘If the name of Palamedes of Belus’ line has ever reached you in 
talk.’ aliquod is adverbial, and = alicubi: cp.i. 181 Anthea si quem... 
vedeat, ‘can see Antheus anywhere.’ inclita fama gloria, ‘glory bruited 
by the voice of fame’ (Kenn.). Palamedes, a post-Homeric character, 
said to have exposed the feigned madness of Ulysses when shirking the 
Trojan war. He afterwards became regarded as a great inventor, like 
Prometheus, and was a favourite character of the Sophists. He was the 
son of Nauplius, king of Euboea, and so a descendant of Belus, king of 
Egypt. 

83, 84. falsa sub proditione, ‘under a false information’ = falso sub 
crimine (Juv. x. 69). infando indicio, ‘on monstrous evidence.’ The 
story was that Ulysses revenged himself by secreting in Palamedes’ tent a 
sum of money and a forged letter from Priam. quia bella vetabat, the 
real cause of their hatred to him; not the charge, which would require 
vetaret. 

85. cassum, ‘ shorn of light,’ cp. x1. 104 aethere cassis: and for light = 
life, Aen. iv. 31 O luce magis dilecta sorort. 

86. illi, etc. is apodosis tol. 81. ‘As his companion and kinsman my 
needy father sent me hither to war in my earliest youth.’ 

87. pauper helps to account for Sinon’s dependence. 

88. ‘While he stood with royalty unimpaired, and had weight in 
councils of the princes, I also had somewhat of note and honour.’ 

91. concessit, ‘he left the shores of earth,’ i.e. died. superis, in 
contrast to the realms of Hades. 

94. si... tulisset, ‘if any chance should have so ordained,’ the regular 
construction in oratio obliqua for fut. perf. in oratio recta, ep. iii. 652 heeic 
me, quaecumque fuisset, Addixt; and Liv. xxxiv. 6 (cited by Con.) cud non 
apparet inopiam et miseriam .. . lamdiu mansuram quamdiu causa 
scribendae legis mansisset? Were oratio recta would be z/tor ero, fors sz 
gua tulertt; and in Liv. 1. ¢. tnopia manebtt quamdiu causa scribendae 
legis manserit. 

97-99. Hinc . .. labes. ‘Hence the first stroke (lit. downfall) of 
misfortune.’ terrere, spargere, quaerere, historic infin. quaerere 
conscius arma, ‘look for allies to plot with’ (Con.): lit. ‘look for allies 
as a conspirator.’ 

100-104. ‘ Ay, and he rested not till with Calchas for his tool—but why 
indeed (autem) do I harp in vain on this unwelcome tale? why waste your 
time, if you hold all Achaeans alike (in one rank or category), and ’tis 
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enough to hear that name (id = me Achivum esse)? At once wreak your 
vengeance: this would he of Ithaca desire, for this the sons of Atreus 
would pay you well’ (lit. ‘buy at great price’). For emim as an affirma- 
tive particle cp. G. ii. 104 wegue enim numero comprendere refert = ‘and 
indeed ;’ ibid. 509 plausus ... geminatus enim. sed autem, a colloquial 
idiom, frequent in the comic poets. iamdudum, ‘instantly,’ ‘without 
delay ;’ so often in poetry: cp. G. i. 213 zamdudum incumbere aratris, 
Dum sicca tellure licet; Ov. M. xi. 482 ardua tamdudum demittite 
cornua. 

107. ficto pectore, ‘with dissembling heart,’ cp. Hor. Sat. i. 3. 62 
jfictum astutumque vocamus. The pass. notion ‘feigned’ or ‘fictitious’ 
passes into the act. ‘crafty, ‘dissembling.’ 

111. hiemps, ‘the storminess of the sea’—‘ the rough and stormy deep.’ 
So flammea dirt Montis hiemps (of Vesuvius) Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 72; mutaté 
coepit amoris hiemps Ov. Her. 5. 34; hiemps rerum (of war) Claud. B. 
Geteis i 

112. hic, pronoun, so molem hanc equi. 150. acernis, ‘of maple ;’ 
cp. abzete 1. 16, pinea |. 258. The poet represents the general idea of wood 
in yarious ways, as that of wind by various names of winds. 

114. scitantem, ‘as an enquirer,’ and so almost = scztaturum or ut 
scttaretur, cp. i. 518 cunctis nam lecti navibus ibant Orantes veniam ; 
Liv. xxi. 6 legaté Romam misst, auxilium orantes. Weyne read scztatene 
(supine) from Med. 

116. virgine, Iphigenia. sanguine et virgine caesa, hendiadys, for 
sanguine caesae Virgints. r 

118. ‘With blood must your return be bought, and heaven be appeased 
by a Grecian life.’ litare = ‘to make a favourable sacrifice,’ ‘appease the 
gods.’ Cp. iv. 50 sacrisque litatzs; Pers. ii. 75 farre litabo. 

121. parent (sc. mortem), interrogatio obliqua depending on tremor, 
which implies anxious surmise. The omission of the object may be 
‘rhetorical, to produce a sense of horror:’ but perhaps the use of parare 
of divine ordinance may account for it—some kind of fate or destiny being 
necessarily implied. 

122. magno tumultu, ‘with violent clamour,’ said of Ulysses, and not 
of the multitude: cp. magnis [thact clamoribus in |. 128 below. 

123, 125. numina, ‘directions.’ canebant, ‘foretold,’ oracles being 
often delivered in verse: cp. iii. 373 Aaec detnde canit divino ex ore sacer- 
dos. 

126. tectus, perhaps = ‘mysterious,’ ‘cautious’ (as often in Cic.): but 
an obvious imitation by Statius (Theb. iii. 570 sqq., 619 sqq.) points rather 
to the literal meaning ‘shut up in his tent.’ 

127. opponere, ‘ expose.’ 

129. composito, adv., ‘as agreed,’ showing that Calchas’ delay was 
preconcerted. rumpit vocem, Gk. éppnte pavnv, ‘he broke forth,’ cp. 
iil. 246 rumpitque hanc pectore vocem. 
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131. tulere, ‘endured:’ this is better than to make conversa tulere= 
converterunt, 

133. salsae fruges, ‘meal mixed with salt’ and sprinkled on the 
victim’s head, as mola Ecl. viii. 82: cp. Gk. oiAoydrar. 

135. obscurus in ulva, to be taken together, ‘ concealed in the rushes.’ 

136. dum... dedissent, ‘waiting for them to sail, if perchance they 
should sail.’ The clause is practically oratio obliqua, expressing the 
purpose with which he was hiding. After a present tense it would have 
run, dum vela dent, si forte dederint, ‘ for them to sail, in case they do sail.’ 
After the perfect delitui the tenses darent and dedissent were naturally 
substituted. 

138. natos seems a poetical inconsistency—Sinon haying been sent to 
war primis ab annis |. 87. 

139, 140. quos poenas, double accus. after reposcent. fors et, ‘ per- 
chance:’ cp. xi. 50 fors et vota facit; Hor. Od. i. 28. 31 fors et Debita iura 
wicesque superbae Te maneant ipsum. The phrase literally = ‘it is a 
chance, and they will demand.’ 

141. Quod, ‘wherefore :’ originally accus. of reference=‘as to which,’ 
and thence used as a particle of transition; so with sz, mzs¢, utimam, etc. 
Cp. vi. 363 guod te per caeli tucundum lumen et auras, Per genitorem oro. 

142. si qua est, instead of acc., cp. x. 903 per sz gua est victis venta 
hostibus. quae restet, lit. ‘such as to remain, consecutive use of the 
relative. estat, though adopted by most editors, has hardly any MS. 
authority. ‘If there be aught of unsullied honour remaining anywhere 
among mankind.’ 

145. ‘At these tears (abl. of circumst.) we grant him his life and our 
pity to boot.’ ultro means that they gave him more than he had asked. 
The word is regularly used to denote something beyond what is expected. 
So ultro inferre arma, i.e. not only to act on the defensive, but attack, 
Liv. xxi. 1, 3; compellare ultro, not only to answer, but to speak first, 1. 279 
below. 

149, 150. edissere,‘ explain,’ so Hor.Sat.ii.3.306. quo? ‘to what end?’ 

151. religio, ‘what sacred duty?’ Two possible theories are in his 
mind, either that the horse was a religious offering, or that it was a military 
engine. 

157. ‘Iam free to break my oath of fealty to the Greeks’ (Con.), lit. 
‘the rights of Greeks sanctioned by oath;’ sacratum ius=sacramenium, 
the military oath. Thus Sinon disclaims all obligations as a soldier, as a 
friend (odisse viros), a as colleague and confidant (si qua tegunt), and 
as a citizen (patriae, etc.). 

160,161. promissis, local abl.; saneve ix would be the prose con- 
struction. feram and rependam, fut. indic., ‘as surely as I shall.’ 

163. auxiliis, probably local abl., ‘rested on the support of. Some 
make it instrumental, ‘stood firm by Pallas’ aid:’ but this does not 
harmonize so well with the words spes and fiducia. 
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164. sed enim, see on i. 19. 

165,166. Palladium. An image of Pallas, said to have fallen from 
heaven. fatale, ‘fateful,’ because the well-being of Troy depended on its 
safekeeping. 

169. finere, ‘began to fall away.’ retro, etc., the same phrase occurs 
in G. i. 200. 

170. Of twenty-six monosyllabic endings in Virgil (i.e. where not pre- 
ceded by another monosyllable) many are due either (1) to imitation of an 
older poet (e.g. 1. 355 below zzde /upi cer), (2) to adaptation of rhythm 
to sense (e. g. i. 105 praerupius aguae mons): perhaps this falls under (1). 

171. ea signa, ‘signs of that:’ so iv. 237 Azc muntius, ‘messenger of 
this,’ vii. 495 Aas poenas, ‘the punishment for this.’ 

172, 173. arsere, etc., ‘a flash of light blazed forth in her staring eyes.’ 
arrectis, ‘raised in fury’ (Con.): but is it not rather the idea of arrigere 
animum, aures, etc. transferred to the eyes, roused as it were to attention ? 
For salsus sudor cp. our ‘salt tears;’ and for the phenomenon, common 
to all ages of superstition, G. i. 480 aerague sudant; Milton, ‘Ode on the 
Nativity,’ 195: 

“And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar power forsakes his wonted seat.’ 

178,179. ‘Unless they seek fresh omens at Argos (cp. the Roman 
custom of returning home for fresh auspices after a disaster, Liv. viii. 30), 
and bring back with them that favour of heaven, which they brought away 
of old in their ships upon the sea.’ The indic. avexere makes 1. 179 not 
part of Calchas’ injunction, but an explanation of numen added by Sinon. 
Some editors take numen as the Palladium, and suppose Virgil means us 
to infer that the Greeks had carried the Palladium away to Greece, and 
now find they cannot capture Troy without it. But this is impossible. 
There was no time for it to have been taken to Greece, for Calchas’ 
utterance follows immediately on the portent. 

180. quod, ‘as to the fact that.’ 

182. digerit, ‘arranges,’ and so ‘interprets.’ 

188. ‘In exchange for the Palladium (mow in Tenedos), and to atone 
for the insult to the deity.’ 

185. immensam, with attollere, ‘rear to a vast height.’ 

186. caelo, ‘to heaven,’ poet. for 27 caelum. 

188. ‘Nor shelter the nation beneath their ancient faith,’ the favour of 
Pallas being restored to them. The horse was built so large that the 
Trojans might have to leave it outside the city, and with it (according to 
the local ideas of Roman religion) the favour of the goddess. Where the 
statue or temple was, there was the god and his influence: hence the 
evocatio, or appeal to the gods of a besieged city to transfer themselves to 
Rome. See below on ii. 326, 351. 

189. violasset, because of the oratio obliqua. It stands for vzolaverzt 
in oratio recta; see on |. 136 above. 
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193. ultro, ‘even,’ or ‘actually :’ Asia would not only repel, but retali- 
ate; see note to ]. 145 above. 

196. capti, ‘deceived.’ coactis, cp. Juv. xiii. 133 vexant oculos umore 
coacto, and Aesch. Agam. 794 dyéAaoTa mpdowna Biadpevor, 

199 sqq. The story of Laocoon was current in various forms before 
Virgil, and was the subject of a tragedy by Sophocles. The famous group 
of statuary in the Vatican known as the ‘ Laocoon,’ discovered A.D. 1506 
in the Baths of Titus, stood in Pliny’s time in the palace of the Emperor 
Titus. Lessing, in his ‘Laocoon,’ was of opinion that it was of later date 
than the Aeneid, and was suggested by Virgil’s description here, the 
discrepancies being due to the requirements of the sculptor’s art. But it is 
now generally supposed to be of the later Alexandrian period, prior to the 
Aeneid. 

201. ductus sorte, ‘drawn by lot,’ the epithet ‘drawn’ being trans- 
ferred from the lot to the men. Cic. Rep. i. 51 s¢ e¢ wectoribus sorte ductus 
ad gubernaculum accesserit, Tac. Ann. i. 54 sorte ductd e primoribus. 

202. sollemnes, i.e. where the customary sacrifices take place. 

205. pariter, ‘side by side.’ 

206. iubae, cp. angues iubati Plaut. Amph. v. 1. 56 (of the serpents 
strangled by Hercules), powcorAdporo Spaxovros Eur. Phoen. 820. Pliny, 
N. H. xi. 37, is sceptical on the point, draconum cristas qué viderit, nom 
reperitur ; but the mane is an accepted mark of a dragon or monstrous 
serpent: thus Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ vii. 395 : 

‘The serpent : , : : : F 
Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific.’ 

208. legit, ‘skims’ the deep. immensa volumine terga, ‘their huge 
undulating backs ;’ volumdine is abl. of respect with zmmensa. 

210. suffecti, ‘suffused,’ more usually zz/fect?. 

212. agmine certo, ‘with unswerving march.’ 

216. auxilio, dative of purpose, cp. vil. 551 wt auxilio veniant, 1. 22 
venturum excidio Libyae. 

219. terga, acc. after dati (middle), ‘having twice thrown their scaly 
backs around his neck ;’ see note on i. 320. 

223. qualis mugitus, sc. est. Others take mgitus as acc. plur., and 
supply Zoddzt. 

224. incertam, ‘ill-aimed,’ opposed to certam xi. 767. 

227. deae, i.e. a colossal statue like that of Athene at Athens. 

228-231, novus, ‘strange.’ insinuat, used intransitively; so Cic. 
Fam, iv. 13. 6 72 zpstus consuetudinem tnsinuabo. seelus = foenani 
sceleris, ‘has paid the forfeit of his crime.’ qui laeserit, ‘for having 


‘injured ;’ oratio obliqua, a primary tense being used, because expendisse is 


perfect, not aorist. 
234. muros, ‘ the walls,’ moenia, ‘the buildings’ within the walls: cp. 
vi. 549 moenta lata videt triplict circumdata muro. 
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235. Accingunt, intrans., see on |. 228 above. rotarum lapsus, 
abstract expression for ‘gliding wheels.’ Con. compares Soph, El. 718 
Tpaxov Baoes. 

239. sacra canunt, ‘sing hymns,’ as in the sacred processions at Rome. 
Con, thinks that Virgil has in mind the fevsae, or ‘sacred cars,’ drawn to 
and from the Capitol by senators and high-born boys at the Circensian games. 

241. Virgil imitates a fine passage of Ennius, Androm., preserved in Cic. 
Tusc. iii. 19, 44 0 pater, o patria, 0 Priamt domus, Saeptum altisono 
cardine templum, etc. 

243. substitit, i.e. as they were pulling it over the breach. Stumbling 
on the threshold was universally regarded as an evil omen. 

246, 247. etiam, in addition to other warnings. fatis futuris, ablative 
of manner, ‘with warnings of the future.’ It might also be taken as a 
dative, ‘to warn us of the future.’ credita with ora, ‘lips never believed,’ 
a poetical usage: cp. Hor. A. P. 57 cur ego... ztnvideor. According to 
Aesch. Agam. 1210 Cassandra was punished in this way for having de- 
ceived Apollo with false promises of love. 

248, 249. esset, concessive, ‘though that day was our last.’ On festa 
velamus fronde cp. Juy. xii. 91 /omgos erexit tamua ramos. Mayor cites 
Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 5. § 55, ‘ Let us keep the feast .. . not festooning 
the streets with flowers . . . for so the Gentiles keep holyday.’ 

250. ‘Meanwhile the heaven turns round, and night springs up from 
Ocean.’ The notion was that of a hollow sphere, part light and part dark, 
which kept turning round the earth, and so producing day and night; cp. 
Ennius, A. 218 Vertitur interea caelum cum ingentibus signis. 

255. ‘In the friendly stillness of the quiet moon.’ amica has caused 
some difficulty, it being said that a dark night would have better suited 
the Greeks. But the statement is sufficiently accurate. The calm moon- 
light would be favourable to the voyage over the sea. 

256-259. regia, i.e. of Agamemnon. extulerat, plup. of instantaneous 
action, ‘when the royal ship straightway lifted the fire signal :’ cp. viii. 
219 hic vero Alcidae furits exarserat atro Felle dolor: rapit arma, etc. 
Danaos et claustra laxat, a zeugma, ‘sets free the Danai and unbars the 
wooden doors.’ 

263. primus, must = ‘first to descend,’ the objection being that Machaon 
is mentioned seventh. Others translate ‘first of men;’ but Machaon, 
though great as a physician (Il. ii. 732), would hardly be thus distinguished 
from Ulysses and Neoptolemus, unless Virgil is loosely rendering such an 
expression as dpiorevovta Maxdova Il, xi. 505. 

267. conscia, ‘confederate. iungunt, sc. szbz. 

268. mortalibus aegris, Homer's de:Aoic1 Bporoto1.—‘to suffering men :’ 
cp. G, i, 237, where there is a similar juxtaposition of human weakness and 
divine indulgence. 

273. traiectus, etc., ‘his swollen feet transfixed with thongs;’ an 
instance of the acc. after a passive participle, in imitation of the ordinary 
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Greek construction, e.g. of émrerpaypévor thy pudaxhy, ‘those entrusted 
with the guard.’ Cp. Ecl. iii. 106 dnscript’ nomina regum .. . flores. 
tumentes seems to show that Virgil (as Soph. Aj. 1031) followed a story 
that Hector was dragged while yet living round the walls of Troy; for 
dead limbs do not swell from violence. 

274-276. ‘Ah me, what guise was his! how changed from the Hector 
that we knew (illo), returning clad in Achilles’ spoil, or after hurling 
Phrygian flames on Danaan ships!’ redit, an idiomatic use of the present 
common in Virgil, cp. x. 518 ¢otidem guos educat Ufens Viventes rapit, xi. 
172 magna tropaea ferunt quos dat tua dextera leto. The action is past: 
but the fact, rather than the time at which it happened, is dwelt upon. 
For the constr. of exuvias see on i. 320. On Achilli genitive see note 
to 1. 30. 

277. concretos, ‘matted with blood.’ 

278. vulnera, wounds which he received while being dragged round 
the walls. 

279. ultro, etc., ‘methought I first addressed the hero:” see note to 
1, 145 above. flens ipse, ‘ weeping like him.’ 

283. exspectate, voc. for nom., so ix. 483 canzbus date praeda Latints 
Alitibusque taces, xii. 947 tune hinc spolits indute meorum Eripiare mihi? 
ut...aspicimus, i.e. ‘ what joy to behold thee.’ 

287. moratur, ‘heeds;’ cp. v. 400 ec dona moror, and the phrase 
nihil moror, ‘ care nothing for.’ 

291, 292. Sat datum=satzsfecistz. ‘Country and king have had their 
due: if strength of hand could save Troy now, mine too would have saved 
it.’ etiam, ‘mine too’ as well as yours: others translate ‘even mine’ in 
spite of its present feebleness. 

293. Sacra, ‘sacred things,’ i.e. the fillets, statues, etc. mentioned 
below. 

294. his, dat., ‘ for these.’ 

296. vittas Vestamque, i.e. Vestam vittatam. Virgil seems to repre- 
sent Hector’s shade as actually giving to Aeneas the Penates and other 
sacra, which we find in his possession below 1. 717. 

298. ‘The city in its various quarters is convulsed with agony’ (Con.) ; 
Diverso, as the disaster spreads; misceri, of any kind of confusion, cp. i. 
124 magno miscert murmure pontum. 

299, 300. secreta, obtecta, predicates with recessit, ‘stood far back 
in retirement amid a covering of trees.’ 

301. horror, ‘the fearful din of arms.’ 

302, 303. Excutior, ‘I rouse myself.” ascensu supero, ‘make my way 
up to,’ cp. vi. 676 hoc superate tugum. 

307. inscius with stupet, ‘stands dazed with the shock.’ 

309. manifesta fides, ‘all doubt is removed.’ /ides (like the Greek 
niatis)=‘that which gives confidence,’ ‘proof. The thing proved was 
the truth of Hector’s revelations. 
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310, dedit ruinam, ‘came crashing down ;’ sce note to i. 63 on use of 
dare =‘ make,’ ‘ cause,’ etc. 

312. Ucalegon, i.e. domus Ucalegontis; so Hor. Sat. i. 5. 72 wb 
sedulus hospes paene arsit; cp. Juv. iii. 199 (of a man whose house is on fire) 
tam posctt aguam, tam frivola transfert Ucalegon. 

314. nec sat, etc., ‘nor have I sufficient purpose in arms.’ 

315-317. ‘ My heart is all aflame to gather a band for fight and to rally 
on the citadel with my comrades. Madness and rage drive reason head- 
long; and the thought comes over me how fair is death in battle.’ 

318-8321. Panthus, Greek Tdv@oo0s, NavOous Il. iii. 146. arcis Phoe- 
pique, hendiadys, ‘of Apollo in the citadel,’ there being a chapel of Apollo 
there. deos, the image of Apollo. limina, the door of Aeneas, who is 
just rushing out as he meets Panthus. 

322. Quo...loco, ‘how goes the day?’ lit. ‘in what state are our 
fortunes ?’ doco being metaphorical. The phrase might also mean ‘in what 
place is the crisis?’ but this is perhaps not so good. quam... arcem, 
‘what citadel are we taking?’ (Pergamus being evidently lost, by Panthus 
hurrying away). prendimus might also be translated ‘what citadel are we 
to take?’ the indic. being used vividly instead of the deliberative subj. ; 
cp. iii. 88 guem seguimur, ‘are we to follow?’ But the literal sense does 
perfectly well. 

325. Dardaniae, dative. Fuimus,a euphemism for ferzzmus. ‘Undone 
are we, undone is Ilium.’ Cp. vii. 413 sed fortuna fudt ; Tib. iii. 5. 37 Seve 
evrimus, seu nos fata fuisse velint ; Plaut. Capt. iii, 3. 1 Menc cllud est 
guun me fursse guam esse nimio mavelim ; and the use of vzxz, e. g. Plaut. 
Bacch. i. 2. 43 wixisse nimio satiust tam quam vivere (‘death is better 
than life’). 

326. omnia, probably metaphorical, of the sovereignty transferred to 
Argos. Con. thinks there may be reference to a story that the gods left 
Troy with their images on the night of its capture; see below l. 351. 

329. miscet, ‘spreads,’ cp. iv. 210 zzania murmura miscet. victor, 
‘his purpose. won.’ 

330. bipatentibus, ‘unfolded gates,’ lit. ‘with double opening ;’ in 
this place the word retains its participial force, implying that the gates 
were actually opened. 

332-335. angusta viarum, see on i, 422. oppositi, ‘barring the 
way. The other reading offositz?s is not so good, as it introduces a 
tautology with what follows. stat, etc., ‘the sharp sword stands with 
glittering point, ready drawn to slay.’ primi, ‘at the entrance.’ caeco 
Marte, ‘fighting blindly:’ hardly (as Con.) =zocturno. 

336. Talibus ... dictis, ‘at such words;’ abl. of circumstance. 
numine divum, ‘led by the will of heaven,’ as declared in Panthus’ 
words; instrumental abl. 

337, tristis Erinys, ‘the grim Fury of war.’ 

341. agglomerant, sc. se from 1. 339. Coroebus is post-Homeric; 
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his love for Cassandra being probably suggested by Homer’s Othryoneus, 
who sued for Cassandra’s hand, and promised in return to drive the Greeks 
from Troy. 

344. gener, ‘as his daughter’s spouse.’ This term, like sponsae below, 
and maritd iv. 35, is used of a relationship which was only zz posse. 

346. audierit, conj. with causal qui. 

347. audere in=‘have courage for :’ cp. Stat. Theb. i. 439 neque enim 
meus audeat rstas Crvis in usque manus. super, ady. ‘moreover.’ his, 
abl. ‘with these words.’ ‘And when I see them gathered with courage for 
fight, I yet address them thus—Soldiers, stout hearts though all in vain, 
if fixed be your will to follow my desperate venture’ (extrema, acc. 
plur.). 

351. See above on ll. 188, 326; and cp. Tac. Hist. v. 13 (of the siege of 
Jerusalem) exapertae repente delubri fores et audita maior humana vox, 
excedere deos; simul ingens motus excedentium:’ Josephus i. 6. 5 kara 
THY éoprhy i Tlevrnxoori Kwadeirat, of icpeis mapeAOdyres eis TO evSov iepoy 


? 


Mp@Tov pev Kivjoews avTibaBéobat epacay Kal kTUTov, peTa Se Tad’Ta pawfs 
dOpdas, MeraBaivomey evrev0er, 

354. Cp. Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ vi. 787 ‘ Hope conceiving from despair.’ 

355, 356. For the rhythm cp. Hom. Il. xi. 72 of 5 Av«or ds. ‘As 
wolves that seek their prey amid the darkness, whom lawless rage of 
hunger has driven blindly forth.’ improba, the word denotes absence of 
regard for others, unscrupulous rapacity; cp. G. iii. 431 (of a snake) Az 
piscibus atram improbus ingluviem ... explet. 

358. siccis is explained by ix. 62 siccae sanguine fauces, ‘unslaked 
with blood.’ 

360. cava, ‘enfolding,’ lit. ‘hollow.’ 

362. lacrimis aequare labores, ‘make his tears keep pace with our 
sufferings’ (Con.). /acrimzs abl. of instrument. 

367. quondam, ‘at times;’ cp. vii. 378 ce guondam torto volitans sub 
verbere turbo ; Cic. Div. i. 43. 98 cum saepe lapidum, sanguinis nonnun- 
quam, terrae interdum, quondam etiam lactis imber defluxit. Cp. the 
use of o/tm in G. iy. 421 deprensis olim statio tutissima nautzs. : 

369. pavor et, an archaism, the o of the nom. having been originally 
long. See oni. 651. plurima mortis imago, ‘many a vision of death.’ 
Tac. Hist. iii. 28 applies the expression somewhat differently (to the 
appearance of a battle-field), varza pereuntium forma et omnt imagine 
mortium. 

373. Nam here introduces a question: so G. iv. 445 mam quis te, 
tuvenum confidentissime, nostras iusstt adive domos? Cp. the use of yap 
in Greek, e.g. Il. i. 123 ma@s yap Tot Swoover yépas peyabupor “Axazot ; 

374. rapiunt feruntque, ‘plunder and pillage,’ Greek épev ‘al 
aye, , 

377. sensit delapsus, a Graecism, the nom. of the particip. being 

regularly used in Greek after verbs of feeling, saying, thinking etc. Cp. 
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Hor. Epp. i. 7. 22 Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus, Od. iii. 27 
Uxor invicti Tovds esse nescis, Catull. iv. 2 Phaselus ... ait fursse navium 
celerrimus. 

378. pedem cum voce, ‘ checked his foot and tongue ;’ cp. 1. 688 cae/o 
palmas cum voce tetendit. 

879-381. ‘As one who unawares in some rough thicket has crushed a 
snake with heavy tread (humi nitens), and in sudden fright shrinks back 
as it rears its angry crest and puffs its dark neck.’ colla, acc. of part. 

383. circumfundimur, middle, like zzductur |. 393 below, conduntur 
l. 401. 

385. aspirat, ‘smiles upon;’ a metaphor from a favouring wind. 

388. dextra; cp. sese tulit obviai. 314. The adj., instead of agreeing 
with the object, is attracted into the case of the subject. 

889. insignia, ‘accoutrements,’ ‘ armour.’ 

390. in hoste, ‘in the case of a foe;’ see below 1. 541 ¢alis 2m hoste 
Juit Priamo. ‘What matters (lit. ‘who would ask?’) fraud or open fight 
in dealing with a foe?’ 

392. insigne is here probably used in a slightly different sense from 
insignia just above; and refers to a ‘device’ or ‘cognizance’ upon the 
shield—‘ the fairly blazoned shield.’ 

394. ipse Dymas, ‘ Dymas too.’ 

396. haud numine nostro seems to explain immixti Danais, ‘ under 
auspices not our own’ (without our proper zen to protect us). The 
gods of Troy had forsaken them, and their temporary success was owing to 
their disguise as Greeks. ‘ 

398. Orco, poetical dative of the recipient, instead of the usual preposi- 
tion. 

402. ‘Alas! men may not trust in gods against their will!’ i.e. the 
numina of the Greeks, to whom they trusted in assuming Greek arms, 
were not likely to favour them long, and so their success was short-lived. 

407. speciem, ‘sight,’ a rare sense. 

408. periturus, nom. by attraction, like dextra in 1. 388 above. 

409. densis armis, ‘ with closed ranks.’ 

411. obruimir, for the long # see on i. 651. 

413. gemitu, etc., ‘with a groan of rage at the maiden’s rescue.’ 

416. ‘As ofttimes the winds encounter face to face when a hurricane 
bursts forth.’ adversi with confligunt. rupto, like mare proruptum 
1.246. quondam, ‘at times;’ see on |. 367 above. 

417. laetus (i. 275), ‘ Eurus in the pride of his Orient steeds ;’ cp. Hor. 
Od. iv. 4.44 Eurus per Siculas equitavit undas, Eur. Phoen. 209 mepip- 
pirav inép dxaprictwy mediov SicedAlas Zepupov mvoais inmevoayTos. 

421. tota urbe, ‘over all the city;’ abl. of extension, common with the 
adj. totus, e.g. Caes. B. G. vii. 38 nzentios tota civitate Aeduorum dimittit. 

422. mentita, ‘lying,’ ‘deceptive.’ Others take it passively, ‘ feigned,’ 
‘counterfeit.’ For the use of deponent participles in a passive sense cp. i. 
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312 comitatus, ili. 143 vemensus. But in this case the weapons were really 
Greek, and so not ‘ counterfeited.’ 

423. ora, etc., ‘mark the accents of a strange voice’—lit. ‘mark the 
lips discordant in sound from their own.’ 

424. Tlicet, lit. ‘one may go’ (ve licet), hence as adv. ‘ forthwith,’ 
‘instantly.’ 

426. unus strengthens the superl., ‘most just of all Troy’s sons, most 
jealous of the right.’ Cp. vii. 536, and the similar Greek idiom ofrés éore 
navrov eis dvip TOY peyiorwy atrios Kax@vy Dem. de Cor. 275. 16; &’ dvdp’ 
idety dproroy ’Apyeiwy Soph. Aj. 1340. 

428. aliter, i.e. they dealt with him as though he had been unjust. 
‘ Heaven’s will was otherwise.’ 

431-434. ‘Ye ashes of Ilium, ye funeral flames of my kin, bear witness 
that in your last hour I shunned not any weapons or encounters of Grecian 
warriors; and had it been my fate to fall, my hand had earned it.’ 
flamma extrema, the flames of Troy were the funeral flames of Aeneas’ 
countrymen. vices Danaum, ‘encounters with the Greeks,’ a rather 
harsh expression. manu, i.e. by his bravery in battle: he had avoided no 
danger. 

437. clamore, ‘by the shouting.’ It is better to take vocati as a finite 
verb, than as a participle dependent on Divellimur. 

438-441. The construction is a loose one. After the clause ceu—urbe 
the accusative pugnam is resumed by the addition of sic Martem 
indomitum, etc. ceu—forent, ‘as though all else were still,’ lit. ‘as 
though the other conflicts were nowhere going on.’ acta testudine, 
‘with the advancing penthouse of shields,’ 

443,444. gradibus, the ‘rungs’ of the scaling ladders. ‘They climb 
from step to step.’ protecti, proleptic, ‘ for protection.’ 

445, 446. tecta domorum culmina, ‘the covered roofs of the houses,’ 
an artificial way of saying ‘the roofs which cover the houses.’ ultima, ra 
éoxara, ‘the last extremity.’ 

448. alta, the MSS. vary between z//a and alfa, and the latter may have 
been suggested by i. 429 scaenzs decora alta futuris. But the imitation in 
Stat. Theb. v. 424 magnorum decora alta patrum rather supports the 
reading alta. 

449. imas is virtually adverbial, ‘below,’ as distinct from what was 
going on on the roof. 

451. animi, ‘my spirits:’ ‘I took fresh heart.’ suecurrere depends on 
the notion of ‘ desire’ implied in anzmzz. 

453-455. An account of a secret postern-gate, described in four different 
ways, after Virgil’s manner. ‘A door there was with hidden entrance, a 
thoroughfare twixt Priam’s courts, a secret postern-gate.’ See above on 
i. 174-6. postes relicti a tergo, lit. ‘a secluded door in the rear.’ 

457. soceros, i.e. Priam and Hecuba, her husband’s parents. 

460. in praecipiti, i.e. at the edge of the buildings, lit. ‘on the steep 
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place.’ ‘A tower stood on the edge, rising toward the sky with lofty 
roof.’ 

463. ferro, ‘crowbars.’ summa, virtually adverbial, as zmas 1. 449; 
‘where the floor above showed weakened joints.’ 

465. The change of tense to impulimus (perf. of instantaneous action), 
and the rhythm of this line express the sudden downfall of the tower. 
ruinam trahit, ‘comes crashing down ;’ so raznam dedit |. 310. 

469. telis et luce aéna, hendiadys, ‘with the flash of brazen weapons.’ 

471-475. ‘As darts some snake into the light—a snake full fed on 
noxious herbs, whose swollen form lay hid beneath the earth through 
winter’s cold; bright with new youth, its old weeds cast, it lifts its breast 
and rolls its slimy length uprising to the sun, and flashes in its mouth its 
three-forked tongue.’ Cp. G. iii. 425-439. in lucem belongs gram- 
matically to convolvit, but is placed first to indicate the main point of the 
simile (cp. i. 148 ac veluti magno in populo, vi. 707 ac velut in pratis), thus 
obviating the necessity for a verb until 1. 474. mala gramina pastus, 
Homer’s BeBpwras nana pappyaxa Il. xxii. 94. The serpent was supposed to 
acquire its venom from the food it ate on reviving in the spring. tumidum 
perhaps suggests the poison brewing during hibernation: but it is a common 
epithet of snakes. exuviis, the ‘cast-off skin’ or ‘slough:’ cp. Shelley, 
‘Hellas’ ad fin. : 

‘The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn.’ 
linguis, abl. of instrument; ore, poetical abl. of place. 

480-482. limina, of the whole door-way. fenestram, ‘ opening:’ cp. 
Juv. 1. 104 molles in aure fenestrae (holes for ear-rings) ; Caes. B. Civ. il. 9 
Senestrae ad tormenta mittenda (loopholes). Note the presents perrumpit 
and vellit of the continuous process, contrasted with cavavit and dedit of 
the single completed act. 

485. armatos, i.e. ‘the guards’ of the palace, 1. 449 above. 

487, 488. miscetur, of confusion, as in i. 125, ‘is a tumultuous scene 
of weeping and piteous uproar.’ cavae suggests sound echoing through a 
hollow space; see above 1. 53 zwsonuere cavae...cavernae, ‘To suppose 
that the cavaedium of a Roman house is intended, would be to tie the lan- 
guage of poetical description too closely to matters of fact. aurea, ‘the 
golden stars,’ i.e. the glorious world above, contrasted with the scene of 
misery and confusion below (Sidg.). 

491. vi patria, ‘with all his father’s might,’ his father being Achilles. 

492. sufferre, to ‘endure,’ and so to ‘resist’ or ‘ check’ him. 

494. fit via vi, ‘might wins a way.’ Alliteration is used to express 
force or pathos; cp. vi. 833 eu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires. 
rumpunt aditus, cogn. acc., ‘they force an entrance.’ 

501. centum nurus, ‘her hundred daughters,’ i.e. her fifty daughters 
and fifty daughters-in-law, ‘ 

503, 504. spes tanta seems better than the other reading ses ampla, 


= 
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though this latter is also well attested. barbarico = Phrygio, Asiatico, 
according to the associations of Greek and Roman writers. So in the 
passage of Ennius, which Virgil is obviously following, Andromache says of 
Trojan forces, adstante ope barbarica, as Aeneas here calls Trojan gold 
barbaricum. Cp. Eur. Orest. 1507, where a Trojan captive says, mpooxuya 
a, avaf, vopowot BapBdpowst mpoonitvar. 

508. medium in penetralibus, a variety for the usual medzis. 

511. cingitur, middle, governing the acc. ferrum, ‘ girds on his sword.’ 

512. Virgil has in mind the a¢v¢wm of a Roman house, with its open 
space in the centre. The altar of Zeds pesos is represented as being in the 
middle of the atrzum, instead of standing at the entrance, according to 
Greek fashion. 

516. praecipites, ‘driven from the sky by a black squall.’ 

518, 519. Ipsum, i.e. even the old man. mens dira, ‘wild thought,’ 
‘infatuation.’ 

521. defensoribus istis, ‘ protections like those you wear’ (Con.), i.e. 
military weapons. non, sc. egevet: not even Hector, says Hecuba, could 
save us now by force of arms; our only hope is in the sanctuary. A wrong 
interpretation of defensorihus zstis, ‘defenders such as you,’ has obtained 
currency in the proverbial application of this line (apart from its context) 
to doubtful or undesirable allies. 

526. Pyrrhi, subjective gen., ‘death at Pyrrhus’ hands.’ 

529. infesto vulnere, ‘in act to strike,’ with blow, as it were, ready 
levelled against him, as in the common phrase 7festa hasta. 

530. iam iamque, ‘is all but grasping:’ cp. xii. 940 tam damague 
Jlectere coeperat, ‘was almost bending.’ premit hasta, ‘is close on him 
with his spear.’ 

531. evasit, from the corridors to the open atrzume. 

5338, 534. media in morte, ‘in the very grasp of death;’ cp. Cic. Verr. 
v. 6. 12 ex media morte eripere. pepercit, sce on i. 257. 

535,536. At, 2zdzgnantzs, introducing prayers or imprecations; cp. Catull. 
iii. 13 At vobis male sit. pietas, ‘justice,’ ‘sense of right:’ usually of 
dutiful feeling to a superior; here and v. 688 of the reciprocal feeling of gods 
tomen. He speaks as if the gods were in duty bound to avenge such cruelty. 

539. fecisti with infin.=‘cause to’ is poetical; cp. Lucr. iii. 101 guod 
faciat nos Vivere cum sensu. foedasti, etc., ‘hast defiled a father’s eyes 
with the sight of death.’ 

540, 541. mentiris, because one so cruel could not be sprung from an 
heroic father. in hoste, see on 1. 390 above. iura, etc. ‘He reverenced 
(lit. blushed at) a suppliant’s rights, a suppliant’s trust.’ 

543. reddidit, ‘gave up,’ i.e. as its due to the tomb. 

544, sine ictu, ‘without wounding,’ ‘ harmlessly.’ 

546. nequiquam, as only piercing the leather covering of the shield. 

547, Referes, almost =imperative, cp. ix. 742 hie etiam inventum 
Priamo narrabts Achillem. 
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554, 555. Some place the pause after Priami, taking fatorum with 
sorte : but [papucal rdxae were almost proverbial, as in Arist. Eth. Nic. 
i. 10.14. In any case Priami fatorum is more forcible. tulit, ‘befell.’ 

556, 557. populis terrisque either abl. with superbum, ‘once lord 
of Asia, glorious with so many nations and kingdoms ;’ or dat., ‘ once over 
many a people and land the haughty lord of Asia.’ 

560, 561. subiit, sc. mzevfem. aequaevum, ‘an old man like him.’ 

563. domiis, a metrical license sometimes taken in the case of syllables 
on which the stress falls: cp. i. 478 versa pulvis inscribitur hasta. 

564. copia, sc. mz/ztum. 

567-588. These lines are absent from the best MSS. Other objections 
taken to them are (1) the inconsistency with the account of Helen in vi. 515 
sqq-; (2) the number of harsh or unusual expressions (e.g. sceleratas poenas, 
ultricis flammae); (3) that Virgil would not make his hero think of 
killing a defenceless woman. But (1) and (2) tell as much the other way ; 
for an imitator would be careful to avoid inconsistency in matter and style : 
and (3) is an idea of later times. The passage, as a whole, is Virgilian in 
spirit and style; the transition without it would be very abrupt; and the 
speech of Venus which follows (ll. 594-601) seems to presuppose it. 
According to Servius it was written by Virgil, but struck out by Varius and 
Tueca, whom Augustus deputed to edit the Aeneid. 

567, 568. Iamque adeo, a common Virgilian phrase, ‘so now,’ adeo 
being merely a particle of emphasis. super. ..eram, tmesis, as Aen. vil. 
559 s¢ gua super fortuna laborum est. servantem, ‘abiding in.’ 

572, 573. Danaum, subjective gen. ‘punishment inflicted by the Greeks,’ 
like Pyrrhi caede 1. 526 above. Erinys, cp. Aesch. Ag. 749 vuppdxdavTos 
*"Epuds (of Helen). 

574. invisa sedebat, ‘sat crouching like a hated thing’ (Con.). 

576. ulcisci, infin. depending on the notion of ferce desire contained in 
ira. sceleratas poenas, ‘punishment for crime;’ a rather strained ex- 
pression. 

577, 578. Mycenae and Sparta, as in i. 650, seem to be confused; or 
rather, used loosely to designate Greece. Tyndareus, Helen’s father, was 
king of Sparta till he resigned it to Menelaus. ibit regina, ‘shall march 
in triumph as a queen.’ 

579, 580. coniugium, i.e. coniugem, cp. xi. 270 coniugium optatum. 
patres =farentes, cp. soceres 1. 457=father and mother-in-law. natos: 
whether Helen had only one child (as Hom. Od. iv. 12) or more, or whether 
both her parents were at this moment alive, is immaterial to the general 
meaning of the passage—‘is she to see her home and kindred again?’ 
comitata, passive, a poetical usage. miinistris, abl. of instrument. 

581, 582. occiderit, ‘shall Priam have fallen’ etc... . ‘only that Helen 
may return?’ ‘Is it for this that Priam fell?’ sudarit, ‘reeked with 
blood,’ imitated from Ennius Hect. Lustr., zerra sudat sanguine. 

583, 584. The sentiment of Aeneas is like that of Arruns, xi. 590 sqq.— 
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‘To kill a woman brings no honour ; but neither does it bring discredit if 
she deserve death.’ That it is mean and cowardly to kill a woman at all is 
a feeling of a later age than Virgil’s. feminea in poena, ‘in taking 
vengeance on a woman:’ for the use of the adj. cp. xi. 68 wirgineo 
pollice. 

585-587. nefas, ‘the abomination ;’ so of a monstrous thing, Zumenides 
Stygiumgue nefas Lucan. vi. 695. merentis, objective genitive with 
poenas=‘ vengeance on a guilty woman.’ Con. takes merentzs as acc. 
plur., explaining on analogy of sceleratas poenas: but this attributes to 
Virgil the use of a very harsh expression unnecessarily. For laudabor 
with infinitive (geod exstinxi or gui exstinxerim being the more usual con- 
struction), cp. Pers. i. 86 doctas posuisse figuras Laudatur, explesse with 
. gen, as zmplentur veteris Bacché i. 215. ultricis flammae, ‘the fire of 
vengeance.’ 

591, 592. confessa deam, ‘her godhead manifest,’ a concise and 
powerful variation for the ordinary confessa se deam esse. qualis et quanta, 
‘with the mien and stature that are seen in heaven.’ 

595. ‘ Why so mad? whither has fled your love for me?’ Aeneas owed 
it to his mother to protect the family of which she formed a part. 

597. superet=superszt, as often in Virgil. 

598. omnes, prob. to be taken with quos. 

599, 600. ni resistat, etc. The primary conditional is used for 
poetical vividness, instead of the ordinary reststeret . . . tulisset, and 
implies that the object is still to be realised. ‘Were not my care to stand 
in the way, the flames had seized them, etc.’ hauserit, lit. ‘drain the 
blood of’ and so ‘devour,’ ‘ destroy.’ 

601-603. ‘It is not, as you think (tibi), Laconian Helen’s hated 
beauty, nor guilty Paris, ’tis Heaven’s stern will—yes Heaven’s—that o’er- 
turns this realm.’ Paris and Helen are but instruments of divine vengeance. 
culpatus, whom you and others blame. 

604 sqq. The passage is suggested by Hom. Il. v. 127, where Pallas 
removes the mist from Diomede’s eyes, so that he may see the gods 
fighting. But the grandeur and impressiveness of the description is Virgil’s 
own. 

605, 606. umida, etc., ‘spreads its dank pall around.’ tu ne qua, 
etc., i.e. obey your mother, who thus shows you that it is in vain to oppose 
the will of Heaven. The command is given l. 619. 

610. The idea is from Hom. II. xii. 27, where Poseidon, the sea-god, 
destroys the sea-rampart of the Greeks. 

612, 613. Scaeas, plur. as in Homer, Sxarqou manor. Dr. Schliemann 
claims to have discovered traces of a double gate, one inside the other at a 
distance of a few feet, and so to account for the plural. The Scaean gate 
led to'the shore and the Grecian camp. prima, ‘in the yan.’ 

616. nimbo, etc. ‘in the glare of her storm-cloud, and Gorgon grim.’ 
nimbo, referring to the aegis, or shield of Zeus, which Pallas often wore, 
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and which, when shaken, emitted storm and lightning; hence the word 
effulgens. The variant /imdo, mentioned by Servius, and =‘the border’ of 
Pallas’ robe, is much inferior. Gorgone, the head of Medusa, which was 
in the centre of the aegis. saeva, abl. with Gorgone. 

617. secundas, ‘victorious,’ lit. ‘favourable :’ see on i. 156. 

619. Eripe, ‘snatch hasty flight ;’ see on i. 418. 

622. facies, ‘forms’ or ‘shapes.’ The expression, slightly misunder- 
stood, probably suggested to Milton the ‘dreadful faces’ at the gates of 
Paradise. The effect of the hemistich in the next line, as Con. remarks, is 
wonderfully grand, and it is difficult to see how the line could have been 
improved by completion. 

625. Neptunia, having been built by a god, its fall was all the more 
striking. 

626-631. This simile may have been suggested by that in Hom. Il. iv. 
482 sqq., of a falling warrior compared to a poplar cut down: but the 
details are Virgil’s own, and well illustrate his originality and descriptive 
power. illa usque minatur, etc., ‘it still keeps nodding to its fall, and, 
trembling in every leaf, bows its shaking crest, till, yielding at length to the 
blows, it gives a last loud groan, and uprooted falls crashing on the heights.’ 
congemuit, perf. of instantaneous action. avulsa, i.e. by ropes from its 
base: or perhaps with iugis, ‘from the heights.’ 

633. expedior, ‘reflexive, ‘I make my way;’ cp. Hor. Od. iv. 4. 75 e¢ 
curae sagaces expediunt per acuta bellt. 

637. excisa, Con. approves the conjecture exscéssa, because exscindere 
urbem, etc., occurs frequently in Virgil, while exczdere is never used by him 
in this sense except here and in xii. 762. 

638-640. Vos 0, etc. ‘Ye, whose blood is untainted by age, whose 
powers are firm in their native strength—’tis for you to think of flight.’ 
aevi, poetical gen. of respect or defining gen. ; so aevd maturus Vv. 73. 

642. Satis una, etc., a compressed phrase instead of the ordinary satis 
superque est quod vidimus, ete. 

643. excidia, see note to i. 22. The allusion is to the destruction of 
Troy by Hercules in the reign of Laomedon. 

644. ‘O bid my body thus, e’en thus, laid out a last farewell and go.’ 
The expressions positum (regularly used of laying out the dead for burial), 
affati (referring to the ery of wale, vale, uttered over the dead), and corpus 
are all significant: Anchises says that he is as good as dead. 

645, manu, i.e, ‘in battle, see above l. 434. Anchises, weary of life, 
will throw himself on the enemy, who will pity him and put him out of his 
misery, if only for the sake of spoil. Facilis, ‘easily borne,’ of little 
moment. The carelessness about burial is an unusual sentiment for 
ancient times, and denotes the utter despair of the old man. 

647, 648. annos demoror, ‘keep my years waiting,’ i.e. ‘linger on my 
life; cp. iii, 481 surgentes demoror Austros. 

651-653. effusi, ‘ bathed in tears,’ lit. ‘poured out in tears,’ a variation 
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for the ordinary efusz 7m lacrimas, ‘The clause ne vellet depends on the 
idea of entreaty contained in effusilacrimis. fato urgenti incumbere, 
‘to add fresh weight to the load of fate,’ 

654. inceptoque, etc. ‘Will not be moved from his purpose or his 
home’ (Con.); an artificial form of expression. Cp. Tac. Ann. iii. 44 
neque loco neque vultu mutato. 

658. tantum nefas, ‘so vile a thought.’ 

660, 661. sedet hoc animo, ‘this is your fixed desire. Cp. v. 418 
zdque pro sedet Aeneae. isti leto, ‘the death you wish, 

663. ‘ Who slays the son before his father’s eyes, who slays the father at 
the altar.’ The present tense is used because the single act is regarded as a 
permanent characteristic. patris, patrem, cp. Lucr. iv. 1222 guae patribus 
putres, ib. 1259 liguidis et liquida; Hor. Od. i. 32. 11 e¢ Lycum nigris 
oculis nigrogue. Such contrasts of quantity seem to have pleased the ear 
—so Homer's *Apes” Apes Bpotodovyé (Il. v. 31)- 

664. ‘Was it for this that thou rescuest me from fire and sword?’ Lit. 
“Was this thy deliverance of me,’ quod eripis being subject, hoe, predicate. 
On the present eripis, see on 1. 275 above. 

669, 670. sinite, etc., ‘let me return and renew the fight: never shall 
we all die unavenged to day,’ i.e. I at any rate will die hard. 

675. in omnia, sc. descrimina. 

680. subitum. The reading szdzfo has the best MS. authority, but can 
hardly be right, as sawdzto and dictu mirabile are not co-ordinate expressions, 
and could not be coupled by gwe. 

683. apex, ‘a cone of flame:’ so Ov. Fast. vi. 635 zxgue coma flammeus 
arsit apex, Met. x. 279 flamma ter accensa est, apicemque per aéra duxtt. 
It is also suggested that the word means (1) Ascanius’ head, (2) a Phrygian 
cap: but neither of these interpretations is probable. molles comas, 
“waving locks.’ 

690. hoc tantum, ‘’tis my one prayer.’ Some editors connect hoc 
tantum as cogn. acc. with aspice, ‘look on us this once.’ Statius and 
Claudian (quoted by Con.) seem to have understood the words as here 
punctuated. 

692-694. subitoque, instead of the ordinary temporal clause cuz 
subito, is a simple form of construction occasionally used by Virgil for the 
sake of variety. intonuit laevum, a good omen in Roman augury. 
multa cum luce with facem ducens, ‘a meteor shot down from heaven 
through the darkness with a train of dazzling light.’ 

697. signantemque vias, ‘marking its track’ along the sky; not the 
path Aeneas is to take. It is coupled with elaram, not (as Con.) with 
labentem. sulcus, as if the trail of the star ploughed up the heavens. 
“Its track makes a line of gleaming light.’ 

699. ad auras, ‘towards the sky,’ i.e. he rises from the ground. 

703. vestroque, etc. ‘ Troy is in your keeping,’ Troy standing for the 
Trojans, 
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706. aestus, acc. pl. ‘the surging flames.’ 

707. imponere, imperat. pass. in middle sense, ‘ place thyself;’ so velare 
ili. 405. 

711. longe, the different members of the party are to go separately, in 
order to make escape easier. 

718, 714. egressis, dat. ethicus. desertae, ‘lonely,’ it being the 
Roman custom to build the temples of Ceres in unfrequented spots. 

719. ‘I may not touch them, till I have washed me in the running 
stream.’ The idea of pollution incurred by war and bloodshed is common: 
ep. 1 Chron, xxiii, 8 ‘Thou shalt not build a house unto me, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight.’ 

722. insternor, middle, governing umeros and colla. super, an 
adverb here. veste fulvique pelle, etc., hendiadys, ‘with a robe, a lion’s 
tawny hide.’ 

725, 726. opaca locorum, see oni. 422. dudum, ‘ but now.’ 

727. adverso, etc., ‘confronting me in dense masses,’ lit. ‘out of,’ the 
masses being the sowzce of the danger. 

731. evasisse viam, ‘traversed in safety.’ evadere, egred?, and similar 
verbs often take an accus., as if they were transitive. 

735. male with amicum. ‘Some power unkind bereft me of my 
wildered mind’ (Con.). So male fida 1. 23 above. 

737. regione viarum, ‘direction of our path. vegio, (rec-tus) 
originally=a ‘straight line’ or ‘direction;’ so Cic. Verr. ii. 5. 68 de recta 
regione deflecto; and adv. e regione, ‘in a straight line.’ 

738, 739. misero, sc. mz/z (dat.-incomm.). fato erepta applies to 
all three alternatives, substitit, erravit, resedit; the order being fa/o 
erepia Creusa substititne, erravitne via, etc. Ne ... an would be the 
ordinary usage, but cp. i. 308 gui fencant, nam inculta videt, hominesne 
Jeraene. The indicative mood in a dependent interrogation is unusual, and 
perhaps may be explained here by regarding the construction as beginning 
with a direct question—‘ Did she. . .’ etc.?-and then, by the addition of 
incertum, assuming the form of an indirect question, but without the usual 
change to subj. mood. 

741. respexi, ‘looked back for.’ 

744. fefellit, like the Greek €Aadev od cuveperopévn, ‘was lost by her 
companions.’ 

745. A hypermetric verse ; cp. iv. 558 vocemgue coloremque. 

750. Stat, ‘I am determined ;” so sede¢ 1. 660. 

753. vestigia ... sequor, ‘I trace and follow my footsteps back.’ 

754. Iumine, ‘with my eye;’ an unusual meaning in sing., but cp. viii. 
153 totem lustrabat lumine corpus. 

756. tulisset, depends on the notion of searching which is implied 
in the sentence; ‘in case she had.’ 

762. Phoenix, the teacher and friend of Achilles, Il. ix. 434 sqq. 

773. nota maior. Great stature is attributed tc shades and apparitions 
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as being supernatural; hardly (as Con. suggests) as being no longer ‘cribbed, 
cabined, and confined’ by the body. Cp. Ov. Met. ix. 269 wé¢ mortales 
Tirynthius exuit artus, Parte sut meliore viget maiorgue vidert Coepit. 

774, 775. stetérunt, like ¢u/unt Ecl. iv. 61. affari, historical infin. 

779. ille, ‘the mighty ruler ;’ the demonstrative is often used of Jupiter, 
as a title of reverence, cp. vii. 110 s¢ce Luppiter tlle monebat; 558 haud 
Pater tlle velit. 

780. An example of zeugma: obewnda, or some such word, must be 
supplied with exsilia. 

781, 782. Lydius, because Etruria, through which the Tiber flows, was 
said traditionally to have been colonised from Lydia. arva virum should be 
taken together, the expression being suggested by the Homeric épya dvdpar. 
agmine, of a moving line of waters; the expression is from Ennius A. 177 
lent flutt agmine flumen. 

784. Creusae, objective gen. 

788. deum Genetrix; Cybele, a Phrygian goddess, and worshipped on 
Mount Ida. detinet. ‘The speech of Creusa is artfully contrived to ex- 
culpate the hero from all blame for her loss, and to make his second 
marriage with Lavinia seem the performance of a divine command’ (Storr). 
Her prophecy about Italy is apparently forgotten in iii. 7, 154, 172, etc.; 
an inconsistency which would probably have been remedied had Virgil 
lived to revise the poem. 

792-794. Translated from Hom. Od. ix. 206-209, where Ulysses tries to 
embrace his mother’s shade. The lines are repeated vi. 700 foll. 

795. Sic, i.e. having lost Creusa. 

798. collectam exsilio pubem, ‘a host gathered for exile.’ 

799. animis, etc., ‘ready in heart and fortune.’ 

803, 804. opis, ‘ ofrescue.’ cessi, ‘I retired,’ includes the two notions 
of giving up the struggle, and leaving the spot. 
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AENEAS goes on to tell the story of his seven years’ wanderings (cp. i. 755, 
vy. 626), suggested, of course, by the wanderings of Odysseus in Od. ix—xii: 
Thrace, Delos, Crete, the Strophades Islands, Epirus, the coasts of South 
Italy, and Sicily being the main stages. As Homer’s mythical geography 
had become part of the stock of epic commonplace, a certain similarity of 
detail in the two accounts would be inevitable: yet the two lines of adven- 
ture only meet in one place, the land of the Cyclops; and there Virgil does 
not repeat Homer's story, but appropriates it, and makes Aeneas reap the 
fruit of Odysseus’ experience. Polydorus was suggested by Euripides’ 
Hecuba, and the Harpies by Apollonius ; but the scene at Delos (Il. 73— 
117), the vision of the Penates (ll. 147 sqq.), and the meeting with Andro- 
mache (ll. 300 sqq.) seem to be original. 

There is every reason to believe that the Third Book was written inde- 
pendently of the others, though whether before or after is uncertain. There 
are several small inconsistencies in points of detail between it and the rest 
of the Aeneid. Thus in ii. 781 Creusa expressly mentions Hesperia to 
Aeneas, but in the commencement of book iii he is represented as quite 
ignorant on the subject. Also in iii. 458 Helenus promises Aeneas that the 
Sybil will inform him of his future destinies in Italy ; but in book vi it is 
Anchises, and not the Sybil, who performs this service. See note to l. 459 
below. 

1. res Asiae, ‘the fortunes of Asia;’ so ves Trotae viii. 471. 

3. humo, local abl., ‘on the ground;’ so figat humo plantas Georg. iy. 
115. fumat, the present tense suggests the continuance of the smoke after 
the overthrow. 

4. diversa, ‘a distant place of exile and a lonely shore.’ For diversus 
=‘remote,’ cp. xi. 261 dzversum ad litus abactt, and Tac. Ann. iv. 40 fore 
ut in diversas terras traherentur. 

5. sub ipsa defines the exact point, ‘just under Antandrus;’ i.e. at the 
point where the town lies between Mount Ida and the sea, 

7. incerti, see on li. 788. 

9,10. It is perhaps best to make cum the apodosis to Vix, though it 
would be possible to make et begin the apodosis, and regard cum as=et 
tum. Gare fatis vela, ‘spread our sails to destiny,’ a bold poetical 
variation for the ordinary dare ventis vela. 

12. Penatibus et magnis Dis. The Penates were the national gods of 
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Troy, and more especially the guardians of the home and hearth. Whether 
they were the same as the magni di, or different from them, is uncertain. 

13. Mavortia, sacred to Mars; Hom, Il. xiii. 301. 

15. ‘Hospitable of old to Troy, with friendly intercourse ’—lit. ‘an old 
hospitable resort and allied household gods.’ For hospitium=‘a place 
of entertainment,’ cp. Georg. iii. 342 ztgue pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
LTospitits. 

16. dum fuit. The perf. is not common with dm in the sense of ‘while 
it was;’ but ep. i. 208 dum res stetit Ilia regno. 

18, Aeneadas. There was a place called Aenos at the mouth of the 
Hebrus, with a tomb of Polydorus (Pliny iv. 11. 18); but as it is mentioned 
by Homer (Il. iv. 520), its foundation can hardly have been attributed to 
Aeneas. Virgil may have confused it with Aeneia in Chalcidice (Liv. x]. 4), 
which claimed Aeneas as its founder. 

19. Dionaeae matri, ‘my mother (Venus) Dione’s daughter.’ divis, 
‘the other gods;’ cp. @ Zed re Kal Geol. 

22, 23. tumulus, of sand, heaped over the unburied body of Polydorus ; 
see Eur. Hecuba. hastilibus, ‘spear-shafts.’ Both cornel and myrtle 
were useful for making shafts from, Georg. ii. 448. 

31. lentum, ‘pliant.’ 

32. insequor, ‘I proceed,’ used poetically with the inf. convellere. 
penitus temptare, ‘search to the utmost.’ 

36. secundarent, petitio obliqua after venerabar, ‘I worshipped . . . 
praying them to make the vision propitious and lighten the omen.’ 

38. genibusque, etc., ‘straining with my knees against the sand’—i.e. 
the mound in which the shrub is firmly set. 

42. scelerare, i.e. by disturbing a grave. 

43. ‘Trojan I am, no alien by birth; nor is this blood trickling from a 
lifeless stock.’ This is perhaps better than, with Con., to repeat externus 
with eruor, ‘it is no alien’s blood that is trickling from the stem.’ / 

44. Savonarola is said to have been determined to abandon a worldly for 
a religious career, by the voice of warning always repeating to him this line. 
(Sellar, ‘ Virgil,’ p. 412.) 

45,46. hic... texit, ‘here was | slain and covered with an iron growth 
of spears, that has shot up with sharp javelins.’ 

47. ancipiti formidine, ‘with fear and doubt’ (whether to go or 
remain). 

50, 51. furtim mandarat, imegérepie, ib. 6. Threicio regi, Poly- 
mestor; Eur. Hec. 7. 

54. res, ‘the side of Agamemnon,’ cp. xi. 400 capzti cane talta, demens, 
Dardanio rebusque tuis. victricia, an example of false analogy, the 
feminine vzctr7x being treated as an adj., like felix. 

56. Quid, cognate acc., ‘to what doest thou not force the hearts of 
men?’ 

57. sacra, ‘accursed;’ cp. Hor. Epod. 7. 20 Rem Sacer nepotibus cruor, 
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Catull. xiv. 12 horribélem et sacrum libellum. The sense is derived from 
the old legal formula, by which criminals were called sacrz, i.e. ‘devoted to 
some god for destruction.’ 

61. linqui, MSS.: daguere Donatus on Ter. And. prol. 16. The 
passive is undoubtedly right, and is introduced for the sake of variety ; 
cp. v. 773 agnam Caedere deinde iubet solvigue ex ordine funem. 
hospitium, see on 1. 15 above. dare classibus Austros, a poetical 
variety for dare vela Austris. 

62. instauramus, ‘we celebrate.’ The word need not imply fresh rites. 
ingens, etc., ‘earth is piled up high upon his mound.’ 

63. arae. Two altars (inscribed Dzs Manzbus) seem to have been the 
usual number; cp. 1. 305 e¢ geminas, causam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 

65. de more. Gossrau on 1. 369 below points out that Virgil constantly 
uses this or similar expressions (ex more, more, tn morem, ordine, rite) 
in describing sacred rites, with the intention probably of commending to 
his countrymen, on the ground of antiquity, the rites and practices of the 
old Roman religion, the restoration of which was part of the policy of 
Augustus. de more thus virtually = Romano more. 

67, 68. sacri, ‘sacrificial.’ animamque, etc., ‘we lay the spirit in its 
tomb, and invoke it with the last loud cry ;’ i.e. the farewell cry of vale at the 
funeral ceremony. Virgil here reflects the Roman idea that the souls of the 
departed were shut up in the tomb, cp. Ov. Fast. v. 451 Romulus ut 
tumulo fraternas condidit umbras: while in Aen. vi he adopts the Greek 
idea, that they went to Hades. 

69, 70. placata ... dant=flacant; so vasta dare ix. 323, defensum 
dabo xii. 437. See oni. 62. lenis crepitans, ‘ gently rustling.’ 

74. An imitation of Greek rhythm, cp. Ecl. ii. 24 Amphion Dircaeus in 
Actaeo Aracintho; Aen. vii. 631 Ardea Crustumertque et turrigerae 
Antemnae. The island is Delos, in which Latona was sheltered, and gave 
birth to Apollo and Diana. 

75, 76. Arquitenens, MSS. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 5) testifies to Arczte- 
nens, which most editors adopt; but though arvguus (arcus) is not found in 
Virgil, the archaic form might have remained in the title of a god. pius, 
‘grateful’ to his birthplace, and to the island which sheltered his mother. 
revinxit e Mycono, ‘fastened to;’ cp. religare ab vii. 106. The Latin 
and English idioms look at the act from different points: so a dextra= 
‘on the right.’ Myconos is called humzlis by Ovid, Met. vii. 463, and is 
not really lofty; whence some have read Gyavro celsa Myconoque. But 
Virgil had probably no personal knowledge of these islands. 

82, 83. agnovit. Some MSS. give agnoscit, but the perf. may denote 
instantaneous action. hospitio, abl., ‘in hospitality.’ 

85. propriam, ‘lasting, cp. Ecl. vii. 31 s¢ proprium hoc fuertt. 
Thymbraee, of Thymbra in the Troad, where was a shrine of Apollo. 

86, 87. genus, ‘a posterity.’ altera Troiae Pergama, ‘ Troy’s 
second citadel.’ reliquias Danaum, ‘left by the Danaans.’ 
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88. Quem sequimur, ‘whom are we to follow?’ Vivid use of the indic. 
for the deliberative subj. See above l. 322. 

91. The que is lengthened in imitation of Homer, e.g, Adumov te KAutidy 
Te K.T.A.5 Cp. xii. 363 Chloreaque Sybarimque. 

92. cortina, the sacred cauldron resting on a tripod. 

95. ubere laeto, ‘ in its fruitful bosom.’ 

102. veterum .. . virorum, ‘ pondering on the traditions of the men 
of old.’ 

108. habitant, ‘men dwell in.’ 

107-109. maximus pater, ‘our first ancestor;’ cp. the use of mazores. 
optavit, ‘chose,’ cp. i. 425 oftare locum tecto. 

111-113. Mater, ‘the Mother (of the gods) that dwelleth on Cybele ’— 
i.e. the Phrygian goddess Cybele, who was called after the mountain Cybele 
in Phrygia. Virgil derives the Phrygian worship of Cybele from Crete. 
Corybantia aera, ‘the cymbals of the Corybantes,’ the worshippers of 
Cybele. hine fida, etc., ‘hence the rites wrapt in faithful silence ’—i.e. the 
mysteries of Cybele. 

118. meritos, etc., ‘offered due sacrifices on the altars.’ 

120. pecudem, ‘a lamb.’ 

122,123. Idomenéa (‘Idopuevfa), Gk. acc. of ‘Idomeneus.’ deserta, 
‘deserted,’ not as above l. 4. hoste, etc., ‘no enemy is therein, the home 
abandoned is ready to our hand.’ Virgil speaks as if not only Idomeneus, 
but the Cretans also, had gone. 

124. pelago, local abl., ‘across the sea.’ 

125. bacchatamque iugis Naxum, ‘the hills of Naxos where the 
Bacchantes roam,’ lit. ‘ Naxos revelled over on its mountains.’ - iugis, local 
abl. For the passive use of baccharz cp. Georg. li. 487 virginibus bacchata 
Lacaents Taygeta, and see also on Aen. ii. 422. 

127. et crebris, etc., ‘the seas that foam round many an isle.’ concita, 
MSS. and Servius, who says, zaturale est, ut concitatiora sint maria vict- 
nitate terrarum: Con. prefers consita (consero), ‘thickly set’ or ‘ studded 
with islands,’ thinking that the Sporades are meant, as distinct from the 
Cyclades already mentioned. But Cyclades probably represents the Aegean 
islands generally. 

129. petamus, petitio obliqua after hortantur. 

131. Curetum, the ancient priests of Jupiter in Crete. 

134. tectis, instrumental abl. rear a high-roofed citadel ;” lit. ‘rear 
with roofs ;” cp. ii. 185 attollere molem Roboribus textis. 

135, 138. fere refers to the next two clauses as well as that in which it 
stands. ‘Now all was well nigh done—our ships drawn up, our men 
engaged in marriage and tilling the new lands.’ contibiis, see on 
Tees 

137-139. ‘I was making laws and assigning homes; when suddenly the 
expanse of heaven was blighted, and there fell on human limbs a wasting 
sickness, on trees and crops a piteous blight—a very year of death.’ tabida 
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naturally goes more closely with membris, miseranda with arboribus, 
etc. iura dabam, see on i. 293. corrupto, abl. abs. 

140, 141. Linquebant, cp. v. 517 vétamgue religuit in astris, Hom. 
Hymn. Apoll. 361 Acire 5¢ Oupdy. The converse image is more frequent— 
Aime 8 dorea Oupds. exurere, historic infin. steriles, proleptic, ‘ parched 
the fields into barrenness.’ 

144, 145. veniam here=‘a gracious answer,’ ferat being petitio 
obliqua,—‘ pray him of his grace to. tell what end he grants to our weary 
state.’ 

148. effigies, ‘the statues.’ 

152. insertas, “windows in the wall.’ The line is from Luer, ii. 114 
inserti fundunt radit per opaca domorum, the epithet zzsertas being trans- 
ferred from the light entering the room. to the windows let into the wall. 

155. canit, ‘utters,’ see on ii. 123. wltro, ‘unsought,’ see on ii. 145. 
tua ad limina is difficult, as the Penates were already in Aeneas’ house. 
The idea seems. to. be that the actual Penates were separate from the mere 
images, and dwelt far away, like other gods. 

159. urbi, Lavinium. Tu moenia, etc., ‘make ready a great city for 
great gods like us.’ 

162. Cretae, locative, ‘at Crete.’ On the directions now given (as 
though for the first time) to seek Italy, see ii. 788. Lines 163-166 are 
repeated from i. 530-533. 

167, 168. Dardanus and Iasius, according to legend, were brothers; 
Dardanus becoming ruler of the Troad, Iasius of Samothrace. Virgil 
usually speaks of Dardanus as. the founder of the Trojan race, and the son 
of Zeus (see Aen. vii. 208). Here however he seems to follow a different 
story, and to make Iasius the father of Dardanus, and ancestor of the 
Trojans. 

170. Corythum, i.e. Cortona in Etruria, founded by Corythus, whose 
wife Electra, according to one story, was the mother of Dardanus by Zeus. 
requirat, petitio obliqua after dicta =‘ commands.’ 

173,174. ‘Nor was it all a dream, but methouglht I saw before me their 
very look, their hair with fillets crowned, and their features face to face.’ 
Virgil is apparently thinking of Hom. Od. xix. 547 ob« évap, GAX’ imap 
éoOAdv. illud, the whole state or circumstances just described. 

178. intemerata, ‘of pure (unmixed) wine.’ honore, ‘offering,’ as 
above |. 118. 

180, 181. prolem ambiguam, ‘double pedigree,’ i.e. from Teucer of 
Crete (ll. 105 sqq.), or Dardanus of Italy ; the command antiguam exquirere 
matrem (1. 96), which was thus ambiguous, having been wrongly (novo 
errore) referred to Crete. seque novo, etc., ‘and owns his new mistake 
about the old countries.’ novo, ‘recent, modem,’ is inserted in antithesis to 
veterum—a rather artificial contrast. For similar instances of merely verbal 
antitheses cp. Hor. A. P. 465 ardentem frigidus Aetnam Insiluit, Soph. 
O. T. 1°Q rékva, Kadpou Tod mada véa Tpopn. 
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182, 183. exercite, ‘long vexed,’ see on i. 431. canebat, ‘foretold, 

184. repeto (sc. memoria), ‘I remember that she used to predict.” 

187. ‘But who could have believed (lit. ‘was then to believe’) that 
Trojans would reach Hesperia’s shores?’ crederet, moveret, delib. conj. 
applying to the past. Cp. Ecl. iii. 21 som redderet zlle Quem mea, etc., 
‘should he not have handed over?’ (lit. ‘ was he not to hand over?’). 

191. currimus aequor, poetical acc. of extent with verb of motion; 
cp. 1. 524 maria omnia vectt. 

194,195. ‘Then over my head stood a murky cloud, laden with night 
and storm; and darkness ruffled the crests of the waves.’ inhorruit unda 
tenebris, a picturesque expression, the darkness itself being said to cause 
the roughness of the water, though both were due to the storm. tenebris 
instrum. abl. 

198,199. nox umida, ‘the darkness of the storm’ =denebrae ex imbre 
ortae. ingeminant, act. used intransitively, cp. i. 104 tum prora avertit. 

203. ‘Full three days dim with blinding mist.’ adeo with numerals 
serves as a strengthening particle; cp. vii. 629 guzngue adeo. incertos, cp. 
vi. 270 zncerta luna. 

206. aperire (se from 1. 205), “heave in sight ;’ see below 1. 275 aperztur 
Apollo ; and (for the converse idea) 1. 291 Phaeacum abscondimus aras. 

207, 208. remis insurgimus, ‘rise on our oars, remis dat. annixi, 
‘pulling hard.’ 

211. insulae, diphthongs: and long vowels are occasionally shortened 
before another vowel in imitation of Greek rhythm; cp. Georg. i. 437 
Panopeae et, Aen. v. 261 [6 alto. 

213. metu, sc. Arxgonautarum, i. Zetes and Calais, who relieved 
Phineus, a mythic king of Salmydessus in Thrace, tormented for his 
crimes by the Harpies. 

214. Tristius, ‘more grim,’ or ‘fell.’ 

216. Virginei volucrum vultus, ‘they are birds with a maiden’s 
face;’ cp. Lucr. iv. 733 Cerbereasgue canum facies. 

220. laeta, ‘ abundant.’ 

221. caprigenum pecus, ‘flocks of goats,’ a phrase borrowed from 
Pacuyius and Accius. 

223,224. in partem praedamque (hendiadys), ‘to share the booty.’ 
toros, i.e. ‘heaps of turf to sit on.’ 

231. reponimus, of a second sacrifice, the first being implied 1. 222. 

234, 235. capessant, petitio obliqua after edico =‘command ;’ geren- 
dum (esse), infin. clause after the same verb =‘ declare.’ 

237. latentia, proleptic, ‘bury and conceal.’ 

240. nova, ‘ unaccustomed,’ ‘strange.’ 

241. foedare, in apposition to proelia. obscenas, ‘ ill-omened.’ 

246. infelix vates, ‘prophetess of ill, cp. xii. 941 z/elix dalteus, 
‘jll-starred.’ 

247-249. etiam emphasises bellum, ‘is it war, then... war that ye 
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would wage?’ patrio, ‘hereditary ;’ as descendants of the sea-god Pontus 
(or, according to other accounts, of Poseidon, or Oceanus) they claim the 
islands (1. 209) as their hereditary possession. 

252. Furiarum, of the Harpies, as kindred monsters to the Furies. 

253. vocatis, ‘duly invoked.’ 

255-257. datam, sc. fat/s. mnostrae caedis explains iniuria, ‘the 
guilt of violence to us. caedes here of attempted murder. ambesas 
absumere, ‘gnaw and consume.’ The prophecy is fulfilled vii. 112 sqq., 
where it is attributed to Anchises—an inconsistency which neither admits 
nor requires explanation. It was part of the tradition about Aeneas, and 
was variously attributed to Jupiter, the Erythraean Sibyl, or Venus; by 
Virgil only to Celaeno. 

281. pacem, with armis it denotes liberty to feed unmolested, with 
votis, etc., it denotes deliverance from the threats just pronounced. 

264. ‘Calls on the mighty gods, and proclaims a fitting sacrifice.’ 
magna, and so more powerful than the Harpies. 

266. placidi, almost =p/acati— be calmed and save the good. So of 
persons, Ter. Ad. iv. 1. 18 (534) Quum fervit maxime tam placidum quasi 
ovem reddo. 

267. rudentes are the ropes (called ‘ sheets’) fastened to the bottom 
corners of the sail, which would lie coiled up when the sail was lowered. 
In setting sail, the first thing was to uncoil them (excztere, cp. 1. 682 
below): and excussos laxare here =‘ uncoil and ease the sheets.’ 

271. Neritos, a mountain in Ithaca (Hom. Od. ix. 22, xiii. 351), seems 
to be a separate island with Virgil; perhaps (as Con. suggests) from I]. ii. 
632 Ol p "lOaxny elxov Kat Nypiroy eivocipudAoy. 

275. Apollo must be the temple of Apollo at Actium, the parva urbs 
(1. 276) at which Aeneas lands and celebrates ‘games’ (1. 280): though 
formidatus nautis applies better to the temple on the south promontory of 
Lencate. It is possible that Virgil confused the two temples. The mention 
of Actium is a compliment to Augustus, who founded the temple there 
after his victory over Antony and Cleopatra. aperitur, ‘ heayes in sight, 
cp. 1. 206 above. 

279. ‘We purify ourselves in honour of Jupiter, and offer burnt-offerings 
on the altars.’ lustramur, middle, as velamur 1. 545. The purification 
was required on account of the adventure with the Harpies. votis= 
‘things offered ;’ so Petronius 89 calls the wooden horse votwm. 

280. celebramus is here used in its strict sense, to ‘crowd’ or ‘make 
populous.’ The celebration of games at Actium by Aeneas was suggested 
by the quinquennial festival held there by Augustus in honour of his victory. 

281. labente, ‘slippery.’ palaestras, ‘wrestling-bouts.’ 

284, ‘Meanwhile the sun completes the year’s full round.’ annum, 
accus. of motion through or over. 

286-288. ‘A shield of hollow brass, once borne by mighty Abas, I fix 
on the door that fronts us, and mark the deed with this line...’ Abas, 
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some Greek warrior. There was a mythical king of Argos, called Abas, 
the sight of whose shield, even after his death, was enough to put the enemy 
to flight. It is possible that the name Abas may have been suggested to 
Virgil by this story. Aeneas, sc. dedicavit, the verb being omitted, as 
often in inscriptions. 

291. abscondimus, ‘we lose from sight ;’ cp. Claud. Rap. Pros. iii. 140 
Sicaniam quaerit, quum necdum absconderit Iden, Thuc. v. 65. 5 émedy 
dvaxwpodyres dméxpuay (rods “Apyelous). See above 1. 206 for the converse 
idea. arces, the ‘hills’ of Corcyra. 

294-343. They find that Priam’s son, Helenus, is king of Epirus and 
married to Andromache, given up to him by Pyrrhus. This story was 
taken from Varro. 

296-298. coniugio, i.e. coiuge, abstract for concrete, cp. il. 579 
contugiumgue domumgue patres natosque videbit. cessisse, ‘had passed.’ 
patrio, i.e. Asiatic like herself, ‘a husband of her own nation.’ Andromache 
was daughter of Eetion, king of Cilician Thebe, and had formerly been the 
wife of Hector. amore, ‘ yearning,’ as vi. 314. 

301-305. cum, with impf. ind. ‘at the time when.’ falsi, i.e. ‘fic- 
titious,’ ‘a mimic Simois.’ Hectoreum, etc., ‘at Hector’s funeral mound, 
a cenotaph of green turf, and the twain altars she had raised, whereat to 
weep.’ geminas, sce above l. 63. 

810. ‘Art thou a living shape, a true messenger, that appearest to me?’ 
For construction cp. sese tul7t obvia i, 314. 

311. si lux, etc., i. e. ‘if you come from the shades, tell me of Hector.’ 

313, 314. Vix pauca, etc., ‘scarce can I answer her passionate cry and 
sore moved gasp out.a few broken words.’ 

317, 318. deiectam, on analogy of dezicz honore, ‘fallen from such a 
mate;’ cp. Tac. Ann. xi. 29 wxore detecta (sc. matrimonio). excipit, of 
receiving in succession, cp. Georg. il. 345 exctperet caeli indulgentia 
lerras. 

319. ‘Is Hector’s own Andromache still Pyrrhus’ bride?’ Con., with 
slight MS. authority, reads veviset Hectoris Andromachen ? remarking that 
the ordinary reading conveys an unfeeling reproach to Andromache. But 
the words are spoken in pity, not in reproach, and the rhythm requires that 
the line should not be broken. servas=‘still abidest in’ 

321-323. una, see on ii. 426. virgo, Polyxena, daughter of Priam, 
sacrificed at Achilles’ tomb; see Eur. Hecuba. sortitus, the ‘allotment’ 
of Trojan captives. 

325-329. diversa, distant;’ see above 1. 4. stirpis Achilleae, i. e. 
Pyrrhus. servitio enixae, ‘having borne him offspring as a slave.’ 
famulo famulamque, ‘thrall to thrall;’ the gwe is grammatically super- 
fluous, cp. x. 734 obvius adversoqgue occurrit. 

331, 332. scelerum furiis agitatus, ‘maddened by the frenzy born of 
crime,’ the crime being the murder of his mother. furiae here =‘ madness,’ 
not the actual Furies, though the two senses would run closely together in 
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the mind of an ancient reader; cp. i. 41 furtas Azacis Otle?. excipit, 
* caught him.’ 

333. reddita, ‘assigned,’ cp. xii, 817 wna superstitio superis quae 
reddita divis, Lucr. ii. 94 nulla quies est Reddita corporibus primis. 

340. The only example in Virgil of a hemistich incomplete in sense, and 
probably left so by the poet himself. The general sense of the line, if 
completed, would have been, ‘ Whom Creusa bore for you while Troy was 
still standing.” Wagn., Forb., and Ribb., on the authority of one MS. read 
superatne? et vescitur aura Quae tibt tam Trotia..., supposing that 
Andromache proceeds to ask about Creusa, but is interrupted by a sign 
from Aeneas which shows that she is dead. But, as Con. points out, such 
an expedient would be ridiculous in an epic. 

341-348. tamen, ‘in spite of his mother’s death.’ avunculus, because 
Creusa, according to one account, was Hector’s sister. 

348. multum (adverb acc.), not usual where another accusative is ex- 
pressed; but lacrimas fundit=/acrimat. Ribbeck complains of the 
inconsistency of this line with laetus 1. 347. But Helenus might surely 
be glad to welcome them, while sorrowful at the reminiscences they brought. 

349. simulata, ‘made like to.’ Trojan memories are revived in the 
names given to the localities of Helenus’ town. 

350. arentem, ‘a parched rivulet.’ The whole of the mimic Troy is 
on a lesser scale, to enhance the grandeur of the original. The real 
Xanthus—the rorapds Supers of Homer—is represented by a tiny stream. 

354. aulai, archaic gen., cp. i. 254. 

356. dies alterque dies, ‘day after day passed by;’ cp. the use of 
zeus e¢ alter to denote an indefinite number. 

360, 361. Clarii (adj.) ‘of the god of Claros,’ near Colophon, where 
was an oracle of Apollo. sentis=7zvfel/igis ; the senses of a seer being 
alive to supernatural facts; ep. Tib. ii. 5. 13 praesentit haruspex Lubrica 
signavit guum deus exta notts, Sil. Ital. iv. 120 huze superos sentire monentes 
Ars futt. praepetis, ‘swift-flying,’ a technical term in augury. Birds 
gave omens by flight (praepetes), or cry (osctmes Hor. Od. ili. 27. 11). 
lingua and penna refer to the two kinds of divination. 

362, 368. namque, etc., ‘for the voice of heaven (religio, cp. Phaed. 
iv. Il. 4 repente vocem sancta mistt religio) has given me fair presage for 
my whole course, and all the gods have urged me by their will.’ prospera 
is Virtually adverbial, and qualifies dixit. 

365-367. nefas = efandum, and is an epithet of prodigium, a curious 
use of the word. For canit see on ll. 124. obscenam, ‘revolting.’ vito, 
vivid use of indic. for delib. subj., see on ii, 322. 

369-373. de more, cp. |. 65 above. pacem, ‘favour.’ multo sus- 
pensum numiine, ‘awestruck (aiwpnOévra, ‘ bewildered’) by the fulness of 
divine presence.’ 

374-376. ‘Son of a goddess !—for clear proof there is that thou sailest 
the deep under higher (than human) auspices; thus heaven’s king allotteth 
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destiny and rolls the wheel of change; such is the ordered cycle.’ fides, 
see on ii. 309. 

377. hospita, ‘strange, foreign,’ neut. plur. of Aosfes used as adj.; cp. 
Oy. Fast. i. 340 Acta per aequoreas hospita navis aquas, Cic. Rab. 10. 28 
adeone hospes huiusce urbis, adeone ignarus es disciplinae et consuetudinis 
nostrae ? 

380. Helenum is subj. of scire and fari. 

381-383. ‘First then of Italy, which now thou deemest close at hand, 
and preparest, O blind! to assay its neighbouring ports, a pathless path 
and long parts thee widely from it with long stretch of coast. longis 
terris, abl. instrum. with dividit, refers to the length of Italy which 
has to be sailed along before they reach their destination. The rhetorical 
jingle of the line is perhaps intended to‘ mark prophetic obscurity ’ (Kenn.). 
propingquam, the coast of Calabria being just opposite to Epirus. 

384. lentandus, ‘ must be bent.’ 

386, 387. inferni lacus, i.e. Avernus and the other volcanic lakes near 
Vesuvius, which were supposed to be connected with the infernal regions. 
Aeaeae, of Aea in Colchis, so Aiainy vAcov of Circe’s island, Od. x. 135. 
The promontory of Circeii is identified with the island of Circe inentioned 
by Homer. possis, conj. of purpose after lustrandum, etc. 

389-391. cum tibi (dat. eth.), ‘when as you stand in anxious mood by 
the waters of a secluded stream ’—i.e. a secluded spot of the Tiber, see viii. 
82 sqq. capitum, descriptive gen. after fetus, ‘thirty head of young.’ 
The prediction is repeated almost verbatim viii. 43 sqq. 

394. morsus, see above 1. 257: and for the solution, vii. 107 sqq. 

399-402. Narycii, from Naryx in Opuntian Locris. Tradition repre- 
sented some of the comrades of Ajax Oileus, on the return voyage from 
Troy, as settling on the coast of Bruttium. Sallentinos campos, Sallen- 
tinum. was the name of the promontory at the heel of Italy. Lyctius, 
from Lyctus, a city of Crete. Petelia, on the east coast of Bruttium, 
founded by Philoctetes when driven out from Meliboea in Thessaly. 
Philoctetae, with 7edelia. parva, if Petelia is rightly derived from the 
old word jetzlus=‘thin,’ will be an epithet added to explain the 
etymology of the name, as is frequently done by Virgil; cp. iii. 693 
Plemyrium undosum, 608 stagnantis Helori. subnixa muro, ‘supported 
by its wall.’ This small town made a gallant stand against Hannibal’s 
lieutenant, Himilco, Liv. xxiii. 30. 

405-407. velare, pass. imper. in middle sense. The Romans prayed 
or sacrificed with head covered, cp. Lucr. v. 1198 Wee pzetas ullast velatum 
saepe videri Vertier ad lapidem atgue omnes accedere ad aras. Greek 
writers like Dionysius and Plutarch note this custom as strange to them. 
Virgil emphasises this as other religious observances (see above on l. 65), 
and assigns a reason for it. 

409. religione, ‘observance’ or ‘ use.’ 

410, 411. digressum i.e. from Italy. Siculae orae, dat. with verb of 
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motion. rarescent, ‘open.’ Ata distance the rocks seem close together 
(densa); but on coming nearer they are seen to be vara (i.e. with an in- 
terval between—cp. ix. 508 gua rara est acies). The apparent barrier 
(claustra) thus disappears, disclosing a strait. Pelorum was the headland 
of Sicily at the straits of Messina. 

412. laeva. When the fleet, after leaving the south headland of Bruttium, 
is approaching Sicily with its head set west, the course to the left would 
take it south to Pachynum and so round the island (longo circuitu) ; the 
course to the right would take it to the straits, and to the passage between 
Seylla and Charybdis. 

415, 416. ‘Such change long years of time can work.’ The expression 
seems to denote gradual change, rather than a sudden convulsion. But 
Virgil probably means merely to point out that anything, however strange, 
may happen in long lapse of time. protinus, local adv., with una,— 
“When both coasts were one continuous shore.’ 

417. medio, local abl., ‘ between.’ 

419. litore diductas, lit. ‘ parted in respect of their shores.’ ‘ (The sea) 
flows with narrow tide ’twixt fields and cities, their shores now parted.’ 

420, 421. Here Dextrum and laevum are the two sides of the strait. 
ter; Homer (Od. xii. 105) says tpls én’ juare: but from 1. 565 it seems 
that Virgil means ‘thrice running.” gurgite, abl. loci. ‘Thrice at the 
bottom of the whirling chasm she sucks the mighty waters into her abyss, 
and lifts them again in turn to heaven, and lashes the sky with spray.’ 

426-428. Homer's Scylla (Od. xii. 73 sqq.) is a monster six-headed and 
twelve-footed ; Virgil follows the later legend, which represented her as a 
maiden whose lower parts were transformed by magic, on account of the 
jealousy of Circe. ‘Above she is of human shape, a fair-bosomed maiden 
to the waist ; below, a huge sea-monster, with a dolphin’s tail set in the 
belly of a wolf’ commissa, past part. with accus. of object, in imitation 
of the Greek (‘having a tail joined’); cp. Ecl. iii. 106 zscriptz nomina 
regum flores; Wor. Sat. i. 6.74 Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamgue lacerto. 
See on i. 320. 

429-432. metas, ‘the goal of Pachynus;’ they are to sail round 
Pachynus, just as they would go round the goal or turning-point of a race- 
course. cessantem, ‘lingering.’ caeruleis canibus =‘ sea-coloured dogs.’ 

438, 439. cane, ‘utter,’ cp. ii. 124, etc. supera, ‘overcome,’ i.e. 
‘prevail over.’ victor, ‘ your wish obtained,’ referring to supera. 

441. Cymaeam, the Greek form of the adj. (=Kvpatos, from Kvn, the 
original name of the colony). From the later name Czae ‘the ad). 
Cumanus was formed. 

442. ‘The haunted lakes, and Avernus with its echoing woods’ (silvis, 
abl. of respect). Jaeus, Lucrinus, Avernus, etc. Averna, of the whole 
region. divinos, i.e. the abode of dvz; cp. Prop. i. 18. 27 divind fontes. 

443, 444. insanam, ‘frenzied’ (by the divine aflatus, as described vi. 
47-50). canit, ‘foretells, see on ii, 124. notas et nomina, ‘marks and 
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words,’ a poetical expression for written characters. foliis, cp. Juv. viii. 
126 folium recitare Sibyllae. 

446. in numerum, ‘in order.’ 

448. eadem, sc. folia. It has the force of ¢amen, ‘for all that’ 
(although she has put them in order). 

452. inconsulti, ‘without advice’—in this sense Graf Acydpevor, 
usually = @BovAos, ‘imprudent.’ 

453-457. morae explains dispendia. quin adeas (1. 456) negative con- 
sequence after tanti, ‘let no loss of time by delay be so important in your 
eyes (tibi) . .. as to stop you from visiting the prophetess and praying her of 
her grace (ipsa... volens) to utter the oracles, and open her lips to speak’ 
(vocem atque ora). canat, resolvat, conj. in petitio obliqua after poscas. 
secundos, properly of the wind, here of the sail (sinus) which it fills. 

459. Repeated vi. 892 of Anchises, who (and not the Sibyl, as promised 
by Helenus) expounds to Aeneas his fortune in Italy. The Sibyl merely 
conducts Aeneas to hear his destiny from Anchises in the lower world. 
Had the Aeneid been revised, Virgil would probably have adapted 
Helenus’ promise here to Book vi. 

460. venerata, passive, as Hor. Sat. ii. 2.124 venmerata Ceres; see on 
il. 422. 

464. gravia, the length of the vowel is very likely an intentional 
archaism, the @ of the neut. plur. having been originally long, as is shown 
by such words as ¢vzgintd, and by occasional examples in the Latin 
dramatic poets. See Introduction on the Virgilian Hexameter, § 6 (g). 

465. stipat carinis argentum, a variety for the ordinary s¢zpat carinas 
argento ; cp. 1. 195 vina cadis onerarat. 

466. Dodonaeos lebetas, ‘cauldrcns cf Dodona.’ The epithet is 
probably a merely ornamental one. Awdavatoyv yadxetov was a proverbial 
expression for a talkative person, and originated in the celebrated cauldron 
at Dodona, which was said to ring all day long, if touched by one of the 
passers by (Menander, AvaAnrpis, frag. 3). 

467. Lit. ‘a cuirass entwined with links and triple with gold,’ ie. 
‘entwined with triple links of gold.’ 

470, 471. duces (sc. ztinerzs), ‘guides.’ remigium supplet, ‘makes 
up the tale of oars,’ i.e. supplies or makes good deficiencies. remigium = 
remos as in viii. 80 remigiogue aptat, socios simul instruit armis. This 
seems on the whole better than to take remzgium as =remiges. 

473. ferenti, ‘favouring.’ 

477, 478. ‘See there is Ausonian land: make thither with your ships ’"— 
Helenus points to the east coast of Italy (Calabria) nearest to Epirus, and 
then adds, as if correcting himself, ‘yet this coast too you must leave 
behind ;’ the destined Azsondae tellus being on the further or western side. 
arripe, i.e. occupa, cp. ix. 13 turbata arripe castra. 

482-484. ‘ Andromache, too, sad at our final parting, brings garments 
figured with golden embroidery and a Phrygian cloak for Ascanius, nor 
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fails to show him due honour.’ nec cedit honori, lit. ‘nor does she give way 
to the honour due to him,’ 4oxzor being half personified. Other ways of 
taking the passage are (1) ‘nor does she yield to the liberality of Helenus.’ 
(2) To read honore, with some MSS., and transl. ‘nor does she tire in her 
bounty.’ But honori is probably the correct reading, as being much the 
harder, and therefore more liable to alteration. There would be a great 
temptation to alter honor? to honore, but no temptation the other way. (3) 
To take honori as an archaic abl., and transl. as in (2). But as ced?é is 
regularly used with the dative, it is hard to believe that the poet should 
have written ced’t honori, meaning honor? to be ablative. 

487. sint, final conj., ‘to be memorials.’ longum, ‘ enduring.’ 

489. super, adjectival use of adverb, ‘sole surviving image.’ 

491. pubesceret, i.e. s¢ ziveret: ‘he now would be growing to 
manhood in years like yours.’ 

498, 494. ‘Live and prosper, ye whose destined career has now been run.’ 
sua=/ropfria, and in this secondary sense stands here with the 2nd pers. 
pronoun. So és, ‘one’s own’ (i.e. fos, ses), in Homer with Ist pers. 
Od. ix. 27 od ydp éywye “Hs yalns Svvapar yAveepwrepoy dAXoO iSécGat. 

502-505. olim, ‘in days to come, see on i. 20.° Epiro, Hesperia, 
local ablatives. utramque refers back to cognatas urbes, ‘we will make 
each of them one Troy in heart.’ The tone of this passage, especially line 
505, suggests a reference to some historical relationship between Rome and 
Epirus. Ifso, the allusion is probably, as Servius states, to the foundation 
of Nicopolis by Augustus, in memory of the victory of Actium. 

507. ‘Whence lies the road to Italy, the shortest course by sea.’ 

508. Cp. Od. iii, 487 Adoerd 7° éAcos oxidavTd Te Taoa ayual, and 
Tennyson’s imitation, ‘ And the sun set, and all the ways were dark.’ opaci 
with umbrantur, ‘the hills grow dim and shadowy.’ 

510. sortiti remos =‘ having allotted the oars;’ i.e. having assigned the 
rowing-benches among the crew by lot; cp. Apoll. Rhod. i. 395 «Antdas wey 
mpera madrqw Sienoipjoavro. In a bireme the rowers on the upper benches 
had harder work than those on the lower, and the matter was arranged by 
lot. Why in this case it was done at night, instead of at starting next day, 
does not appear. Other explanations are (1) that the oars were taken 
ashore for safety each night, after being parted among the crew, (2) that 
the oars were used as tent-poles. 

512. ‘ Nor yet had Night drawn by the Hours reached the middle of her 
course.’ 

516. pluvias, explanatory epithet, see on l. 402. geminos Triones, 
‘the twin Pears.’ See on i. 744, where the same line occurs. 

517. ‘ And closely marks Orion with his belt of gold.’ This constellation 
was identified in mythology with a giant son of Neptune, certain stars 
being called his belt and sword. circumspicere gives the notion of 
careful ‘ watching’—whence the derivative ‘ circumspect.’ 

518. constare, ‘that all is settled’ (i.e. that there is a certainty of calm 
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weather), cp. Lucr. iv. 460 severa silentia noctis Undique cum constent (« re- 
mains unbroken’), Ov. Fast. ii. 453 Jlamina non constant (‘are unsteady ’). 

519. clarum, ‘loud.’ 

520. velorum alas, ‘the wings of our sails; velorum descriptive gen., 
like vox voluptates, ‘the word pleasure,’ etc. 

525. corona, see on i. 724 vina coronant. 

529. ‘ Grant us a smooth course before the wind (vento, abl. instr.), and 
waft us with fair breezes.’ 

530 sqq. patescit, ‘opens out.’ The harbour is Portus Veneris on the 
Calabrian coast, south of Brundisium. The place is Castrum Minervae. 
From a distance the temple of Minerva seems to overhang the sea; on 
coming nearer an inner’ harbour is seen between the cliffs; and the temple, 
on a height behind this, stands back from the coast line (vefugit ab litore 
1. 536). Minervae, prob. with templum, and not with arce; ‘the temple 
of Minerva is seen crowning the summit.’ 

533. ab Euroo fluctu, ‘by the force of waves from the East. The 
Jfiucius is poetically regarded as a personal agent, hence the preposition. 

535, 536. gemino, etc., ‘ towering crags stretch down their arms towards 
the sea for a wall on either side (lit. with a double wall), and the temple 
stands back from the shore.’ 

539-543. hospita, ‘stranger, cp. 1. 377. Anchises interprets the 
primum omen : horses are used for war, therefore they portend war ; but 
at times (olim) they are trained for peaceful work, so there may be peace 
For the assonance armantur, armenta, see on |. 383 above. curru, 
dative. iugo, abl. instr. 

544-547. accepit, i.e. on their landing beneath her temple (1. 531). 
velamur, middle, see above 1. 405. pyraeceptis, a sort of abl. instr. with 
the whole clause—‘in obedience to the bidding.’ dederat quae maxima, 
‘which he had given as the chief,’ i.e. on which he had laid most stress 
(ll. 435 sqq-). adolemus, ‘ offer up,’ lit. ‘pile up;’ see on i. 704. 

549. ‘ We turn to the wind the tips of our sail-clad yard-arms.’ cornua, 
the bent tips of the yard-arms. The manceuvre described is that of trimming 
the sails so as to get the ship out of harbour. For obvertimus (sc. vev/o) 
ep. vi. 3 obvertunt pelago proras. Con. follows Henry’s strange suggestion, 
‘turn the points of our yards to the land.’ 

551 sqq. Herculei, referring to the colonization of Tarentum by the 
Spartans, who were Heraclidae. Hinc, ‘after this;’ i.e. after leaving 
Portus Veneris, and sailing past the Iapygian headland, when Tarentum 
would be seen in the bay to the right. Aeneas does not coast inwards so 
as to pass it, but strikes right across to the Lacinian promontory opposite 
(contra), called diva from a famous temple of Juno. Caulon is south of 
Scylaceum, but would be seen first on rounding the Lacinian headland, 
as Scylaceum lies in a bay. Aetna would soon be in sight; but they 
would have to get round Leucopetra before they could hear or feel 
Charybdis, which is supposed to be near Pelorum. The mention of 
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Charybdis, however, takes Virgil’s geography from the domain of reality 
to that of fiction. 

556. fractas, ‘broken,’ of the roar of the‘ breakers’ upon the coast. ad 
litora, with voces—‘ the broken sound of waves upon the shore.’ For the 
use of vox, cp. ili. 669 ad sonitum vocis (of the plashing of oars), vii. 519 
ad vocem, qua buccina signum dira dedit. 

557. ‘The waters of the deep boil up, and surf and sand commingle.’ 

559. canebat, sce on ii. 124. 

561. rudentem, ‘creaking,’ ‘ groaning.’ 

564-569. curvato, ‘arching.’ et idem, ‘and again.’ ad manes 
imos, ‘to the very shades below.’ ter, etc., see 1. 421 above. 

570, 571. ‘The harbour lies sheltered from the winds’ approach, and 
spacious in itself’ (ipse, i.e. the harbour was good, but the proximity of 
Aetna was a drawback). ruinis, the ‘showers’ of stones and lava; cp. 
caelt ruina i. 129. 

578. Enceladi. Pindar, Aeschylus, and Ovid make the giant under 
Aetna ‘ Typhoeus’ and ‘Typhon;’ whom Virgil (ix. 715) and Lucan 
(Phars. v. Tot) place under the island of Inarime. Callimachus puts 
Briareus under Aetna. 

581, 582. mutet, some MSS. give muwtat; but the subj. is required by 
oratio obliqua. subtexere, lit. ‘weave beneath:’ oftener, as here, in its 
secondary notion of ‘drawing a veil over;’ cp. sudbtexunt nubila caelum 
Lucr. v. 468. 

583-587. monstra, i.e. the portentous noises of Aetna. aethra 
siderea, ‘starry sheen ;’ aethra=‘brightness of the sky. nox intem- 
pesta, ‘dismal night,’ an old phrase to express the dead of night, when no 
work could be done ; lit. ‘ timeless’ or ‘ unseasonable’ night. 

588. primo Eoo, ‘at early dawn.’ Lous, lit. the morning star Lucifer, 
and so ‘dawn.’ 

591. ‘The strange and unknown figure of a man in wretched plight.’ 

593. Respicimus. The Trojans were on the point of embarking, and 
their faces were turned towards the sea, when the approach of the stranger 
causes them to look back. dira, etc. ‘ His filth was horrible, his beard 
unshorn, his garment tagged with thorns’ (Kenn.). Cp. Ov. Met. xiv. 165 
tam non hirsutus amictu ... et spints conserto tegmine nullis Fatur 
Achaemenides, Tac. Germ. 17 tegmen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut st destt, 
spina consertum. The allusion to Virgil is clear in Ovid, and probable in 
Tacitus, who was a great reader of Virgil. 

599. testor, ‘I adjure you, a rare use of the word as = odtestor. 

600. lumen, ‘this light of heaven that we breathe.’ Air and light are 
identified in poetical language, cp. G. ii. 340 cum primae lucem pecudes 
hausere. 

602. Scio. This and zesczo are the only instances in which Virgil seems 
to shorten the final ‘o’ in a yerb. But possibly sc’o may haye been pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable by synizesis. 
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605, 603. spargite, ‘fling me piecemeal.’ pered hominum; Virgil 
has only three other examples of hiatus in the second foot, viz. G. i. 4, 
iv. 343, 463. The licence occurs much more frequently in the third or 
fourth foot, at the important caesura, ‘but is here justified by the pause in 
the rhythm. See Introduction on the Virgilian Hexameter, § 7. 

607. genibusque volutans, ‘rolling in the dust at my knees’ (local 
abl.). 

609. quae deinde, etc., ‘next to reveal.’ Dezude is out of place, as 
often: cp. i. 195 vina bonus quae deinde cadis onerarat Acestes. 

614, 615. genitore Adamasto paupere, abl. abs. fortuna, sc. 
pauperis, ‘would that his lot had continued mine!’ 

618. sanie, descriptive abl., rare unless with an adjective in agreement, 
but perhaps here justified by combination with dapibusque cruentis—‘a 
house of blood and gory feasts.’ 

621. ‘Whom no eye could look on, no tongue address.’ visu, dictu, 
abls. of respect, ‘not easy in the beholding, etc.’ 

625. aspersa, so most MSS. ; exfersa is supported by Servius. But the 
only other certain example of exspergo is Lucr. v. 372 exspergi quo possint 
moenta mundi (= ‘scattered abroad’). In spite, therefore, of the argument 
that the less usual word is more likely to have been altered, it seems better 
to follow the MSS. 

632. immensus, ‘in all his bulk.’ 

634-636. sortiti, ‘having drawn lots for our several parts.’ Homer 
(Od. ix. 331 sqq.) makes them draw lots for four to go with Ulysses. 
terebramus, cp. the description of this process in Od. ix. 382 sqq. 
latebat, ‘lay sunken.’ 

637. The Argive shield was large and round, covering the whole body : 
the Cyclops’ eye is compared to a huge round shield or glaring sun. 

643. vulgo = passim, cp. vi. 283 guam sedem somnia vilgo Vana 
tenere ferunt. 

646, 647. cum traho, ‘the while I drag (i.e. since I. have been 
dragging) on my life.’ ab rupe, with prospicio. This seems better 
than (with Con.) to join ab rupe with Cyclopas, = ‘huge Cyclops on the 
cliff.’ 

652. fuisset, virtual oratio obliqua after addixi me, the plup. subj. 
standing for the fut. perf. of the oratio recta; ‘with this, whatsoever it 
might prove, I cast in my lot.’ Cp. for the construction ii. 94 e¢ me, fors 
st gua tulisset, promist ultorem. 

' 658, 659. ingens with monstrum not lumen. Trunca manu, 
‘lopped by his hand.’ Quintilian viii. 4 cites another reading sanum ; 
but the staff could hardly be said to guide the hand. 

663. inde, i.e. de fluctibus. 

666-668. celerare, historic infin. sic merito, ‘so deserving.’ ver- 
timus, the reading of most MSS., is generally abandoned by the editors for 
verrimus, which is a common poetical metaphor in connection with rowing; 
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whereas vertere is rather used of ploughing. But ‘ ploughing ’ the sea is a 
very natural metaphor, used apparently by Virgil in v. 141 (/reta versa), 
x. 208 (marmore verso); as also by Val. Flaccus with the frequentative 
form versare. It seems better, therefore, to follow the MSS. and translate, 
‘and bending forward (proni) plough the deep with labouring oars.’ 

669. vocis, ‘the plashing’ (of oars), cp. 1. 556 above. 

670, 671. affectare, i.e. affectandi (Tov dvriAaBéoOar). potis, sc. est = 
potest (Polyphemus). aequare, ‘match,’ i.e. in swiftness. He cannot move 
as fast as the waves carry the ship. 

681. The oaks are the ‘forest of Jove,’ the cypresses ‘the grove of 
Diana,’ who was regarded as an infernal goddess by the Romans. 

682, 683. quocumque rudentes excutere, ‘to uncoil our sheets for 
any course we may.’ See on 1. 267. 

684-686. ‘On the other hand the commands of Helenus bid them not 
to hold on their way between Scylla and Charybdis, either course being 
within an ace of death. They resolve to sail back again.’ Even in the 
midst of their terror the Trojans remember Helenus’ warning about Scylla 
and Charybdis and so put back instead of running through the straits of 
Pelorum. utramque viam is in apposition to cursus, and seems to 
denote the two passages through the straits, the one nearer to Scylla, the 
other to Charybdis. discrimine parvo is descriptive abl. ni = me: the 
form is found in Lucret. ii. 734 mzve alium, iii. 286 mz calor ac ventus... 
tnteremant, Catull. Ixi. 152 cave mz neges; and occurs frequently in in- 
scriptions. The passage is a difficult one, and the sudden change to the 
3rd person in teneant is awkward, but on the whole the above rendering 
seems to be the best. Other suggestions are (1) regarding #z = nzsz to 
render, ‘warn us that either course between Scylla and Charybdis (i.e. 
keeping to the right or the left) is within a hair’s breadth of death, if men 
do not hold straight on.’ The general sense of the passage then remains 
the same. (2) To adopt Madvig’s conjecture contra ac tussa, remove the 
colon after cursus, and translate, ‘contrary to Helenus’ warning, not to 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis . . . we resolve to sail back (towards 
Pelorum).’ The sense then is that in spite of Helenus’ warnings they 
resolve to sail through Pelorum, but are prevented by a north wind. Al- 
though they had not actually come from Pelorum, they had come in that 
direction, and so might be said to sail dack to Pelorum. 

687, 688. angusta, i.e. on the strait. Pelorum was the headland at 
the straits of Messina. vivo saxo, ‘formed of natural rock.’ 

689. The river Pantagias (IMavraxias Thuc. vi. 4) is identified with the 
Porcari, which flows through a deep ravine between calcareous rocks at its 
mouth, affording a small but secure harbour for small vessels. 

690, 691. ‘Such spots as these did Achaemenides the comrade of 
Ulysses’ woes point out, recoasting the shores he had before wandered by.’ 
For the pleonasm relegens retrorsus cp. G. i. 200 retvo sublapsa referrt. 
Both words are drag Aeyépeva in Virgil, for which reason, and the ap- 
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parent sympathy with Ulysses here ascribed to Aeneas, some reject the 
passage. 

692-696. Sicanio sinu, afterwards the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 
Ortygia crossed nearly half its entrance, leaving 1200 yards of water 
between itself and Plemyrium (MAnppvpioy Thuc, vii. 4) on the south 
side. undosum is virtually a translation of the Greek name (from mAnp- 
pupis): cp. 1, 698 stagnantis Helori, 1. 703 arduus Acragas; and see on 
1, 402 above. ore, local abl. Alpheum, the story is that Alpheus, the 
river of Elis, loved the nymph Arethusa, and that as he was pursuing her, 
she was changed into a stream by Diana, and flowed beneath land and sea 
to Ortygia, where the fountain called by her name gushes out. Alpheus 
pursued, and his waters were mingled with hers, 

698. exsupero, ‘pass by ;’ so superas Ecl. viii. 6. 

700, 701. Camerina, MSS.; Camarina most editions, to correspond 
to the Gk. Kayapwa: cp. however, camera = xdyapa, and the general 
tendency in Latin to weakness and decay of vowel sounds. fatis num- 
quam concessa moveri alludes to the oracle pi wivee Kapdpivay> axl- 
vntos yap dpeivwy ; the story being that the inhabitants, in defiance of the 
oracle, drained a marsh round their town and so made it accessible to the 
enemy. 

702. ‘And Gela called by the name of its dangerous stream,’ The river 
Gelas, apparently safe, was full of whirlpools; Oy. Fast. iv. 470 Z¢ te vor- 
ticibus non adeunde Gela. Others take immanis as nom. sing. with Gela, 
referring it to the tyrants who ruled the place, or to its size (which however 
was not large). Gela, the Greek TeA@; see Lachmann on Luer. vi. 971. 
fluvii. With stems in ‘-io,’ the Augustan poets as a rule contract the 
gen. sing. of substantives, though in adjectives it is often uncontraeted— 
e. g. egregit altique silente Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 58. Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, 
and the later poets use the full form in ‘ -ii’ (though the contracted form 
remained common in proper names, e. g. ‘ Capitoli,’ ‘ Terenti,’ ‘ Livi, etc.), 
as also do Cicero and Caesar; Lucretius has zavzgzz v. 1006 ; and it seems 
to have been always accepted in Greek names—e. g. ‘Palladii? Aen. ix, 151, 
‘Sunii’ Ter. Eun. iii. 3.13. The occurrence, therefore, in this passage of a 
form, exceptional no doubt in Virgil’s time, but normal in the next 
generation, is no reason either for suspecting the line (Gossrau), or emend- 
ing to fluvzo (Porson, regarding cognomzne as adjective). 

703, 704. Arduus explains Acragas (the Greek name for Agrigentum) 
as if from dpos; cp. 1. 693 above. magnanimum (again vi. 307, G. iv. 
476) and seperum are examples in Virgil of the form ‘-um’ in gen. plur. 
of adjective stems in ‘-o. This form is common with substantives in 
Virgil, e.g. deum virum divom etc. It is not a contraction for ‘-orum ;’ 
but an older form = Gk. -wy, found in Oscan and Umbrian, and on early 
coins and inscriptions ; gradually superseded by ‘-rum.? quondam, ‘ of 
old,’ i.e. before the decay of Sicily owing to the Punic wars. The ex- 
pression is of course an anachronism in the mouth of Aeneas; but the 
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passage is full of anachronisms, as the various Greek colonies mentioned 
were founded long after Trojan times. 

706. dura, i.é. difficilia. caecis, i.e. datentibus. 

707.: illaetabilis, on account of his father’s loss. 

708. actis, ‘having been surmounted,’ is the reading of most MSS. 
The other reading is actus. 

710. Legends fixed Anchises’ death at various places—Mount Ida, Pallene, 
the Thermaic Gulf, Arcadia, or in Italy after landing with Aeneas. The 
authority of Virgil has established it at Drepanum (Trapani), where his 
tomb is still shown. 

712. moneret, concessive, ‘though warning.’ 
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NOTES TO BOOK IV, 


THE thread of the story, interrupted by the episode of Aeneas’ narrative 
in Books II and III, isnow resumed with the tale of Dido’s fatal passion, 
already indicated at the close of Book I. The development of her love 
and its result are first described (ll. 1-172): Aeneas, too, is half-won by her 
to stay (see ll. 332, 395, 458, etc.), but is called away by the commands of 
Jupiter (1l. 223 sqq.) and the visions of his father’s shade (Il. 351 sqq.) to 
fulfil his mission in Italy. He prepares to start, firm against the prayers 
and reproaches of the unhappy queen, who at last resolves on death; the 
steps by which she is driven to her end being worked out in the latter. part 
of the book, ll. 416-705, in the spirit of the dry of Greek tragedy. The 
struggle of individual passion against the will of Heaven is the key-note 
throughout—the same kind of struggle as is represented, for example, in 
the ‘ Ajax’ of Sophocles; and with the same sort of result, strange to our 
modern notions of right and wrong, in which the mere assertion of over- 
whelming power over human will, independently of any moral issues, is 
the end of all. The delineation of individual character is subordinate to 
the exhibition of the conflict of great forces: and the criticisms which 
modern feeling passes upon such an act as the desertion of Dido are, from 
the point of view of Greek or Roman epic, beside the question. From that 
point of view it is no drawback to the heroic presentment of Aeneas, that, 
like Ulysses, he deserts her who has given him all that a woman can give: 
his only fault is in remaining when Heaven bids him go. Nor, though 
Virgil in his powerful picture of Dido’s grief and despair strikes a more 
modern note, and arouses our sympathy for the forsaken heroine, need we 
suppose that such was his intention, or such the effect upon Roman readers. 
For them and him Dido symbolised Carthage, as Aeneas symbolised Rome: 
and her fate, to Roman eyes, was only right, an echo of the old cry De- 
lenda est Carthago. 

No part of the Aeneid is a better sample of Virgil’s poetical power; and 
none exhibits more clearly his originality in the treatment of epic material. 
The passion of Dido is suggested by that of Medea in the ‘ Argonautica’ 
(Book III) of Apollonius Rhodius: but whereas Apollonius dwells on 
Medea before her marriage, resigning home under the influence of enchant- 
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ments stronger than her own, Virgil concentrates all his power on the de- 
scription of Dido in her abandonment and despair, passing over the earlier 
stages of her fatal love. For a more detailed discussion of this and other 
features of Virgil’s story the reader is referred to Conington, ‘General In- 
troduction to the Aeneid,’ and Nettleship, ‘Suggestions,’ pp. 31-37. 


2. venis, instr. abl., ‘with her veins.’ caeco, ‘hidden ;’ so Aen. i. 536 
vada caeca. 

3. multa, virtually adverbial with recursat,.‘ oft rises to her thought 
the hero’s worth, the glories of his line.’ 

6. lustrabat, ‘was traversing.’ 
~ 8, unanimam =sympathising. ‘the sister of her heart.’ male sana= 
tmsana, ‘sick in soul;’ so Aen. il. 23 male fida; Georg. i. 105 male 
pinguis. 

10, 11. novus, ‘unwonted.’ quem sese, etc., ‘ with what a mien! how 
stout his frame and martial might!’ armis, from arma, as x. 735 haud 
furto melior, sed fortibus armis ; though Con. takes it=‘shoulders’ from 
armus, and refers the whole description to Aeneas’ person. 

18. ‘ Fear proves a base-born soul: but he—by what fates was he tossed! 
what wars endured did he narrate!’ degeneres here, as often, is used, not 
of persons who have degenerated from noble ancestors, but of persons of 
low birth; cp. Tac. Ann. vi. 42 probra in Artabanum fundebant, materna 
origine Arsacidem, cetera degenerem. 

15-19. sederet, of her present resolve; pertaesum fuisset, of her past 
experience. vellem, petitio obliqua after sederet. potui; this use of 
indic. for the more usual subj. in conditional sentences is frequent with such 
verbs as fotuz, debut, oportuit, licuit, constructed with an infinitive; where 
the meaning is much the same as that which would have been expressed by 
a single verb in the subjunctive. Thus potuz succumbere is more or less= 
succubuissem. Cp. Juv. x. 123 Antoni gladios potutt contemmere, st sic Omnia 
dixisset; Ter. And. iv. 2.8 potuerat guiesct, st hic guiesset; Sall. Jug. 85 Sz 
victoria, praeda, laus dubia essent, tamen omnes bonos reipublicae subventre 
decebat. 

21-23. caede, i.e. of Sychaeus, Dido’s first husband, i. 348sqq. fra- 
terna either=‘by a brother,’ i.e. Pygmalion; or ‘a brother’s blood,’ 
Sychaeus being Pygmalion’s brother-in-law. The latter seems simplest. 
labantem, proleptic with impulit, ‘ has shaken my resolution till it totters’ 
(Con.). 

24,25. ‘But I would have (optem, potential) earth itself yawn for me 
to its depths (ima).’ dehiscat, abigat, petitio obliqua after optem. 

26, 27. Exrebo, ‘in Erebus,’ has the best MS. authority; cp. vii. 140 
duplices caelogue Erebogue parentes, The other reading ‘ Erebi’ is adopted 
by Con. ante repeats prius in J. 24; cp. piv... mplv 4 Hom. Il. i. oy, 
vii. 481, etc. The indicatives violo, resolvo state this result as a fact 
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rather than a purpose (vdolem). Dido says,‘ May I die before dishonour 
comes’ (not shall or may come) ; and the mood employed indicates a pre- 
sentiment that it zs coming. She sees before her eyes a possibility of 
falling away from her first love, Pudor, ‘ honour,’ as below 1. 322. 

30. sinum, ‘her bosom.’ Dido’s tears betray the working of her mind, 
already full of the passion which she thinks to avert by prayers. 

31-34. o luce, etc., ‘O dearer to a sister's eyes than light, will you 
waste and pine in loneliness throughout your prime, nor know sweet 
children and the joys of love?) Think you the ashes and spirit of the 
dead take note of this?’ carpere, cp. 1.2 above. id... sepultos= 
“can it gratify the dead Sychaeus that you should remain a widow?’ 

35. aegram, ‘in your sorrow.’ mariti, ‘suitors.’ So gener is used 
(Aen. ii. 344) of a prospective son-in-law. 

36. Libyae, locative. yro, local ablative. 

38. placito, ‘welcome,’ as opposed to the suit of Iarbas and others. 

40-44. genus, in apposition to urbes, cp. 1. 339 at fines Libyci, genus 
tntractabzle bello. infreni, ‘that ride without bridles,’ i.e. bold and skilful 
horsemen. siti, instr. abl., ‘ through drought.’ Barcaei is an anachronism, 
Barce having been founded many years later; cp. Hdt. iv. 160. 

48. coniugio tali, abl. of circumstance, ‘ with such a marriage.’ 

49. rebus, ‘fortune,’ or ‘state ;’ as in 7es prosperae, etc. 

50-53. veniam, ‘grace.’ litatis, of favourable sacrifice. indulge 
hospitio, ‘let kindness have free way ;’ cp. ix. 165 7zdulgent vino; Cie. 
Am. 15 weteres amicitias spernere, indulgere novis. desaevit, ‘ rages 
fiercely,’ @e- being intensive, as in derigesco, deposcor, demiror, detero, etc. 
non tractabile, ‘ unyielding.’ 

54 sqq. Dido’s scruples are soothed by Anna’s advice, and she lets her 
passion have its way. his dictis, abl. of circumstance, ‘with these 
words.’ 

55. solvit pudorem, ‘ banished shame’ or ‘ modesty.’ 

56-60. pacem, ‘pardon,’ ‘favour;’ cp. Aen. iii. 370 exorat pacem 
divum. per aras, ‘among’ and so ‘at all the altars.” legiferae= 
Ocopopdpw, a title of Demeter, Hdt. vi. 91. Lyaeo=Avalw (Ave), and 
corresponds to the Italian ‘Liber.’ Virgil makes Dido sacrifice, ‘in the 
true spirit of tragic irony,...to Ceres, Apollo, and Lyaeus, the deities 
presiding over the foundation of cities and the giving of laws, when she is 
forgetting her duty as a queen; to Juno the goddess of marriage, when 
she is forgetting her faith to her husband’ (Nettleship, ‘ Suggestions,’ p. 
33)- 

63, 64. instaurat, ‘celebrates,’ makes the day a festival with gifts. 
Properly = ‘renew’ (as v. 94, viii. 283) ; and then in connection with sacred 
rites, from which the idea of recurrence is inseparable, it = sollemnem facere ; 
cp. iii. 62 ergo instauramus Polydoro funus ; Liv. xxvii. 36.9 ¢0 anno 
primum (B.C, 208) memoriae proditum est . .. ludos Romanos semel instau- 
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ratos ab aedilibus curalibus. imhians, ‘ poring over.’ spirantia, ‘ yet 
quivering.’ pectoribiis, final short syllables are occasionally lengthened 
by Virgil in arsi, or the emphatic syllable of a foot, as an antiquarian orna- 
ment, in imitation of the older poets. Such syllables were, in general, 
originally long, but were sul.sequently shortened in accordance with a ten- 
dency of the Latin language. Cp. Aen. v. 833 nusguam amittebat oculos- 
que, etc., Georg iv. 92 melior insignis. See also Introd. p. 16. 

65-67. ignarae, i.e. ‘blind’ to the real state of Dido, who is already 
beyond their help. est=edi¢. For molles, cp. Catull. xlv. 16 Zens mollt- 
bus ardet in medullis, i.e. ‘melting’ under the effect of passion. interea, 
“all the while.’ 

69-73. qualis, etc., ‘like a doe struck by an arrow-shot, whom unawares 
some countryman, a-hunting with his bow amid the Cretan woods, has shot 
at from afar, and left his winged steel unknowing of his prize: she scours 
in flight the woods and glades of Dicte, the deadly shaft still sticking in 
her side.’ Note the variety of expression in sagitta, telis, ferrum, 
harundo ; cp. i. 175, ii. 453. agens telis,i.e. ‘driving with his bow and 
arrows.’ nescius, i.e. ‘not knowing’ that he has hit, owing to the distance 
and the trees. 

75. Sidonias, ‘ Carthaginian,’ Carthage being a Phoenician colony. 

77. eadem, probably with convivia, ‘ the banquet of yesterday’ (Con.), 
though it might be applied to Dido, ‘now in turn,’ etc. 

80-83. ‘ Then, when all have gone, and the moon in turn veils her light 
in darkness (as the sun had done /abente die) and the setting stars invite 
repose, alone she sorrows in the empty hall, throwing herself on the couch 
where he has lain: he is not there, yet still she sees his face and hears his 
voice.’ For the rhetorical (and pathetic) iteration absens absentem cp. 
iii. 383; Plaut. Most. v. 1. 27 adsum praesens praesentz tibc. 

84. capta, nom. sing., ‘ charmed by the likeness to his sire.’ 

87. propugnacula bello tuta, ‘ bastions for safety in war.’ 

88, 89. pendent, etc., ‘idle hang the works thus broken off; huge 
threatening walls, and cranes that tower to heaven.’ The picture seems 
to be that of cranes or other implements standing idle on the unfinished 
walls. 

90sqq. Juno, seeing Dido’s state, suggests to Venus that Aeneas should 
wed her, and set up the Trojan kingdom at Carthage; thus hoping to keep 
him from Italy (1. 106). The idea is from Apoll. Rhod. iii. 6sqq., where 
Hera and Athene beg Aphrodite to inspire Medea with love for Jason. 

91. nec famam, ‘and that honour is no bar to her passion.’ 

93-95. egregiam, ironical; so also magnum et memorabile. MSS. 
give numen, i.e. ‘your power;’ but early editions zomen=‘ fame’ or 
‘renown,’ which Con. is possibly justified in retaining, the two words being 
also confused in v. 768. Either reading is nom. to est understood. 

96. adeo seems to emphasize the clause, as in Ecl. ii. 25, ‘I am not so 
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blind after all.” Virgil imitates Lucr. i. 136, 922 mec me animi fallit, 
substituting adeo for anim?. 

98. ‘ But what shall be the end (limit, cp. Ecl. x. 28 ecgudzs erit modus, 
or whither shall such conflictlead 2?’ (i.e. guorsum progrediemint certamine 
vestro? Forb.). For quo cp. Ecl. i. 72 e% quo discordia cives produxtt 
miseros. Kenn. adopts the conjecture certamina tanta (sc. exercemus). 

99,100. quin...exercemus? ‘Let us rather work a lasting peace ;’ 
for guzz in remonstrances =‘ why not?’ cp. Ecl. ii. 71 gaz tu... paras ? 

102. ‘ With common sway and joint authority let us rule this people ;’ 
auspicia habere was the prerogative of Roman magistrates, hence ausficia 
here =‘ power.’ 

104. dotales, ‘in dower.’ 

105. simulata mente, ‘with assumed feeling.’ enim gives the reason 
why Venus also speaks craftily. 

110. fatis incerta feror, ‘I am moved with doubt by the fates;’ cp. 
1. 376 furids encensa feror. In such phrases fervor has the sense of ‘ being 
carried along.’ si, ‘ whether.’ 

114, 115. excepit, ‘replied,’ i.e. took up the conversation. mecum 
erit, etc., ‘that toil shall rest with me;’ cp. Phaedr. ii. 5. 25 AZzlto mazo- 
ris alapae mecum veneunt ; Sil. Ital. viii. 339 MWecum erit haec prorsus 
pietos. quod instat, ‘ our design.’ 

119. retexerit, ‘has uncovered ’ (vetego). 

121. ‘ While the horsemen are hurrying to and fro, and enclosing the 
wood with a circle of snares.’ alae, squadrons of horsemen, here used of 
the huntsmen employed to drive the game. They were probably the same 
as the a/atores, mentioned by Isidor. Orig. 10 as aclass of huntsmen. Some 
editors explain a/ae as the red feathers used to scare the game. see Georg. 
iii. 372. But Sil. Ital. (ii. 419) in describing this scene uses the expression 
alae venantum, showing that he understood the word to denote ‘horse- 
men.’ 

125. certa, predicate, ‘if I may rely on your compliance.’ Juno 
would be present as the goddess of marriage. Line 126 is repeated from 
i 73. 

127. hic hymenaeus erit, ‘this shall be their wedlock.’ The words 
might mean ‘here shall the god Hymen be,’ but this is not so probable. 

128. dolis repertis, abl. abs., ‘in her discernment of the fraud’ (dolis, 
sc. Junonis). Some, wrongly restricting veperzo to the meaning ‘ invent’ or 
‘ create,’ render ‘ laughed at the trick devised’ (by Juno or herself). 

130. iubare exorto, ‘when daylight had dawned.’ As zzbar often 
means ‘the morning star,’ Con. takes it in that sense here, but with less 
probability. 

131,132. rara, ‘open,’ a fixed epithet of nets, as distinct from close- 
woven fabrics; cp. Hor. Epod. ii. 33, where vara retia are set for small 
birds, so that it cannot =‘ wide-meshed’ (Iorb.). As a military term ra77, 
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‘in open order,’ is opposed to conferti =‘ in close order.’ ruant, by zeugma 
with retia, plagae, venabula. odora canum vis, ‘keen scenting hounds,’ 
a periphrasis analogous to the use of Bia, wévos in Greek; used by Lucr. 
iv. 683 promissa canum vis. There seems to be no other example of odorus 
meaning ‘ sharp-scented.’ 

137. chlamydem circumdata, ‘ with cloak thrown round her,’ an imi- 
tation of the Greek Middle, not uncommon in Latin poetry: cp. Hor. Sat. 
i. 6. 74 laevo suspenst loculos tabulamgue lacerto ; Ov. Met. ii. 425 ¢enduitur 
factem cultumque Dianae. 

138, 139. crines, etc., ‘ her hair is tied in a golden knot, a golden clasp 
fastens up her purple cloak.’ 

142. agmina iungit, ‘joins the train, lit. ‘joins it to himself:’ so Aen. 
ii. 267 agmina conscia tungunt. 

143-149. For the story of Apollo’s journeyings see Con. note. hiber- 
nam, ‘his winter home.’ instaurat, ‘ holds festal dances;’ see above 1. 63. 
premit fingens, ‘presses and trains.’ On statues of Apollo the long 
flowing hair is carefully arranged into shape by a ‘ wreath’ of bay (fronde) 
and a ‘diadem’ or ‘ circlet’ (auro). 

152. deiectae, ‘ driven down’ (towards the hunters). 

153. iugis, ‘down the slopes,’ local abl. 

154. transmittunt, ‘scour the plains in flight.’ 

158. votis, dat. with dari, ‘ to be granted to his prayer.’ inertia, ‘ un- 
resisting.’ 

160. misceri, ‘is convulsed with loud uproar.’ 

164. tecta, ‘ places of shelter.’ ~ 

166-168. ‘Earth first, and Juno bride-escorting, gave the sign; fires 
flashed and heaven blazed in sympathy at the bridal; on the mountain-tops 
the nymphs raised their shout.’ The different parts of a wedding-solemnity 
are here represented. The lightning answers to the lifting of the torches ; 
the shouts of the nymphs to the nuptial dAoAvypcs. prima, adverbial. 
pronuba, a matron who attended on the bride. contbiis, a trisyllable, by 
synizesis. 

170, 171. neque enim, ‘she heeds not the eyes or tongues of men; ’tis 
no longer on secret love that her heart is set.’ specie, ‘appearances,’ 

174sqq. The hint for this celebrated description of Fame comes from 
Homer’s personifications of ~Oooa (Rumour) Il. ii. 93, Od. xxiv. 412: but 
the detail is mainly Virgil’s own. 

175. ‘ Her motion lends her force, and she gathers strength as she goes.’ 

176. ‘Small at first through fear, primo being adverbial. Cp. Homer’s 
description of “Eps (‘Strife’), Il. iv. 442, 443 “Hr’ 6Alyn pev mpora 
xoptocerat, avTap émeta Ovpay® éoriypite apn Kal én xOovl Baiver. 

178. deorum, objective gen., ‘anger against the gods,’ because they 
had thrust down her offspring the Titans to Tartarus. Coens, a Titan, 
Enceladus, a giant, both sons of Earth. 
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184. caeli medio terraeque, ‘midway between heaven and earth.’ 

185-187. stridens, ‘hurtling.’ declinat, ‘droops.’ custos, ‘a spy.’ 
tecti, turribus point to the interference of Fame in private and public 
affairs. : 

193-195. quam longa (sc. est), ‘all its length;’ cp. viii. 86. luxu. 
fovere, ‘are passing in comfortable ease.’ /fovere, lit. to ‘warm, or 
‘cherish ;’ hence, of a period of time, to pass it in a luxurious manner. 
captos, ‘enthralled by shameful love.’ foeda, with dea, ‘the loathsome 
goddess.’ 

198. ‘He, the son of Ammon, from the embrace of a Garamantian 
nymph.’ 

201. excubias, in apposition to ignem, ‘the gods’ unceasing sentry,’ i.e. 
fire was always kept burning in honour of the gods. 

202. solum and limina are nominatives. 

203, 204. animi, ‘in heart,’ is used frequently in Latin with verbs and 
adjectives of feeling (e. g. angere, discruciare, fallere, aeger, dubius, furens, 
etc.), and is probably a survival of the old locative, and not merely a gen. 
of reference, like sez studioram, etc. numina, ‘the presence of the gods.’ 

206, 207. nunc, i.e. ‘since I (Iarbas) have introduced thy worship.’ 
epulata, ‘feasting:’ the perfect part. being occasionally used with a 
present force, cp. Aen. v. 708 zsgue hzs Aenean solatus vocibus infit, viii. 636 
magnis Circensibus actis. Yenaeum honorem, ‘an offering of wine ;’ cp. 
1. 736 laticum honorem. 

209, 210. The emphasis is on nequiquam, caeci, inania. ‘Is our 
terror vain; aimless the lightnings that appal our souls, and idle their 
thunder-roll?’ caeci, ‘ blind,’ ‘random ;’ so caeca vestigia vi, 30. miscent, 
of the ‘confused ’ rolling of thunder. 

212, 213. cui litus, etc., ‘to whom we have given this shore to till, 
and laws to bind her in its use’ (cuz sub certa lege locum concesst, ut 
dominus’—Gossrau). Iarbas pretends to view Dido as holding under him. 
For the legal phrase /ex Jocz see the Lex Agraria of 110 B.C. (Corp. Insc, 
Lat. 200) line 85, where the Censors are said agrz, aedifict, loct .. . legem 
dicere, to the tenants—i. e. to prescribe the conditions of tenure. 

216, 217. ‘Supporting with a Lydian ribbon his chin and anointed 
locks.” The mitra was a broad band of cloth, sometimes wound round the 
hair, sometimes, as here, tied under the chin. subnixus, so the MSS. 
Ribbeck, however, reads subzexus from one Leyden MS. of later date than the 
1oth century. ‘Tying’ is no doubt a more natural idea than ‘supporting :’ 
but this, on the principle Aotior lectio difficillima, gives additional force to 
the overwhelming testimony of MSS. for subnixus. Moreover, the notion 
of his effeminate chin being ‘supported’ by a band is in harmony with 
the contemptuous scorn of the passage. 

218. quippe qualifies ironically. the whole clause—‘ we, forsooth, are 
bringing gifts to thy temple, and cherishing an idle belief.’ famam, the 
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general report that Jupiter is a powerful god, disproved (says Iarbas) by 
events, 

220-2387. Jupiter sends Mercurius to recall Aeneas to a remembrance of 
his mission to Italy; a divine command which justifies the subsequent 
desertion of Dido. 

223-225. voca Zephyros, ‘call the winds’ (to aid thy flight); cp. 
ventis vocatis v. 211. Others less probably explain, to aid Aeneas’ voyage. 
exspectat, intrans., as avertit i. 104, praecip~itare ii. g, iv. 251, votare 
x. 362, and other examples cited by Gossrau on i. 104. L£xsfecto is 
common enough with an object-clause following (e.g. rusticus exspectat, 
dum defluat amnis Hor. Epp. i. 2. 42) ; and Virgil’s use of it here is but a 
slight extension of that use. 

227-231. ‘No laggard, I ween, did his fair mother pledge her son to 
be; ‘twas not for this she snatched him twice from Grecian arms: no, but 
a chief to rule Italy big with empire and fierce in war, to hand on the race 
of Teucer’s lofty line, and bring the world beneath its sway.’ talem, z¢ 
Carthagine exspectaret. bis, from Diomede, Iliad v. 311 sqq., and from 
the Greeks at the fall of Troy, Aen. ii. 589 sqq. vindicat, historic present. 
gravidam imperiis obviously refers to the future of Italy, which is as it 
were pregnant with future destinies. The plur. imperiis is perhaps only a 
poetical hyperbole. 

232-234. If he cares not for himself, he must not harm his son’s 
prospects. super sua laude, ‘for his own fair fame.’ The insertion of 
ipse is like Greek mpds airds abrod, and is frequent (metri gratia) in 
Ovid's pentameters, e.g. Am. i. 7. 26 poenam fortis in ipse meam, Her. 
12. 18 Ut caderet cultu cultor ab tpse suo. 

235. Notice the hiatus after spe. The license is not uncommon in 
Virgil, but is mostly confined to syllables in arsi, and occurs at one of the 
important caesurae, or is justified by a distinct pause in the sense: e.g. Aen. 
x. 141 Maconta generose domo, ubt, etc., iii. 606 sz pereo, hominum mant- 
éus, etc. See Introd. p. 17. 

236. prolem Ausoniam, ‘the Ausonian family,’ i.e. the future Romans. 

237. ‘Let him sail: that word says all (lit. this is the point) ; be this our 
message. nuntius, as vili. 582 eravior ne nuntius aures vulneret; Cat. 
Ixxxiv. 10 Cum subite affertur nuntius horribilis. Others explain, ‘ be thou 
our herald of this message, hie being then=de hac re, just as ea signa 
(Aen. ii. 171) =ségva ezus ret, But it is surely better to give hie a parallel 
sense to the preceding haec. 

239-241. talaria, ‘anklets, i.e. the winged sandals with which Mer- 
cury is generally represented. Homer, in the passages which Virgil here 
follows (Il. xxiv. 339 sqq., Od. v. 43 sqq.), calls them merely méd:Aa. 
rapido pariter cum flamine, ‘along with the swift wind, i.e. ‘with the 
swiftness of the wind.’ 


244. Inmina morte resignat, ‘unseals the eyes at death,’ i.e. ‘ unseals 
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the eyes of the dead,’ in reference to the Roman custom of opening the eyes 
of a corpse (closed as usual after death) when on the funeral pyre, that the 
spirit might see its way to Hades. This act is nowhere else attributed to 
Mercury as {vxomounds, but would not be unappropriate. Other renderings 
are (1) ‘unseals the eyes from death,’ i.e. ‘ raises to life again,’ a harsh use 
of the ablative. (2) ‘Seals up the eyes in death:” but there is no authority 
for such a meaning of resignare. 

247. duri, probably ‘ patient,’ in reference to the load which Atlas had 
to bear eternally. 

249. piniferum, a natural epithet of a mountain; but there seem to be 
no pines in Africa. 

251. praecipitant, intrans., see on 1. 225 above. 

252. paribus nitens alis, ‘poising himself on even wing. 

256-258. ‘Just so he flew ’twixt heaven and earth towards the sandy 
coast of Libya and clove the winds in his course, as he came from his 
mother’s sire (i.e. Atlas, Maia being one of the Pleiades), e’en he, Cyllene’s 
offspring.” Ribbeck restores ad from some copies, perhaps rightly; but 
the word has rather the appearance of having been inserted as a correction. 
Without ad, litus harenosum is accus. of motion towards; or possibly 
(as Dr. Kennedy suggests) volabat litus is like currimus aequor, i.e. 
“*¢over’’ or “along” the shore.” ‘The expedient of separating litus 
harenosum from volabat, and making litus...ventosque secabat = 
volabat inter, i.e. a mere repetition of the previous line, introduces a fresh 
difficulty (in the meaning of secabat) without improvement in sense. 
Bentley’s emendation, /egebat for volabat, is ingenious, but unnecessary. 

259. magalia, a Carthaginian word. 

260. tecta novantem, ‘ building new houses.’ 

261. Alluded to by Juv. v. 45 Mam Virro, ut multi, gemmas ad pocula 
transfert A digitis, guas in vaginae fronte solebat Ponere zelotypo tuvents 
praelatus Iarbae. 

264. ‘ And had varied the web with threads of gold.’ 

265. invadit, ‘attacks him’ (with words, as aggredztur dictes 1. 92), 
and so ‘addresses sternly’ (Kenn.). 

269. torquet, ‘guides,’ ‘directs;’ cp. xii. 180 casmcta tuo gui bella, 
pater, sub numine torques. 

271. teris . .. terris, a jingle, probably intentional; cp. cdmt.. . 
cdnentem x. 191-192, 417, 418; and parere pdrabat above 1. 238. 

273. In most of the best MSS. this line is either omitted or has been 
added afterwards. It might have either slipped in, or dropped out, from a 
transcribers more or less perfect recollection of Jupiter’s speech (1. 233 
above): and, in the absence of clearer evidence, may be retained for 
convenience of notation. 

274. spes Iuli, ‘ the promise of your heir Iulus,’ lit. ‘hope afforded by’ 
(gen. of subject). 
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277. medio sermone, ‘in mid discourse,’ expresses the suddenness of 
Mercury’s disappearance. Servius’ explanation, ‘half-way through the dia- 
logue,’ i.e. without Aeneas replying, is over-ingenious. 

283-284. The thoughts that pass through the mind of Aeneas are 
expressed in a sort of oratio obliqua. ambire, to approach ina conciliatory 
manner, a word used of candidates canvassing for votes. With what 
address can he approach the maddened queen? what first beginning can he 
make ?’ 

285, 286. These lines recur viii. 20, 21. Line 286 is omitted by some 
MSS. dividit =‘ to send in different directions;’ cp. Catull. lxii. 15 zos 
alio mentes, alio divisimus aures (‘have let our minds diverge one way, our 
ears another’). ‘Tennyson’s imitation, ‘this way and that dividing his 
swift thought,’ does not bring out this force of divido. 

287. ‘ Then as he thought on each this seemed the wiser plan:’ “Q6de 5é 
of ppovéovte Sodccaro Képdiov «ivas Iliad xiv. 23. 

289-294. aptent, etc. subj. of petitio obliqua dependent on the 
command implied in vocat. sese interea ...temptaturum is ordinary 
oratio obliqua, dependent on the idea of simple statement implied in vocat. 
‘He bids them find out, etc....; saying that he himself, etc.’ tempta- 
turum is used in slightly different senses in the two clauses: he will try to 
approach Dido, and try to find out the best time for addressing her. quis 
... modus, ‘what the happiest course for his need.’ For modus = ratio 
ep. xii. 157 fratrem, s¢ quis modus, eripe mortt. 

297-299. motusque, etc., ‘caught at once the sound of the coming 
change, fearing where all seemed safe. Once more fell Fame brings news 
that maddens her heart, of ships equipped and mustering crews.’ omnia 
tuta timens, with a lover’s anxiety she was afraid when all seemed safe, 
much more when there was a suspicion of danger, eadem, the same which 
had previously spread the report of her shame, 1. 173 foll. It might be 
taken as acc. plur. (‘rumour confirms her fears’); but this is less probable. 

300. inops animi, ‘in impotence of mind,’ see on line 203 above. 

301-303. ‘Like a Bacchanal, roused by the stir of the sacred emblems, 
when the cry of Bacchus is heard, and the triennial rites goad her to frenzy, 
and Cithaeron calls her with shouts by night.’ sacris, the thyrsus, cista, 
statue of the god, etc. carried in the Bacchanal processions and violently 
shaken ; cp. Hor. Od. i. 18. 11 mon ego te, candide Bassareu, Invitum 
quatiam. trieterica, the great triennial festival of Bacchus at Thebes. 

306. tacitus decedere, the simple infinitive with the nominative is 
substituted for the acc. and infin., the ordinary construction after spero. 

311-314. The stress is on Troia: ‘ What! if ’twere no strange soil, no 
new home that you were seeking, if the Troy of other days were standing 
yet, would you make even for Troy across yon heaving main? Flying— 
and from me?’ per ego has lacrimas...te, cp. for the order of the 
words the Greek mpds o¢ Oe@v k.7.A. The verb of entreaty is omitted, 
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316-318. conubia, the furtive union; hymenaeos, the wedlock to which 
she hoped it was a prelude—hence inceptos. fuit aut... meum, ‘if 
aught in me was pleasant in your eyes.’ 

321-323. ‘For your sake too mine: honour has been quenched, and the 
good name of old, mine only passport to heaven.’ sidera adibam, ‘I was 
approaching, i.e. had a chance of rising to, immortality.’ 

325. quid moror, ‘ why do I delay (to die) ?’ 

327. suscepta, lit. ‘raised ;’ properly (like ¢o//ere) of a father acknow- 
ledging his offspring by the symbolical action of lifting it from the ground, 
Ter. And. i, 3. 14 gutcqgudd peperisset, decreverunt tollere. Used by Plautus, 
as here, of the mother (Plaut. Epid. iv. 1. 34 fliam quam ex te suscept). 

328, 329. parvulus Aeneas, perhaps from Catull. lxi. 216 Zorguatus 
volo parvulus... Dulce rideat ad patrem. Juvenal’s allusion is well known 
(v. 138) nzllus tebe parvulus aula Luserit Aeneas, nec filia dulcior tllo. 
tamen, ‘after all.’ For referret (‘recall to mind’) cp. Juv. i. 66 mzltum 
referens de Maecenate. 

333-335. ‘ Never, O queen, will I deny any one of all the claims to gra- 
titude that you can mention.’ 

337. pro re, ‘as the case requires,’ i. e. I need say but little. 

338-339. ‘I never held forth a bridegroom’s torch: this was not the 
alliance into which I entered.’ 

341. meis auspiciis, ‘at my own will, a military metaphor, the im- 
perator being the person to take the auspices, and hence acting sazs auspi- 
cits. componere, ‘settle my troubles.’ 

343, 344. manerent, of the present result, ‘would still be standing;’ 
posuissem, of a past contingency, ‘ I should ere now have built.’ recidiva, 
‘revived’ or ‘ restored’—a Virgilian use (cp. vii. 322, x. 58) of the word, 
which elsewhere =‘recurring,’ e. g. of a fever (Celsus, circ. 37 A.D.). manu is 
almost pleonastic, though perhaps just suggesting the idea of personal 
effort. 

346. Lyciae sortes, ‘Lycian oracles.’ Apollo was worshipped at 
Patara in Lycia. There is no mention elsewhere in the Aeneid of oracles 
given to Aeneas in Lycia. 

347. hic, i.e. Italy, the pronoun, as usual, being attracted to the sub- 
stantive; so Aen. vi. 129 hoc opus, hic labor est. 

349, 350. quae . . . invidia est, lit. ‘what jealousy is there?’ i.e. 
‘why should jealousy forbid ?’ 

353-355. turbida, ‘troubled.’ capitis iniuria cari, ‘the wrong to 
one so dear.’ caput, like xapa, kepadyn =‘a person,’ cp. r2diculum caput! 
Ter. And. ii. 2. 34, tam cari capitis Hor. Od. i. 24. 2, and with numeral 
adj. (like our so many ‘head’ or ‘souls’), guot capitum vivunt Hor. Sat. 
ii. 1. 27. fatalibus, ‘ destined.’ 

357. caput, as above, ‘I call us both to witness.” 

362-364. iamdudum, ‘long ere he had finished was she gazing,’ etc. 
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Dido looks at him askance (aversa) throughout his speech, and bursts out 
at the end of it. tacitis, unaccompanied by words, ‘ with silent glances.’ 

368. maiora, sc. mala. 

371. quae quibus anteferam, ‘what shall I say first? what last?’ 

372. aequis, ‘just.’ She charges the gods with cruelty. 

373. nusquam, etc., ‘nowhere is there faith to be trusted.’ 

876. feror, see 1. 110 above. 

379. ‘Aye, Gods above ply tasks like these, 

Such cares disturb their life of ease.’ (Con.) 
Note the bitter irony of Dido’s words. quietos, Homer’s deol feta (wovres 
Od. v. 122, 

382. pia, ‘kind;’ cp. pretas (deorum) ii. 536, etc. 

384. sequar, etc., ‘I will haunt him with (a Fury’s) murky brands, 
though far away.’ Virgil reproduces the Greek notion of ’Epives—a per- 
sonification of the curses that wait on wrong-doing and the stings of accusing 
conscience: cp. iii. 331 scelerum furits agitatus Orestes. The thought is 
from Apoll. Rhod. iv. 385 é« 5¢€ oe marpns Aitix’ épual o° éAdoeay “Epiies. 

387. The first hint of her resolution to die: the news of the effect pro- 
duced on Aeneas by her spectre or apparition is to reach her in the under- 
world. sub, ‘down to.’ 

392. thalamo, stratis, poetical datives of the recipient, instead of the 
ordinary prep. and accusative; cp. Aen. xi. 192 zt caelo clamor, Georg. ili. 
418 tecto assuetus coluber succedere. 

395. animum labefactus, acc. after passive verb, in imitation of Greek: 
cp. Luer. i. 13 perculsae cor da. = 

397, 398. incumbunt, ‘set to work.’ litore toto, ‘all along the 
shore ;’ abl. of extension, common with the adj. to¢ws. uncta, ‘ well-pitched.’ 

406, 407. cogunt, ‘muster.’ moras, ‘laggards.’ fervet, ‘the path is 
all alive (or aglow) with work.’ 

409-411. fervére, the older form of the word. Cp. fulgére Aen. vi. 
826. misceri, of a confused noise: cp. 1. 160 above. 

414-415. animos... relinquat, ‘bid her proud spirit yield to love, 
lest aught she leave untried, and die in vain.’ frustra moritura expresses 
the consequence of inexpertum relinquat. 

419. ‘If I have borne the thought of (lit. been able to expect) so great a 
sorrow, I shall also have strength to endure it.’ For sperare, implying 
the expectation of something undesirable, cp. Ecl. viii. 26 gudd mon spere- 
mus amantes ? 

421-423. solam, etc., ‘for you alone that traitor made his friend, to you 
confided his very inmost thoughts; you only knew the time to reach his 
softer side.’ colere, credere, the historic infin. is often used to express 
repeated acts, cp. Aen. xi. 852 guzcum partirt curas. sensus, lit. ‘ feelings’ 
molles aditus et tempora, hendiadys=dempora viri molliter adeund?. 

427. Servius says there was a story, resting on Warro’s authority, that 
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Diomede actually stole Anchises’ bones, but met with so much ill fortune 
in consequence, that he restored them to Aeneas. Virgil ascribes to Dido 
that strong Roman feeling against violation of tombs, to which was after- 
wards due the preservation of the Christian catacombs at Rome. Cicero 
(Tuse. i. 12. 27) refers to the zexpiabzilis religio on this point as evidence 
of a belief in a future existence. cineres manesve, ‘ashes and spirit,’ 
are often coupled, as above 1. 34; cp. Liv. xxxi. 30 omndum nudatos manes, 
nullius ossa terra tege. 

428. cur... neget, consecutive, ‘so that he should refuse ;’ car = zt 
ea re. 

433, 434. ‘I ask but for a few vacant hours, a leisure time, a breathing 
space for passion, till fortune schools my vanquished heart to bear its grief.’ 
inane=a time of inaction, so Val. Fl. iii. 657 exanda tempora. Dido 
wishes to have a short time free from the distraction of Aeneas’ journey. 
Cp. Ov. Her. vii. 178 (Dido to Aeneas) Pro spe coniugii tempora parva 
peto. Dum freta mitescunt, et amor dum temperat usum, Lortiter ediscam 
tristia posse pati. 

435, 436. ‘This last boon I ask—O pity a sister’s prayer !—and when 
you have granted it, I will repay it with interest at my death.’ How re- 
paid? perhaps (Wagner) by Anna then succeeding to Dido’s wealth and 
crown, perhaps (Con.) by Dido’s death ridding Anna of trouble; but we 
need not look for too precise a meaning in the language of agitation and 
despair. ‘Grant me this boon—’tis not for long’ is the keynote. morte, 
probably abl. of time; but it might be taken as instr. abl., ‘ by my death.’ 
“Repay ’ is an unusual meaning for remitto: and it is suggested that the 
meaning may be ‘I will let you go (to him), crowned with my death ’— 
Dido being supposed to betray a lurking jealousy of her sister, as e. g. Il. 
421-423. But more use would surely have been made of this idea, had it 
occurred to Virgil. The text is much varied. Ribbeck adopts dederit, the 
reading of the majority of the MSS.; but the whole tenour of the passage (an 
address to Anna, zo¢ Aeneas) demands dederis, in opposition to the higher 
MS. authority. One MS. (Med.) gives cumz/ata, arising probably from CVMV- 
LATA = cumulatam, and in its turn giving rise to the emendation sov¢e, i, e. 
‘with accumulated interest.’ Henry adopts cumlata morte, translating, 
“J will abate my passion, though in a state worse than death ;’ but it is im- 
possible to extract this sense out of cumzlata morte. Relinguam (one MS.) 
is merely a gloss on remittam. The only real difficulty is the MS. 
support of dederit: the other vv. ll. being mostly traceable to the 
attempt to extract too definite a sense out of an indefinite poetical ex- 
pression. 

438, 439. fertque refertque, ‘bears again and again’ (to Aeneas). 
fletus, of a tearful appeal, like dacrimae ii. 145 (Con.). With aut must be 
supplied a negative, implied in nullis. 

441-446. ‘ As when some stout aged-timbered oak is pressed on either 
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side by Alpine blasts, contending to overthrow it; loud creaking follows, 
and from the shaken trunk leaves deeply strew the ground: the tree clings 
fast to the rock, and high as its summit soars to heaven, deep strikes its 
reot towards the underworld.’ Boreae, as other names of winds, is used 
loosely ; here it means any cold blast. Hence hine . . . illine need not 
cause any difficulty, as though the North Wind blew from different quarters. 
altae closely with consternunt, and virtually adverbial. quantum ver- 
tice, etc. repeated from G. ii. 291, 292. 

449. lacrimae, Dido’s tears; Aeneas remains unshaken. 

450-473. The beginning of the end; Dido becomes desperate and 
weary of life. Omens and dreams help to drive her to frenzy, and precipi- 
tate her resolve to die. (See Introd. to this book.) 

450, 451. exterrita, ‘driven wild.’ caeli convexa, ‘the vault of 
heaven.’ 

452-455. peragat, of her present design; perageret would have referred 
to a design in the (recent) past when she saw the omens. ‘The more to 
fulfil her design and leave the light, she lately saw (vidit, aorist) when 
placing her gift upon the altar...’ turicremis, ‘ incense-burning,’ from 
Lucr. ii. 353. obscenum, ‘ill-omened,’ apparently the original meaning, 
but the etymology is uncertain. 

457. templum, ‘a chapel’ (according to the subsequent Roman custom) 
to the Dz Manes of Sychaeus, her former husband (antiqui, as 1. 663, cp. 
Fr. ancien). 

462, 463. ‘Alone upon the roof-top did the owl complain with death- 
boding note, and uttered its long-drawn wailing cry.’ 

464. There is another reading, p2oram, which makes good sense, but has 
not so much MS. support. An objection raised against priorum is the 
threefold repetition of the ‘pr’ sound in the same line. But probably this 
is an intentional alliteration, for the sake of emphasis, as in ll. 460, 461 
voces et verba vocantis Visa vir. 

465. furentem, proleptic; ‘ drives her to madness.’ 

469, 470. For the double vision of Pentheus see Eur. Bacch. 917, 918 
Kal phy dpayv po S00 pey AAlovs Sox@, Aroads 6 OnBas. The vision of 
Eumenidum agmina, however, is more appropriate to Orestes (Aesch. 
Cho. 1057), and an ingenious emendation suggests Huzadum ; but it is not 
easy to see how the letters 1A could have become MENI, Virgil mixes his 
recollections of the Bacchae and the Orestes. 

471. scaenis, ‘on the stage’ (so the best MSS.). The vy. 1. furzzs and 
the conjecture Poenzs (i. e. Movats) are due to the idea that Virgil would 
think of the real Pentheus and Orestes, not of their representation on the 
stage. But, as Con. well points out, it was quite natural for a poet of 
Virgil’s literary tastes to interest himself more in the dramatic heroes he 
had seen or read of, than in their supposed prototypes. agitatus, ‘ driven 
over the stage.” The rendering ‘acted upon the stage,’ suggested by Ser- 
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vius, is less suitable to the context here, though supported by Ausonius, 
Epigr. lxxi Quam toga facundi scaenis agitavit Afranz. 

476,477. exigit, ‘weighs,’ ‘determines :’ cp. Quint. vi. 5. 5 guid di- 
cendum, guid tacendum, quid differendum sit, exigere constliz est. spem 
fronte serenat, ‘shows calm hope upon her brow ;’ spem being a sort of 
cognate accusative after serewat. The phrase is a characteristic Virgilian 
inversion for spe frontem serenat. 

479. eum and eo are unpoetical, but significant, showing that Dido will 
not mention the name of Aeneas. 

480-482. Oceani, ‘the bound of Ocean,’ i.e. the bound which Ocean 
sets to the world. Homer puts the Aethiopians near the Ocean-stream 
(Iliad i. 423). aptum, in its original participial sense ‘fitted, and so 
‘decked with glittering stars.’ 

484-486, templi, ‘ precinct,’ Greek rép-evos. soporiferum, a fixed 
epithet of papaver, is curiously inappropriate here; for the priestess, to 
preserve the golden apples, would not try to lull the wakeful dragon to 
sleep. Honey and poppy-seeds sprinkled on food were a Roman delicacy : 
so in Hor. A. P. 375 Sardo cum melle papaver is among unnecessary 
luxuries, 

487. carminibus, ‘ charms.’ 

489. fluviis, probably dat. of the recipient. 

490. movet, there is another reading cze¢ equally well attested. 

493. accingier, sc. me, ‘that I unwillingly gird on (i.e. employ) magic 
arts.’ For the accusative see on l. 137 above. 

494-496. secreta, ‘in secret.’ sub auras must = ‘heavenward,’ re- 
ferring to the height of the pyre; but it of course implies the other 
suggested meaning ‘in the open air.’ Virgil is thinking of the atrzwm of a 
Roman house. Cp. ii. 512. impius, ‘the wretch,’ as opposed to his usual 
title Azws. exuvias, ‘relics,’ i.e. dress. 

497. superimponant, ‘let them (the servants) place upon it.’ Szper- 
imponas, which has rather more MS. support, continues the directions to 
Anna. But as Anna would require assistance for the heavy work, the 
plural is perhaps more probable, and would easily be altered by copyists 
into the singular, to harmonise with erzge. 

501, 502. mente with concipit, ‘she cannot conceive (or realise) such a 
pitch of madness.’ Concepit furzas (above 1. 474) is said of Dido; and an 
ingenious emendation reads concip~ere here, germanam being then the sub- 
ject. morte, ‘at the death.’ 

504-506. penetrali in sede = /ecto interiore 1. 494. intendit locum 
sertis, by hypallage for the more usual zvtendit serta loco ; cp. fixtt harun- 
dine malunt V. 544. 

508. effigiem, for the use of the effigy in restoring love, cp. Ecl. viii. 
75. haud ignara futuri, she knows what the real object of all these 
arrangements is, though her sister is deceived. 
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509. crines effusa, acc. after passive verb, in imitation of the Greek 
construction, e.g. émretpappévos THY apxyv. Cp. Georg, iii. 106 zmscripti 
nomina regum flores ; Aen. ii. 273 perque pedes travectus lora tumentes. 

510. ter centum, ofan indefinitely large number, as G. i. 15 ter centum 
nivet tondent dumeta ruvenct. 

511. ‘ And three-fold Hecate, maiden Diana of three faces.’ ‘ Diana 
was worshipped as ¢rz-ceps, three-faced: her name being Hecate, as 
an infernal deity; Luna, as celestial; Diana, as terrestrial’ (Kenn.): cp. 
Hor. Od. iii. 22. 4 diva triformis. 

512-516. sparserat, etc., a sort of infernal lustration, analogous to that 
at funerals (vi. 229 sqq.); cp. Hor. Epod. v. 25 Sagana per totam domum 
Spargens Avernales aguas. simulatos, Virgil confesses that the Avernus 
water was not genuine. ad lunam, ‘by moonlight.’ pubentes, etc., ‘and 
downy herbs whose juice is dark poison.’ For the poetical use of eum, cp. 
Aen. ii. 72 poenas cum sanguine = poenas sanguineas. weneni, descriptive 
genitive. amor, ‘a love-charm’ (in this sense dmag Aeyépevov), here of a 
supposed excrescence on a young foal’s forehead, thought to be devoured by 
the mother; but if secured before she did so (praereptus), useful as a love- 
philtre. 

517, 518. mola, ‘salt barley cake thrown into the fire. piis = puris ; 
often in connection with sacrifice, e. g. pza vtta 1. 637, farre pio v. 745. 
The ablatives are modal—‘ with salted meal and clean hands.’ exuta 
pedem, for the constr. see on 1.137 above. A szzgle unsandalled foot is 
said to be shown on ancient works of art representing sacrifice ; but pedzbus 
nudis (Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 24), and similar examples, indicate bare /ee¢ as usual. 
in veste, abl. of circumstance, ‘with loosened dress:’ cp. horridus in 
taculis v. 37; potans tn rosa Cic. Fin. ii. 20; magno in aere alieno maiores 
etiam possesstones habent Cat. ii. 8; and the adverbial phrases 27 aeguo, in 
propinquo (Roby, L. Gr. ii. § 1976). 

520, 521. ‘ Then prays to whatsoever gods have just and mindful regard 
for unrequited love ;’ lit. ‘have for a care (dat.) lovers with unequal bond 
of union’—i. e. who love but are not loved in return. 

528. This line (which is repeated Aen. ix. 225, with the substitution of 
laxabant for lenibant) is omitted by two of the best MSS., and may possibly 
have been interpolated from book ix, But it certainly gives additional 
beauty and finish to the passage, and should most probably be retained. 

529-531. animi, ‘at heart ;’ see onl. 203 above. oculisve, ‘ or draws 
the night into her eyes or bosom,’ one of Virgil’s expressive phrases: cp, 
Tennyson’s imitation (quoted by Con.), 


‘Ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood.’ 


533-536. sicadeo, ‘’tis thus she begins ;” cp. xii. 47 séc ¢ustitit ore. The 
notion is that of setting foot upon, and so entering, an undertaking, adeo 
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slightly emphasises sic. quid ago, vivid use of the indic. for the delib. 
subj. ‘what shall I do?’ Cp. Aen. iii. 88 gem sequimur. irrisa, ‘an 
object of mockery’ (to the proc prioves ; the notion of fast time being sub- 
ordinated). quos ego sim, ete., ‘though I have so often spurned them ’— 
in contrast to petam supplex. 

537. ultima, ‘the uttermost,’ i.e. the most degrading. 

538, 539. iuvat, sc. cos: ‘because they are pleased to have had my help 
before, and gratitude for favours of old stands firm in mindful hearts?’ The 
ne carries on the question, and suggests a further doubt as to the possibility 
of this reason ; cp. Catull. lxiv. 180 An patris auxilium sperem? quemne 
ipsa religut, i.e. etusne, quem... 

540-542. fae velle, ‘suppose I wished. Laomedonteae periuria 
gentis, referring to the fraud of Laomedon, king of. Troy, who refused to 
pay Poseidon the stipulated price for building the city walls. 

545. inferar, ‘ shall I attack them ?’ 

547. quin morere, ‘nay, die.’ She apostrophises herself, but immedi- 
ately turns on Anna. 

550. non licuit, ‘it was not allowed,’ a passionate complaint. In 
English it would rather be ‘ Why was I not allowed. . . ?’ 

551. more ferae, ‘like some wild thing,’ expresses a longing, not for 
bestial as opposed to human life, but for the freedom and ease of wild life 
as opposed to the restraints and troubles of civilisation. 

552. Sychaei, so Med., and some other MSS. Servius read Sychaeo 
(adject.), which most editors adopt, though occurring nowhere else. 
Sychaet, says Con., ‘ looks like a correction;’ but might not Sychaeo be in- 
troduced to avoid the repetition of final sound in cineri. . . Sychaei ? 
The similarity to an adjectival termination would best account for the 
adjectival use (if admitted) of Sychaeo. 

554. certus eundi, ‘resolved to start ;’ a poetical construction: cp. Tac. 
Ann. iv. 34 velinquendae vitae certus. ‘The genitive is analogous to that of 
respect or reference, aevz maturus, etc. 

558. A hypermetric line, the gwe being elided before the e¢ of the next 
line. This license is not found in Homer, and is very rare in the early 
Latin poets. Virgil employs it in twenty-two instances, in eighteen of 
which the elided syllable is gue. See Introduction, p. 19. 

559. iuventa. The MSS. vary between zaventa and zuventae, which 
latter, if right, would be a gen. of respect after decora. 

561. deinde, ‘thereafter,’ as a result of this inaction. 

564. certa mori, poetical constr.; so cert non cedere Ov. Met. 
PKA: 

565-567. praecipitare = praecipitandz, the infin. being used as gen. of 
a verbal substantive; cp. Aen. iii. 670 dextra affectare polestas.. trabibus, 
i.e. Carthaginian ships. fervére, see on 1. 409 above. If Aeneas does not 
make off at once, the Carthaginians will try to burn his ships. 
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569. The neuter varium et mutabile expresses contempt—‘ a changeful 
and uncertain thing is woman ever.’ 

571-573. umbris, of a single apparition, as v. 81 umbraeque paternae. 
fatigat, ‘stirs. praecipites vigilate, ‘awake in haste.’ 

577. quisquis es does not imply doubt that it was Mercury, but it is a 
common formula of address, like Zevs da71s mor’ éoriy Aesch. Agam., 160; 
the idea apparently being to disclaim irreverence in addressing a god by a 
name of human choice. Thus in Plato, Crat. 400 D, E, Socrates lays down 

‘the principle Src wept Oe&v obdiy iopev, ore Tepl adTay obre Tep TaY 
évoparav, drra mort abrol éavtovs Kadodow, womep ev Tals evxais vdpos 
éarly Hiv evyeoOat, oltives wal drd0ev xatpovow dvopadpevor, TadTa Kal 
neds avTovs KaAEty. 

’ 578. ‘O come, and aid us with thy favour! send stars in heaven to help 
us!’ sidera, i.e. the weather, which they were supposed to influence. 

581-583. rapiuntque ruuntque, ‘they hurry and bustle.’ rapiunt, 
lit. ‘seize hastily’ (the cables, etc.); cp. 1. 176 rapuet flammam (‘kindle 
quickly’), vii. 725 rapzt popwlos (‘lead hurriedly on’). latet, ‘is hidden’ 
(by the vast number of ships upon it). Line 583 is repeated from ili. 208. 

586, 587. primam, some MSS, read primum; a conflict of authority 
between which there is little to choose. aequatis velis, ‘with steady 
sail,’ i. e. evenly filled by the wind. 

589-591. percussa and abscissa are middle; see on line 137 above. 
ibit, ‘shall he now go?’ illuserit, ‘shall it be (said hereafter) that a 
stranger has laughed our kingdom to scorn?’ ep. occdderit ii. 581. 

595. ‘A momentary return to calmness’ (Con.). 

596-598. ‘Unhappy Dido, does your impious act but now strike home? 
better had it done so (decuit tangere) when you offered him your crown.’ 
facta impia, her faithlessness to Sychaeus’ memory. Another view is that 
impia facta refers to Aeneas’ conduct ; ‘do you ow feel his wickedness? 
You should have foreseen it when you were giving him the crown.’ The 
objection is that at that time there were no grounds for suspecting Aeneas. 
dextra fidesque (Sc. ¢zzs) quem, etc.; cp. xi. 81 vinxerat et post terea 
manus, guos mitteret umbris. 

603-608. ‘ But the fortune of war had been doubtful. Suppose it had; 
whom had I then to fear, with death at hand?’ fuerat, metui, for /xissenz, 
metuissem ; what might have happened is stated, for the sake of vividness, 
as if it had happened; cp. Georg. ii. 132 e¢ st non alium late iactaret 
odorem, laurus erat; Ov. F. ii. 431 udelius fuerat non habuisse nurus. 
fuisset, concessive, ‘Suppose it had been.’ tulissem, implessem, etc. 
past jussives, ‘I ought to have carried,’ ‘I ought to have filled,’ etc., cp. 
Plaut. Trin. 134 707 ego zlli argentum redderem ? Cic. Verr.i. 42 zmitatus 
esses ipsum Voconium. foros, ‘ decks.’ exstinxem, for exs(dnxissem, cp. 
Aen. i. 201 accestis. 

607. This invocation to the Sun may have been suggested by Hom. Il. 
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iii. 277 "Hédtds 0’, ds avr’ éraxovers : but it also recalls, as Prof. Nettleship 
points out (‘Suggestions,’ p. 34), the great speech of Ajax in Sophocles, =d 
5, & roy aindv ovpavdv Suppndrarav “He, .7.d. (Aj. 845) ; cp. what has been 
said above (p. 87) of the influence of the Greek drama on Aen. iy. ter- 
rarum opera omnia, ‘all that is done on earth.’ 

608. ‘ And thou, Juno, the agent and witness of all this woe,’ i.e. guae 
has nuptias conciliastz, as above ll. 120 sqq., 166, interpres=‘a medium 
_ between two parties;’ so zw/erpres corrumpendi cudicii, ‘a bribery agent’ 
icy Verran 1. ae 

610-611. di morientis Elissae, ‘gods of dying Elissa,’ may perhaps 
refer to the notion that each person had a presiding deity or genius, which 
was supposed to be two-fold ; hence the custom of erecting two altars to the 
Manes of the dead (cp. Aen. iii. 63) : but more probably =‘ gods that look 
upon (or, that will avenge) Elissa’s death,’ i. e. the heavenly protection that 
belongs to her of right. meritumque, etc., ‘turn to my woes the favour 
they deserve,’ i. e. of vengeance on their authors. 

613. caput, see on |. 354 above. 

614. ‘If such be the demand of Jove’s decree, such the appointed goal.’ 
terminus, originally a stone pillar fixed in the ground as a boundary, then 
of any fixed or firm decree, e. g. Lucr. i. 77 alte terminus haerens. 

615-620. This imprecation was largely fulfilled: Aeneas had to wage 
war in Italy; he had to leave Ascanius in the camp, and go and obtain aid 
from Evander; many of his companions were killed; when peace was 
made, the Trojan‘name was dropped, and that of Lazznz substituted ( pax 
imigua) ; three years afterwards he was drowned in the Numicus, and his 
body not recovered. There is a story that when Charles the First consulted 
the Sortes Vergilianae (Introd. p. 10) in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, he 
opened upon this passage. 

623. exercete, ‘ply with ceaseless hate,’ i. e. ‘ hate evermore.’ 

625-629. ‘Rise up, thou unknown avenger from my bones, to chase the 
Dardan settlers with fire and sword, now or hereafter, whensoever strength 
be given. Let shore be at war with shore, sea with sea, and men with men! 
Let them fight, they and their children’s children!’ For the combination of 
the second person with aliquis cp. Ter. Ad. iv. 4. 26 aferite aliguis 
ostium. The reference is of course to Hannibal. nepotesque, see on line 
558 above. 

631. lucem =v7ztam, as above 1. 31. 

633-635. antiqua, see above |. 458. mihi, dat. eth., with hue siste 
(not cara). properet, subj. in petitio obliqua. 

640. Dardaniique rogum capitis, ‘the Dardans’ pyre,’ on which lay 
the memorials of Aeneas (above ll. 507, 508). 

642-647. ‘But Dido in haste, all wild with her dreadful purpose, rolling 
her bloodshot eyes, her trembling cheeks flushed here and there with red, 
yet pale already at the touch of death, bursts through the inner doors of her 
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palace and wildly scales the lofty pyre; then bares the Dardan sword, a 
gift not asked for use like this.’ interfusa genas, for the constr. see on 1. 
509 above. munus, apparently a sword given by Aeneas to Dido at the 
latter’s request. It is the same as the ezsz's velictus (1. 507 above), a phrase 
which implies that it was Aeneas’ own, and had been left behind by him. 
Thus there is a slight inconsistency between the two passages. 

649. lacrimis et mente, modal abl. =‘ with (or, in) tears and reflection,’ 
‘ pausing thought awhile and wept.’ 

651-654. ‘Relics so dear while fate and heaven allowed, receive my 
life and loose me from my care. My days are done, the course that Fortune 
gave is run; and now my shade shall pass majestic to the grave.’ sinebat, 
the MSS. vary between szmebat and sznebant, either of which would do. 
For vixi cp. ii. 325 fezmus Troes, fuct [lium, ete. 

659. os impressa, for the constr. see on l. 137 above. 

660. sic, sic, at these words she twice stabs herself—‘thus, thus I go 
rejoicing to the shades.’ 

661. hunc ignem, the fire of the funeral pile, on which she is killing 
herself, and which will be lighted after her death. 

6638. ferro collapsam, ‘ fallen on the sword.’ 

667. femineo ululatu, an imitation of Homeric rhythm, like Actaco 
Aracyntho Ecl. ii. 24. 

669. ruat, ‘ were to fall,’ as ii. 290 v2t alto a culmine Troia. 

671. culmina=/ec/a. Prepositions follow their case (1) as here, when 
a gen. follows; (2) when another subst. follows, saxa per et scopulos G. 
iii. 276; (3) more commonly, whem an adject. follows, fronde super viridi 
Kcl. i. 81. 

675, 676. ‘Was this your plan, my sister ? were you deceiving even me? 
was this, forsooth, the intent of your pyre, this of your altar-flames?’ 
petebas, lit. ‘attacking,’ as dello petere iii. 603, falsis criminibus petere 
Tac. Ann. iv. 31; the imperfect denotes continuance—‘ were you doing this 
all the time?’ mihi, dat. ethicus. 

678, 679. vocasses, past jussive, see on 1. 604 above. ‘You should 
have called me to share your fate! the same death-pang, the selfsame hour, 
had destroyed us both with the sword.’ dolor, of physical pain, as often. 

680. struxi, sc. vogum. 

682-684. patres, ‘elders.’ date abluam, ‘ grant me to wash’ (petitio 
obliqua). Con., to make the construction correspond to that of vi. 883 
(mantbus date lilia plenis, Purpureos spargam flores), takes date vulnera 
lymphis, ‘gve the wounds to water,’ as an inversion for date lymphas 
vulneribus, ‘ bring water for her wounds ;’ but this seems hardly necessary. 
extremus, etc., ‘if any last breath be still flickering there, let me catch it 
in my mouth.’ super, over the mouth. The reference is to the custom of 
friends trying to receive in their mouth the last breath of a dying person. 
Cp. Cic. Verr. il. §. 45 Matres... nihil aliud orabant nisi ut filiorum 
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postremum spiritum ore excipere liceret. Con., less probably, regards it as 
an attempt on Anna’s part to preserve her sister’s life. 

685. evaserat, ‘had passed over,’ i.e. ‘ had scaled.’ 

689. stridit, ‘ gurgles,’ i.e. with spouting blood. 

691, 692. ‘Thrice she rolled back upon the couch, with blank gaze 
sought for light in heaven above, and groaned as light she found.’ Enn. 
Ann. 15 Semzanimesque micant oculi lucemgue requivunt. 

695. ‘To free the struggling soul from the limbs entangled with it ;’ cp. 
]. 703 below; Lucr. ii. 950 Vitalis animae nodos e corpore solvit. 

696-699. fato, of a natural death; merita, of a violent death provoked 
by the person’s own action. For the idea of a premature death delaying 
admission to Orcus see vi. 427 sqq., where infants and suicides are confined 
in a separate place by themselves. crinem, cp. Eur. Alc. 75, 76 ‘Iepos ydp 
ovTos THY KaTa xXOovds Deby “OTov 765 eyxos Kparos ayvion Tpixa. damna- 
verat, ‘had given over;’ Hor. Od. iii. 3. 22 /lon... mihi castaeque 
damnatum Minervae. 

701. trahens, cp. facem ducens ii. 694: ‘flashing as she goes against 
the sun a thousand varied hues.’ 
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NOTES TO BOOK V. 


AENEAS, driven by foul winds to Sicily, holds games at the tomb of 
Anchises on the anniversary of his death—viz. a boat-race (ll. 104-285), a 
foot-race (Il. 286-361), a boxing-match (ll. 362-484), an archery contest 
(Il. 485-544), and the Zadus Troianus of cavalry manceuyres (ll. 545-603). 
After an attempt of the Trojan matrons, at Juno’s instigation, to burn his 
fleet, and so detain him from Italy, has been foiled by a miraculous shower 
(Il. 604-699), Aeneas sets sail for Italy; Venus obtaining for him a calm 
passage from Neptune. On the way Palinurus is drowned; an incident 
which gives interest to the otherwise uneventful voyage from Sicily to 
Italy, by connecting it with an Italian tradition about the promontory of 
Palinurus. 

The scene of this episode in the story of the Aeneid was suggested by a 
variety of the Trojan legend which made Anchises die in Sicily, and placed 
a Trojan colony in the island. The idea of the funeral games and much 
of their detail is from the games in Iliad xxili, given by Achilles in honour 
of his dead friend Patroclus. The burning of the ships formed part of the 
Trojan legend; its scene being variously laid in Greece or Italy, or at some 
point on the voyage of Aeneas. 

There are some reasons for supposing that this book did not form part of 
the original design, but was added as an after-thought. The expression 
Libyco cursu in vi. 338 suggests that Palinurus was lost on the voyage 
from Carthage to Italy, and that there was no halt at Sicily. In vi. 354 
foll. Palinurus speaks of a great storm, but at the end of book v the 
weather is described as calm and serene. Lastly, vi. 116 is hardly consistent 
with y. 731 foll., the request to visit Hades appearing in the former case to 
have been made by Anchises while alive, while in the latter case it was 
made by a vision after his death. 


1,2. medium iter tenebat, ‘was well on his way. certus, ‘with 
fixed purpose,’ ‘steadily.’ atros Aquilone, ‘darkened by the northern 
breeze.’ A northern wind would be unfavourable for a voyage from Carthage 
to Italy, and the fleet of Aeneas would have to beat up against it. 

4. flammis, i.e. the flames of the funeral pyre, on which Dido had 
killed herself, and which would naturally be used for burning her body. 

5-7. latet, from the Trojans, whose departure had driven Dido to her 
end. duri, etc., ‘but the thought of the bitter pains from great love 
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wronged, and the knowledge of what a frantic woman can dare, incline each 
Trojan heart to sad forebodings.’ For this use of notum (pass. part. 
expressing an abstract notion) cp. Liv. vii. 8 déu non perlitatum tenutt 
dictatorem ; ib. i. 53 nz degeneratum in aliis huic quogue decoré offecisset ; 
and in Greek 70 tipmpevoy ris méAews Thuc. ii. 63. For the thought ep. 
Fletcher, ‘ Pilgrim, iii. 1: 

‘What dares not woman when she is provoked, 

Or what seems dangerous to love or fury?’ 


9-11. Nearly repeated from Aen. iii. 193-195. inhorruit unda 
tenebris, ‘darkness ruffled the crests of the waves,’ a highly poetical 
expression, the darkness being said to cause the roughness of the water, 
though both were due to the storm. 

13. quianam, ‘ wherefore,’ an old word: cp. Aen. x. 6 gudanam sententia 
vobis Versa retro? Cp. also the Greek ri yap ; 

14. deinde is out of place, belonging properly to iwbet; cp. Aen. vii. 
135 sc deinde effatus . . . implicat. 

15,16. colligere arma=contrahere vela, ‘to take in sail;’ cp. Lucan 
lil. 44 legere rudentes Et posito remis petierunt litora malo. azma, like 
bmda (Od. ii. 390 etc.)=the whole equipment or tackling of masts and 
sails; cp. Aen. vi. 353 sfoliata arms navis. obliquat sinus in ventum, 
‘slants the canvas to the wind,’ i. e. tacks; the wind being contrary. 

17, 18. non si, etc., ‘not if Jupiter were to promise it on his word, could 
I expect to reach Italy in this weather.’ auctor =‘ guarantee, or ‘surety ;’ 
see lexicons. hoe caelo, ‘with a sky like this,’ abl. of attendant circum- 
stances: cp. Cic. Leg. 3. 16 guid hoc populo obtinert potest ? 

19, 20. ‘ The wind has changed and roars athwart our course, getting up 
from the darkening west as the air thickens into cloud.’ transversa, 
adverbial use of neut. plur. adj.; cp. Ecl. ui. 8 ¢ransversa tuentibus ; Aen. 
Vili. 489 z2fanda furens. in nubem cogitur, clouds were supposed to be 
produced by condensed air; cp. Cic. N. P. 2. 39 concretus (aer) in nubes 
cogitur. 

21. ‘Nor have we power to struggle against them or make such effort as 
we should.’ tantum, ‘as much as necessary ;’ cp. Aen. ix. 806 sudsistere 
fantum. 

24. fraterna Erycis=/ratris Erycis; Eryx being also a son of Venus. 


25. ‘If only with clear memory I retrace the stars I observed long 


ago.’ 


26. equidem, here, as usual, in connection with 1 pers. sing., being per- 
haps by Romans themselves unconsciously associated with ego, though 
really only a strengthened form of guédem, cp. e-nim, nam; éxetvos, KEtvos ; 
é-0éAw, Oéd\w. This appears from its occasional use (1) with ego, e.g. Cic. 
Or. ii. 6 sic ego nolim equidem ; (2) with 2nd and 3rd pers., e.g. Plaut. 
Pers. ii. 2. 5 eguidem si scis tute, Cic. Att. xiii. 26 eguedem credibile 
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non est; (3) with other cases of Ist pers., e. g. Pers. i. 110 per me equident 
sint omnia protinus alba, or 3rd pers., e. g. Ter. Eun. v. 4. 34 (955) egucdem 
orante, ut ne id faceret, Thaide. 

28, 29. velis, abl., as in ¢endit cter vel’s vii. 7. demittere, ‘bring to 
haven;’ cp. deducere, devenire, etc., where de- implies a fixed terminus 
ad quem. 

33. gurgite, ‘ over the flood,’ local abl. 

37. in iaculis, ‘with javelins;’ abl. of circumstance. See on iv. 518. 

38. Criniso MSS.; more commonly Crimzso. The story was that a Trojan 
maiden called Segesta or Egesta was sent by her father to Sicily, in order 
that she might not be given up to the sea-monster which Poseidon had sent 
to avenge Laomedon’s fraud. Segesta married the river-god Crinisus, and 
their son was Acestes. 

40. gratatur reduces, ‘ congratulates them on their return ;’ esse must 
be supplied, as there is no instance of gvatarz taking an accusative. 

44. tumuli ex aggere, ‘ from a piled up mound.’ 

52-54. deprensus, ‘ overtaken,’ ‘surprised,’ by the inopportune arrival 
of the day. suis=fropriis, as Aen. vi. 142 hoc stb¢ pulcnara suum ferri 
Proserpina munus [nstitutt. 

55. ultro, ‘ beyond all hope.’ 

56. ‘ Not indeed, as I think, without the purpose and the will of heaven.’ 
equidem, though in connection with reor, seems only to strengthen haud ; 
see above 1. 26. 

60. velit, ‘may he deign;’ so of Jupiter, i. 733. 

61, 62. Troia generatus, ‘like a frue son of Troy’ (Con.). Seeonl. 37 
above. bina boum capita in naves, ‘two head of oxen foreach ship.’ 
adhibete, ‘invoke ;’ cp. Hor. Od. iv. 5. 32 alteris Te mensis adhtbet deum. 

64. si...extulerit. No doubt is implied; the expression being ori- 
ginally connected with some superstitious fear of speaking too confidently: 
cp. the Greek opt. with dy =a modified future. Cp. also Catull. xiv. 17 sz 
luxerit (‘come dawn’), Hor. Epp.i. 7. 10 Quod st bruma nives Albanis 
zllinet agris. 

65. retexerit, ‘has uncovered,’ ‘ made visible,’ cp. iv. 119. 

68. incedit, ‘moves proudly.’ 

69. crudo, ‘of raw hide.’ fidit =audet, and is therefore constr. with an 
infin. 

71. ore favete, ‘hush! one and all’ (lit. ‘favour with the lips’), a for- 
mula at sacrifices, bidding people keep silence so as to avoid ill-omened 
words; cp. Hor. Od. ili. 1. 2 favete lénguds (* guard your lips’). 

72. materna, the myrtle being sacred to Venus. 

73. aevi maturus, ‘of ripe years,’ gen. of reference; cp. Catull. xii. 9 
leporum disertus, Tac. Ann. xiv. 49 spernendus morum, 

77. mero Baccho, ‘of unmixed wine,’ abl. of description or material. 

79. purpureos, ‘bright;’ cp. Aen. vi. 884, where the same custom is 
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referred to, It was also common in Greece (Aesch. Pers. 618, Soph. EL. 
895) and has survived to modern times. 

80, 81. iterum, ‘once more,’ i.e. after the burial a year ago. This is 
better than to couple iterum with salvete, and refer it to the repetition 
of the cry salve. salvete . .. cineres, ‘hail, ashes rescued in vain,’ 
referring to Aeneas’ rescue of Anchises from Troy. Con. thinks it harsh to 
talk of his ashes having heen rescued, and proposes to make recepti gen. 
sing.; but the expression would then be very unnatural. For animae 
umbraeque of a single spirit, cp. iv. 571. 

82. fatalia, ‘ destined.’ 

84. adytis, ‘the recesses of the grave.’ The word properly denotes the 
sanctuary of a temple, and is here applied to the grave because of its 
sacred character. 

87-89. ‘ Blue streaks adorned its back, the sheen of golden spots lit up 
its scales; as the bow in the clouds flings out a thousand varied hues to 
meet the sun.” With notae some verb such as Azmgebant must be supplied 
from incendebat. nubibus prob. local abl., rather than dat. of recipient 
(‘ over the clouds’). 

90. agmine longo, ‘with long trailing march.’ agmen denotes a 
moving line or train of any kind, and is elsewhere applied by Virgil to 
‘the sweep of oars’ Aen. v. 211, ‘the flow of a river,’ Aen. ii. 782. 

94. instaurat, ‘renews ;’ sce on iy. 64. 

95. The Genius or tutelar deity of places or persons was represented 
under the form of a serpent (e.g. on the walls of Pompeii and in truscan 
tombs, see Dennis’ ‘ Etruria,’ i. pp. 170, 287): as also was the famulus 
(Saiuwv) or ‘familiar’ supposed to attend demigods and heroes, the pre- 
decessor of the black cat of mediaeval witchcraft. Cp. Val. Fl. iii. 458 
placid: quas protinus angues Umbrarum famuli linguis rapuere coruscis. 

99. remissos, ‘released from Acheron,’ the spirit being supposed to 
attend the sacrifices in its honour. 

108. viscera, ‘flesh,’ a common use; cp. vi. 253 zmponzt taurorum 
viscera flamimts. 

104, 105. serena luce, abl. of circumstance. 

107. complerant, another reading is complebant. The imperf.is possibly 
a slight gain in sense, but is more likely to have been substituted for plup., 
than vice versa. complerant carries on the suggestion of excierat, by 
showing that at daybreak the peovle had already assembled for the 
sight. 

109. circo, ‘the ring’ in which the contests were held, after the boat 
race was finished (1. 289 foll.). We may suppose that the people assembled 
there. 

112, talenta seems the best reading, though the MSS. are rather in 
favour of ¢alentum. 

113. ‘And the trumpet from a central mound proclaims the games 
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begun.’ A slight anachronism ; the trumpet being used at Roman games, 
but not in Homer. 

114. pares, ‘ well matched,’ cp. Ecl. vii. 5 cantare pares. 

117. mox Italus, i.e. soon to be the founder of an Italian house. 
Memmius from Mnestheus, on the analogy of memznisse from pep- 
yvnoda. Of the three Roman genes here referred to Trojan ancestry, the 
Memmia (plebeian) does not appear in history till 173 B.C., after which it 
supplied several ¢rzbunz plebis, and among them the friend and patron of 
Lucretius. The Sergia (patrician) had a consul B.C. 437, and in later 
times the notorious Catiline; while the only Cluentius known to us is 
Cicero’s client in B.C. 66. 

119. urbis opus, ‘huge as a city,’ a curious expression: cp. Ov. Fast. 
vi. 641 (of the house of Vedias Pollio, pulled down by Augustus) Urdes 
opus domus una furt ; spatiumgue tenebat Quo brevius muris oppida multa 
tenent. The phrase occurs in Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 31, applied to a portico, 
where however it seems to mean opus urbe dignum; and in Theb. vi. 86 a 
funeral pile is called montis opus (unless onus be here the correct reading). 
versu, a ‘row’ or ‘bank’ of oars. The mention of triremes is an ana- 
chronism, since they were not invented till about 700 B.C. 

125. olim, ‘at times,’ as Hor. Sat. i. 1. 25 ut pueris olim dant crustula 
blandi Doctores. 

126. condunt, i.e. with clouds. 

127, 128. ‘In a calm ’tis still, and rises from the cena deep, a level 
spot, where basking sea-birds lore to rest.’ tranquillo, abl. of circum- 
stance. Tvranguillum is often used-as a subst., e.g. Ter. Eun. v. 8. 8 esse 
tm tranquillo. 

134. populea, the poplar was sacred to Hercules, and was said to have 
been brought by him from Hades, hence perhaps its use here, since there 
were funeral games: but a simpler reason for its choice is the belief that 
Hercules was the founder of the Olympic games. 

135. umeros perfusa, for the constr. see on iv. 137 above. 

136-138. ‘They take their seats and arms are strained to oars; with 
straining eyes they wait the signal, while throbbing excitement drains their 
beating hearts and high-roused thirst for glory.’ 

141. adductis, ‘pulled home’ (to the body, in rowing). versa (from 
verto), ‘upturned.’ 

142,143. pariter, ‘side by side. tridentibus, ‘three-pronged.’ The 
rostrum, or beak, often consisted of three huge prongs, one above the 
other. See Smith’s Dict. of Ant., Art. Vazzs. 

145. corripuere, ‘dash on to,’ lit. ‘seize’ or ‘devour’: cp. viam vorare 
Catull. xxxv. 7. 

146, 147. ‘Not so eagerly do the charioteers shake the streaming reins 
over the darting teams, and stretch forward to lash them.’ The com- 
parison is here between the eagerness of the charioteers and the rowers: in 
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the two preceding lines it is between the swiftness of the chariots and the 
ships. 

148, 149. studiis faventum, ‘cheers of partisans.’ inelusa, ‘shut in’ 
(by wooded hills). 

151. undis, abl. loci, ‘ shoots forth in front upon the waves.’ 

154,155. aequo discrimine, ‘at equal distance’ (behind Cloanthus). 
locum superare priorem, ‘to win the foremost place’ (rd mpdrepa Kay) ; 
cp. G. il. 123 aéra vincere summum Arboris. 

159. tenebant, ‘were close upon;’ cp. vi. 358 zam tuta tenebam. 

160. medio in gurgite victor, ‘ victor over half the course,’ lit. ‘ victor 
in the half-way waters.’ 

161-163. mihi, dat. ethicus, ‘whither, pray, so far to the right? Make 
this your course: hug the shore, and let the oar-blade graze the rocks on 
our left :’ ama, cp. Hor, Od. i. 25. 3 amat tanua limen. 

166. diversus, ‘ out of the course.’ 

168. propiora, ‘the water nearer to the rock.’ 

170,171. ‘Shaves a way to the left inside him’ (i. e, between Gyas and the 
shore, as explained 1. 169); cp. xi. 694 eludzt gyro interior. metis, 
“‘turning-point.’ 

172. ossibus, local abl. 

174. socium, an example of the old Latin genitive in -2z, which was 
superseded by the later form in -o7z7, but retained in some few instances, 
e.g. nummun, sestertium, deum, divum, fabrum, Achivum, Teucrum, etc. 

176. ‘Himself takes his place at the helm, himself directs the ship.’ 
magister and rector are synonymous. 

177. clavumque, etc., ‘turns the tiller to the shore,’ a loose expression. 
Strictly speaking the effect of turning the tiller to the shore would be to 
steer the ship out to sea, But Virgil merely means that he steers in towards 
the rock. 

178-180. ‘ But when at last Menoetes rose slowly from the bottom, heavy 
as he was and old, with dripping clothes, he clomb upon the cliff and sat 
down upon a dry rock.’ in veste, abl. of circumst.; see on iv. 518. 

185. capit ante locum, ‘ gets the position first,’ ‘ shoots ahead first.’ 

186. ‘Yet not before him by a full keel’s length.’ 

189. insurgite, ‘spring to your oars;’ i.e. rise up with them, as 
a rower pulling hard almost lifts himself from his seat. 

190. Hectorei socii, ‘comrades of Hector.’ Probably there is no 
special allusion in the phrase, which merely means that they had once 
fought by Hector’s side in defence of Troy. 

193. sequacibus, ‘ pursuing’ the ship, ‘entangling.’ 

196. hoc vincite, ‘win this at least, my friends, and avert disgrace,’ i.e. 
whoever wins let us try not to be last. hoe is cogn. acc., as in causam 
vincere, vixay Sixny, etc. Cp. Sil. It. iv. 428, 429 (Jupiter sending Mars to 
encourage young Scipio, afterwards Africanus, at the Trebia, and make 
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him save his father’s—the then consul’s—life) Ze duce primitias pugnae, te 
magna magistro Audeat, et primum hoc vincat, servasse parentem. 

199. subtrahitur, ‘the ground vanishes beneath them.’ Sod navis est 
mare (Gossr.): so Ovid of the sky, Met. i. 73 Astra lenent caeleste solum, 
and Val. Flaccus of the sea (probably imitating Virgil) Arg. iv. 713 
Pontique tacentis Omne solum, The rapidity of the motion makes the 
ground or surface appear to be gliding rapidly back—an effect which may 
be understood by looking out of the window of a railway carriage going at 
speed. 

201-206. ipse, ‘mere chance.’ animi, ‘in heart;’ see note on iv. 203. 
iniquo, ‘narrow’ or ‘dangerous. murice, a sharp rock, shaped like a 
shell fish (wevex). obnixi, dashed on the rock. 

207. ‘Up rise the crew, shouting loudly at their delay.’ morantur 
contrasts with their previous speed, now brought to a standstill. It has 
been suggested that morari is here used as=zwzhzbere, in the technical 
sense of ‘ backing water.’ But the men would not get wp from their seats 
to back water; and the ordinary meaning of the word makes perfectly 
good sense. 

210-212. ‘But Mnestheus in joy, encouraged by his very success, with 
rapid play of oars and breezes at his call, makes for the waters that lie 
before him, gliding down the unobstructed sea.’ agmine (see on 1. go 
above) and ventis vocatis are abl. of circumstance. prona, ‘shoreward,’ 
i.e. sloping to the shore. Prof. Nettleship, however, suggests that it may 
=‘ smooth waters ;’ cp. Pliny, Paneg. 86 precatus est abeunti prona maria 
celeremque decursum, which looks as-if it were a familiar expression in this 
sense (Trans. Oxf. Phil. Soc. 1879-80, p. 9). 

213-217. ‘As a dove flushed suddenly from a cave, whose home and 
nestlings dear are in some cranny of the rock, darts out in flight towards 
the fields, and in terror flaps loudly with her wings in the cell; then 
gliding through the still calm air skims smoothly on her way, without a 
motion of her rapid pinions.’ fertur in arva volans, a general de- 
scription of her flight, followed by the details—her first fluttering in the 
cave, and her subsequent easy motion through the air. 

218, ultima, i.e. the latter part of the course. 

220, 221. alto, a usual epithet of scopulo, not particularly appropriate 
here. brevibus vadis, ‘shallows,’ usually dvevza. 

230. pacisci, ‘to barter life for fame;’ cp. the similar expression in 
xii. 49 letum pro laude pacisct, ‘submit to death.” Paczsct means to ‘make 
a bargain,’ and the bargain may be either to surrender life or to undergo 
death. 

231. videntur, sc. s2J7—‘ they can, because they think they can.’ 

233. ponto, ‘towards the sea,’ poetical dat. of the recipient, instead of 
the ordinary prep. and case. 

234. in vota vocasset, ‘called to hear his vows.’ 
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235. aequora curro, poetical use of acc. of extent with verb of motion; 
cp. Aen. ili. 191 currimus aequor, i. 524 maria omnia vecti. 

237, 238. voti reus, ‘answerable for my vow,’ ordinary gen. of the 
matter charged, like sacrzleg?z compertos Liv. xxxii. 1, manufesti rerum 
capitalium, Sall. Cat. lii. proiciam, so the MSS. with few exceptions. 
Most editions read porriciam (from porro zacere according to Festus), a 
technical religious term for presenting offerings, found in Liv. xxix. 27 
cruda exta victimae, ute mos est, in mare porricit: see also 1. 776 below. 
The authority for the change is Macrobius (Sat. iii. 2), who, citing from 
Fabius Pictor exta porriciunto, adds ‘porricere’ ergo non‘ proticere’ proprium 
sacrifictt verbum est. The employment of an antique technical term is no 
doubt Virgilian: but as the word actually given by MSS. is perfectly 
suitable, there seems hardly reason enough for the change. 

240, 241. Phoreus was a sea-god. Panopea, a Nereid. Portunus, 
the Roman god of ‘harbours,’ was identified with the Greek Palaemon or 
Melicerta. 

247. optare, epexegetic infin. after dat, a Greek construction; cp. 
donat habere viro, |. 262 below. ‘And he gives them gifts, three steers for 
each ship of their own choice,’ etc. 

248. magnum talentum, the silver talent was heavier than that of 
gold. 

250, 251. quam plurima, etc., ‘round which ran Meliboean purple 
broad with double waving edge.’ Mleliboea, from the Thessalian town of 
that name on the coast between Ossa and Pelion. Cp. Lucr. ii. 500 AZel?- 
boeagque fulgens Purpura Thessalico concharum tacta colore. The Ionian 
river Maeander was proverbially winding. 

252-255. Two scenes are embroidered on the scarf—viz. Ganymede 
hunting, and Ganymede carried away. ab Ida with rapuit. sublimem, 
proleptic, ‘ has snatched up aloft.’ 

257. saevit, ‘rises savagely to heaven.’ 

259. Lit. ‘entwined with smooth links and triple with gold,’ i.e. entwined 
with triple links of gold. 

261, 262. Tlio, an example of a long vowel shortened in thesi, a license 
occasionally employed by Virgil, e.g. Aen. iii. 211 zmsalaé Tonio, etc., 
Ecl. viii. 108 az gui amant. habere, sce on |. 247 above. 

264, 265. conixi expresses the effort to carry it. ‘Scarce bore it on 
their shoulders with all their strength; but Demoleos wore it as he ran 
and drove the Trojans in flight.’ 

267. ‘Bowls cunningly wrought in silver and embossed.’ 

268. adeo emphasizes iam, ‘now at length.’ 

269. The contracted form taenis is given by the best MSS.: ¢aenzis 
would be a dissyllable by synizesis. evineti tempora, see on iv. 137. 

271. debilis, ‘disabled (de-habilis) in one tier of oars.’ Some suggest 
that one whole side was disabled; but ordo in this connection generally= 
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a ‘tier’ or ‘ bank’ of oars, e.g.1. 120 above. The simile which follows points 
to partial disablement; but if all the oars on one side were gone, the ship 
would be totally disabled for rowing purposes. 

273, 274. viae aggere, ‘causeway;’ so of military roads, generally 
raised on embankments, Tac. Hist. ii. 24, iii. 21, etc. obliquum, virtually 
adverbial, ‘across which the brass-bound wheel has passed.’ 

279. nixantem, ‘struggling with coils;’ so the majority of the MSS. 
There is another reading exantent, ‘twining itself in knots ;’ but wexare 
is a very doubtful word, and there seems to be no reason for going against 
the weight of MS. evidence. 

281. vela facit, ‘spreads sail;’ Cicero (Tusc. iv. 4), using the phrase 
metaphorically, explains it by pandere vela orationis, 

284. dattir, this lengthening of the final syllable is used occasionally 
in arsi by Virgil, but as a rule only when there is a pause in the sentence. 
It is an antiquarian ornament, being imitated from Ennius and the older 
poets, in whose time many of these final syllables were long or common. 
Cp. Ecl. x. 69 omnia vincit amor: et nos, &c.; and see Introd. p. 17. 

285. genus, acc. of respect. 

288-290. ‘In the midst of the valley was a circular theatre; whither 
with many thousands round him the hero went into the middle of the 
assembly and took his seat on a platform’ (or ‘mound’). consessu, 
prob. local abl., though it might also be taken as dat. after verb of motion, 
like zt caelo clamor, etc. medium, proleptic after tulit. exstructo 
(neuter adj. used as subst.) denotes some sort of erection, either platform or 
mound. ji 

307. ferre, see on 1. 247 above. The handle of the axe is ornamented 
with raised silver work. 

309. caput nectentur, see on iv. 137. 

311, 312. The quiver may have been really Amazonian, as the Amazons 
helped the Trojans (i. 490) ; and the arrows Thracian, Thrace being allied 
with Troy (iii. 15). But perhaps Amazoniam and Threiciis are merely 
ornamental epithets. 

313. tereti, ‘smooth’ or ‘shapely.’ tereti gemma is either descriptive 
abl. with fibula, or abl. instr. with subnectit, the gem acting as a 
button. 

316-318. corripiunt, ‘dash on to the course,’ limen, the starting- 
point. ultima signant, ‘ mark the goal,’ i.e. with their eyes as they run; 
cp. Plaut. Cist. iv. 2. 27 Certe eum signat locum, ubi ea (cistella) excidit 
(‘has her eyes on the place’). The rendering (Con.) ‘they—i.e. men sent 
to do so—are marking out the goal’ (by drawing a line or other means), 
involves an awkward change of subject; and besides this the time for 
marking out the goal is before the start, not while the race is in 
progress. 

324. Diores is so close behind Helymus (sub ipso) that his foremost 
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foot grazes (terit) Helymus’ hindmost, and he almost touches Helymus’ 
shoulder (incumbens umero). calx (heel) is used loosely for ‘ foot.’ 

325. supersint, transeat, vivid use of present subj. for pluperfect, ‘if 
the course were longer, etc.’ 

326. ‘He would slip past him to the front, or leave the contest un- 
decided,’ i.e. he would either win or make a dead heat of it. Such is the 
meaning, if we adopt the emendation ambiguumve for the MS. reading 
ambiguum@gue ; and it is exactly paralleled by Il. xxiii. 382 Kai wd xev 
mapéhaca , i) dupnpiotoy €Onxev. Con., retaining ambiguumgue, translates 
‘would slip to the front, and pass him who is now doubtful,’ i.e. would 
make him doubtful no longer, but defeated. He quotes II. xxiii. 526 ei 5é 
kc Ere MpoTépw yévero Spdpos apporeporow, TS Kev puy mapédaco’, odd’ dupn- 
piorov €Onxev. But according to this version the construction would be ex- 
ceedingly harsh and obscure, and moreover Helymus was as yet leading, 
and could not properly be called amzbzguus in the sense suggested. 

329. ut forte = ws érvxev, ‘as it happened that ;’ cp. 1. 388 wt comse- 
derat, vil. 509 wt forte scindebant. The sense ‘where’ (Catull. xi. 3 tus 
ut longe resonante Hoa Tunditur unda) hardly seems to occur in 
Virgil. 

332. ‘Could not keep his tottering step as he trod the soil.’ titubata, 
an instance of a past participle of an intrans. verb used in a passive sense ; 
cp. desuetus ii. 509, placttus iv. 38. 

337. Euryalus et. See on |. 284 above. 

339. palma, in loose apposition to Diores. 

340, 341. ora prima patrum, ‘ the gazing elders in the front rank.’ 

344, ‘And worth that wins more favour where the form is fair.’ veniens 
= ‘showing itself.’ 

346, 347. ‘ Who has succeeded to the prize, and reached the third place 
in vain, should the first reward be bestowed on Salius.’ Here, as often, the 
proper apodosis is not directly expressed, but only implied. If stated fully 
it would run, ‘ reached the third place, but it would be in vain, if the first 
reward,’ etc. Cp. 1. 355 below, mzerud .. . 22 tulisset, and Kcl. ix. 45 memi- 
ni numeros, st verba tenerem. reddantur, some MSS, read reddentur. 
For the sense ‘rendered’ or ‘assigned’ cp. xii. 817 ua superstitio superts 
quae reddita divis. 

355,356. laude = wzr/uie, ‘merit,’ asi. 461 sant hic etiam sua praemia 
Jaudi. tulisset, ‘had undone.’ For the constr. see on 1. 340 aboye. 

357. simul his = Gua Toio€ée, a poetical constr., found also in post-Aug. 
prose ; cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 86 semul his te, candide Furni, Prudens prae- 
tereo, Tac. Amn. iii. 64 pontifices et augures, seplemviris simul et sodalibus 
Augustalibus. 

859. artem, ‘the handiwork ;’ cp. Hor. Od. iv, 8. 5 divete me sctlicet 
artium’ (‘works of art’). Some editions read artes, a poetic plural. 

360. ‘ Which Greeks had taken down from Neptune’s hallowed doors,’ 
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i.e. from a Trojan temple; the shield (we must suppose) being afterwards 
captured from the Greeks, like that of Abas (iii. 286), though when this 
happened is not stated. Others take Danais as dat. incommodi—taken 
down as spoil from Greeks, who had fastened it up as an offering at Troy: 
but it is doubtful whether the phrase Danazs refixum could bear this mean- 
ing (refixum de poste et ademptum Danats). 

363. praesens almost = promptus, ready to act; ‘a spirit of em- 
prise.’ 

366. auro vittisque (hendiadys) = vztt7s auratis. Others refer auro to 
the custom of gilding the horns of a victim (G. i. 217), velatum being 
applied to both words bya strong zeugma. This iuvencus, however, is 
not intended for sacrifice, and the vittae are mere ornaments, like the 
coloured ribbons of a prize ox. 

368. ‘ Dares with his giant frame advances.’ 

372, 373. ‘Unconquered Butes huge of frame, who boasted that he came 
from Amycus’ Bebrycian clan.’ veniens se ferebat = nixeto épydpevos : 
for veniens cp. x. 544 ventens Marsorum montibus Umbro. Con, con- 
nects immani corpore with se ferebat (‘stalked along in giant bulk’), 
arguing that the use of se ferre as = zactare is unknown to Virgil. But it 
is in itself a perfectly legitimate meaning forthe phrase. Amycus, a mythic 
pugilistic champion (king of the Bebryces in Bithynia), killed by Pollux in 
a combat described in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 51 sqq. 

875. prima in proelia, ‘for the beginning of the fight.’ 

378. alius, ‘a match.’ 

880. alacris, masc., as Ter. Eum il. 3. 12 gued tu (Chaerea) es tristis, 
quidve es alacris? excedere, ‘ resign.’ 

384. quo... usque, ‘how long?’ 

387. gravis with castigat, ‘ severely.’ 

388. ut consederat, ‘as he chanced to be seated next him,’ see on 1. 329 
above. 

391. nobis, dat. ethicus: ‘ Where, pray, is that godlike teacher Eryx 
vaunted all for nought?’—i.e. how are we to see the result of his 
teaching ? 

394, 395. gloria, ‘ pride’ or ‘ambition; cp. G. iv. 205 fantus amor 
florum et generandt gloria mellis, Tac. Ann. i. 43 guos tam pudor ac gloria 
intrat. sed enim, ‘but in fact’ (dAdAd yap) ; cp. vi. 28 reginae sed enim 
maseratus anorem. 

397, 398. ‘ Had I that youth that once was mine, the youth that makes 
yon shameless braggart proud, etc. fuerat, for erat, a poetical usage; cp. 
x. 613 sz miht quae quondam fuerat . . . vis in amore foret, Ov. Ex Pont. 
ili. 3. 37 202 satis td fuerat ; stultus guogue carmina fect. 

403. intendere bracchia tergo, hypallage for zutendere bracchiis ter- 
gum ; see iv. 500 zxtenditque locum sertis. 

404. tantorum, etc., ‘so.vast the hides of seven huge oxen, all stiff 
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with lead and iron stitched in’—an exaggerated way of describing the vast- 
ness of the gauntlets. 

406. longeque recusat, ‘ and recoils far back.’ This seems on the 
whole better than the other possible translation, ‘ utterly rejects.’ 

411, 412. tristem, ‘grim.’ Eryx was killed by Hercules. germanus, 
Eryx was also a son of Venus (1. 24 above). 

414, his ego suetus, ‘ to these I was inured,’ /zs being the ordinary dat. 
after seetus. 

415. aemula, old age is regarded as a ‘jealous’ rival to youth. ‘ Nor 
envious eld as yet was sprinkled white upon my brows’ (Kenn.). 

418. ‘Ifthis be good Aeneas’ settled wish, and Acestes sanctions it with 
his authority.’ auctor, better taken with probat, as above, than with 
Acestes, ‘ Acestes my backer.’ 

421. duplicem amictum, the dimAa¢é of Homer, a mantle in which 
two cloths of different colours were so interwoven as to form one double 
cloth. 

422. The alliteration and the hypermeter (see on iv. 558) produce a 
metrical effect suggestive of something striking: ‘bares his massive-jointed 
limbs, his massive frame and thews.’ artus, ‘joints.’ 

426. in digitos arrectus, ‘ ontip-toe;’ ém dxpotatrooww depOels Apall. 
Rh. il. go. 

430-438. ‘ One quicker on his feet and trusting in his youth, the other 
stout with massive limbs——but his knees are feeble and unsteady beneath 
him, and tronbled panting shakes his huge frame. Many a blow they inter- 
change without effect ; many a blow they pile on the hollow-sounding ribs 
and wake loud echoes on the chest: fists play quick and fast round ears and 
temples, while jaw-bones rattle *neath some crashing blow. Firm stands 
Entellus (cp. mole swa stat x. 771), and in one unchanging posture shuns 
the blows by the motion of his body and watchful eye alone.’ ingeminant 
might be intrans., with vulnmera for nom. both to it and to dant; but in this 
case the change of subject from 1. 433 would be extremely harsh. aures, 


the ears were the part principally aimed at by ancient boxers. tela exit, 


poetical use of intrans. verb with acc., instead of prep. and case: cp. x1. 750 
vim virtbus extt, G. iii. 499 fontes avertitur, Aen. i. 580 erumpere nubem, 
ll. 731 ommeme evasisse vice. 

439. This simile is Virgil’s own. Apollonius Rhodius has one of a wave 
threatening to overwhelm a ship (ii. 70 sqq.). molibus, ‘engines.’ 

444. a vertice, ‘from above.’ 

446, 447. ultro, untouched by Dares. The same idea is repeated in 
ipse: it was the force of zs ow blow which brought him to the ground. 
gravis graviterque, repetition to heighten effect, as in Homer's péyas 
peyadwori. 

451. caelo, poetical dat. of recipient, with verb of motion, as i. 186 cae- 
logue educere, 398 demittimus Orco. 
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456, 457. aequore toto, ‘over all the plain;’ abl. of extent, common 
with Zofus ; cp. ii. 421 fotague agitavimus urbe. ille, pleonastic use of the 
pronoun for the purpose of emphasis. 

466. ‘Feel you not more than mortal strength, and Heaven’s favour 
changed?’ conversa, because his hitherto invincible career (ll. 370-374) 
has now been checked. The meaning of vires alias seems determined by 
cede deo: the gods, and especially Eryx, are fighting on the side of 
Entellus. 

473. superans animis, ‘in the height of his triumph ’—lit. ‘ in excess of 
spirits.’ 

479, 480. libravit, ‘swung,’ lit. ‘balanced.’ arduus, ‘rising high’ 
(to the stroke). illisit, sc. caestus. 

481. The monosyllabic termination well expresses the sudden fall of the ox. 
Cp. i. 105 zzsequitur cumulo praeruptus aguae mons ; Hor. A.P. 139 partu- 
rtunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

483. meliorem, i.e. ‘ better’ than the life of such a coward as Dares: 
cp. xii. 296 for the reverse idea of a man’s life being better than sheep or 
oxen. 

486. The MSS. are divided between dicit and fonzt; but the former is 
perhaps preferable, as fovz¢ may have arisen from a recollection of 1. 292. 

488. traiecto in fune, abl. of circumstance (as 27 zaculds 1. 37)—‘ with 
a string passed across it;’ cp. Hom. Il. xxiii. 853 tpypwva méAciay Aerrh 
poappivOw SHoev Todds. 

492. locus, ‘the turn’ (i.e. the lot denoting the turn) comes out (from 
the helmet) : é« & €Oope KAfpos Kuvéns II. vii. 182. 

493,494. modo victor, ‘late a prizeman:’ Mnestheus was second. 
oliva is a slight inconsistency with l. 246, where bay appears to be the 
naval wreath. 

496. iussus, by Athene: see Iliad iv. 86 sqq. confundere translates 
Hiomer’s avy y’ Spx’ €xevay (ib. 269). 

504. venit, ‘reaches the mark.’ 

505, 506. pennis, abl. of respect with timuitque exterrita, ‘ fluttered 
in affright.’ plausu, of the spectators (dtdp KeAddnoay ’Axaot Il. xxiii. 
869). 

507, 508. ‘ Next keen Mnestheus took his stand and drew his bow as he 
aimed on high, and eye and shaft found level true.’ adducto, of the string 
drawn to the chest, Nevpjy wey wal@ médagey Il. iv. 123. Virgil follows 
Homer’s description of the second shot with which Meriones kills the dove 
after Teucer had cut the cords, except that Meriones snatches the bow from 
‘Teucer’s hand. 

511. innexa pedem, ‘ tied by the foot ;’ see on iv. 5009. 

512. alta seems better than the other reading atva, which might be in- 
troduced to agree with mera nude 1. 516, and is at any rate a mere epithet : 
whereas ‘to the clouds above’ has point. 
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513. rapidus, ‘hurriedly:’ omepydpyevos 8 apa Mnpidvns Hom. 7. ¢. 
fratrem, Pandarus is a deified patron of archery, as Entellus of boxing. 

520. contendit, some MSS. give contorsit, which, though less appro- 
priate, might have been used, as we have had /orséstz in 1. 497 above. 
But there seems no reason to alter contendit, which is supported by 
Nonius. 

521. ‘ Displaying his veteran skill and twanging bow.’ For the quantity 
of patér see on iv. 64. 

522-524. ‘ Hereupon a strange sight suddenly meets our eyes, appointed 
for a solemn sign ; the great event in after years explained it, and all too 
late did fear-inspiring seers proclaim its omens ’—i.e. its meaning was not 
understood till the time of fulfilment. The reference is to some subsequent 
event in the history of Sicily—perhaps the wars with Rome and fall of 
Syracuse B.C. 212. The old explanation was that the burning of the ships 
was the event referred to ; but this disaster was too slight, and too easily re- 
paired, to suit the present description. 

525. liquidis in nubibus, ‘the clouds of heaven:’ cp. 1. 217 der 
liguidum, ‘ through the sky.’ 

534, exsortem ducere honores, ‘draw a prize out of due course,’ 
exsortem being adverbial. Some MSS. give honxorem, ‘draw a special prize.’ 
But honores has much stronger MS. authority, and being the harder read- 
ing, is probably to be preferred. 

537, 538. in magno munere, abl. of circumstance, ‘as (i.e. under the 
conditions of) a noble gift;’ cp. viii. 273 tantarum in munere laudum 
Cingite, etc., Cic. Verr. ii. 3. § 115 hoc vix ab Apronio in summo beneficio 
pro tis tmpetratum est. On ferre...dederat see on 1. 247 above. 

541. ‘Nor did good Eurytion grudge the honour set above his own.’ 
For construction (usually accus. of what is grudged) cp. Cic. Rull. 
§ 102 zt gui honort inviderunt meo, Phil. vi. 4 non invidebit huic meae 
gloriae. 

542. quamvis with indic. Hor. Od. i. 28.13 guamvis ... concesserat, 
Liv. ii. 40 guamvis ... perveneras: never in Cicero except in a passage 
where (Or. iii. 23. 86) he joins to his discourse a verse of Lucilius. 

543. proximus donis, “next ia gifts.’ 

545 sqq. This account of the ‘Ludus Troianus’ was a compliment to 
Augustus, who (Suetonius, Aug. 43) had revived it at Rome, and also to 
prominent Romans whose sons, perhaps, had recently appeared in it. Asa 
special feature and surprise, not mentioned in the programme (Il. 66 sqq.), 
it heightens the liberality of Aeneas, and forms a pleasant contrast to the 
intense excitement of previous competitions. certamine, ‘the games’ in 
general. 

547. Epytiden, Periphas, the son of Epytus (Hzvriéns), is mentioned in 
the Iliad (xvii. 323) as herald of Anchises. 

549. cursus instruxit equorum, ‘has marshalled the manceuvres of 
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his cavalry,’ a Virgilian variety for the ordinary phrase, zzstruere equt- 
tatum, 

550. ducat, petitio obliqua after dice=2fera, avo, ‘in honour of his 
grandsire,’ 

553. pariter, ‘in line.’ 

556. tonsa, ‘trim.’ From 1. 673 it appears that they wore helmets: 
but it is better to suppose that Virgil has been guilty of a slight incon- 
sistency, than that the wreath was worn over, or just underneath, the 
helmet. 

558, 559. The zorgues (‘a pliant circlet of twisted gold’) was worn 
loosely round the neck, resting on the top of the chest (pectore summo). 

560-562. terni=//es, i. e. one leader for each troop: bis seni, distri- 
butive; twelve to each leader. agmine partito, the whole body was 
divided into three companies. paribus magistris, i.e. ductoribus: each 
troop having its own captain. 

564-567. referens, ‘recalling.’ auctura Italos, ‘to swell the Italian 
nation,’ i.e. through his descendants. Polites, a son of Priam, killed by 
Pyrrhus at the capture of Troy, see ii. 526 foll. quem... albam, ‘riding 
on a Thracian steed with spots of white—a steed with white pasterns on 
each foot, and a white blaze upon his lofty forehead.’ vestigia pedis, a 
periphrasis for pedes, primi denoting the front part of each foot. 

568. Atii, in compliment to Atia, mother of Augustus. She was daughter 
of M. Atius Balbus and Julia, a sister of Julius Caesar. 

572. Repeated from 1. 538 above. 

573. Trinacriis must be the right reading, the contrast being between 
the Sidonian horse of Iulus, and the Sicilian horses on which the rest were 
mounted. But the best MSS. are divided between 7%2zacrzz, which would 
be extremely flat as an epithet of Acestes; and 77zzacr¢ae, which, if con- 
strued with pubes, would be contrary to fact. 

576. veterumque parentum, ‘ ancestors.’ 

578. lustravere in equis, ‘surveyed on horseback.’ 

580-587. ‘They gallop asunder in even order, and break up the three 
companies with parted bands; and again at call they wheel round, and 
charge with levelled spears. Then they essay new movements to and fro, 
still confronting one another; cut circle across circle alternate, and raise the 
semblance of an armed battle. Now they expose their backs in flight, now 
level their spears for the charge, now ride abreast in truce.’ terni, each of 
the three companies divides into two chori, or bands, one of which goes off 
to the right, the other to the left. Then the three chorz on the right, and 
the three chor? on the left, turn round and charge one another. This is 
better than to suppose that the boys begin by being in ove body, and then 
break up into these companies. inde alios, the language is here purposely 
indefinite, and it is useless to try and ascertain the exact nature of the evo- 
lutions. They are merely a confused maze of charges, retreats, and circles 
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entangling circles. adversi spatiis, lit. ‘opposite in their courses,’ i.e. 
throughout the evolutions each chorus retains its position directly opposite 
its neighbour. 

588-591. ‘As once in lofty Crete; so legend tells, the labyrinth had its 
path inwoyen among blind walls, and the tangled puzzle of its thousand 
ways, to baffle progress by a maze beyond comprehension and without 
return.’ signa sequendi, the marks by which one follows the path. fal- 
leret, the subj. denotes purpose. error, cp. Catull. lxii. 114, 115 me 
labyrintheis a flexibus egredientem Tecti frustraretur inobservabilis error. 

593. impediunt, make intricate and entangled movements; texunt, 
interweave charge with retreat. Both words bring out the comparison 
between the manceuvres and the labyrinth. 

595. The words luduntque per undas are omitted in one of the best 
MSS., and added in a later hand in two of the others. But they are unob- 
jectionable in themselves, and improve the passage. 

602. ‘ The game’ (i.e. honos = ‘ observance’) ‘ is now called “ Troy,” the 
boys the ‘‘ Trojan band.”’ For the agreement of dicitur with predicate 
rather than subject cp. Ter. And. iii. 3. 23 amantium trae amorts tntegratio 
est. Troia was the name of the game (Suet. Caes. 39 Zvozam lustt turma 
puerorum): and to place the comma at pueri and translate, ‘the boys are 
called Troy, the band the Trojan band,’ seems very needless. 

604-699. Iris, sent by Juno, urges the Trojan women to burn the ships 
and save themselves from a further voyage. See Introd. to this book, 

604, 605. hine, ‘ hereupon,’sothe best MSS. fidem novavit, ‘ changed 
her old faith for new’ (Con.). tumulo, dat. of the recipient. referunt 
sollemnia, ‘ pay the appointed rites.’ 

608. saturata dolorem, Gk. constr. of acc. after passive verb. See on 
ly. 509. 

609, 610. illa... virgo, parallel to the Homeric use, e. g. Il. iii. 118 
avTap 6 TadévBiov mpoter xpelwy “Ayapépuvwy, in which the pronoun first ob- 
scurely indicates the subject which is afterwards more directly introduced : 
cp. x. 198 zlle etiam patrits agmen erit Ocnus ab oris. mille coloribus, 
descriptive abl. = mz/ticolorem. 

616. superesse, use of infin. to express emotion ; cp. i. 37 mene tncepto 
desistere victam. 

619. faciem, ‘shape,’ 

620. Tmarii, of Tmarus, a hill in Epirus: Beroe must then have left 
Troy with Helenus, married in Epirus, and (perhaps as a widow) left Epirus 
with Aeneas (iii. 472 sqq.). The MSS. vary between TMARII, TMARI, and 
MARI. The y.1. Zsmardz (of Ismarus in Thrace) in one late MS. is internally 
plausible ; Thrace and Troy being allied countries (iii. 15), so that a Trojan 
might well marry a Thracian. But the only trace of it in good MSS. is an 
attempt to correct MARI to IMMARI. 

621. fuissent, subj. in virtual oratio obliqua—‘ who, she knew, had once 
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had rank and name and children.” The clause is thus referred to the mind 
of Iris, and suggests her reason for choosing the form of Beroe. 

623, 624. quas... traxerit gives the reason of miserae. 

626. Virgil’s chronology here seems inconsistent with i. 755, where the 
time of Aeneas’ arrival at Carthage is called the septima aestas of wan- 
dering: for we are told (1. 46 above) that at the time of the games a year 
has passed since the funeral of Anchises. That year must have been spent 
at Carthage after Dido’s speech at the end of Aen.i: so that the year of 
the games would be the ezghth, not the seventh, post Troiae excidium. 
The details of the chronology, however, are indefinite (see Kenn. Excursus 
to Aen, v. 626): and we may suppose that a final revision, had Virgil lived 
to make it, would have removed such actual discrepancies as that under 
notice. 

627, 628. freta, terras, poetical acc. of extent with ferimur; cp. i. 
524 maria omnia vecli. saxa, sidera with emensae. 

633, 634. ‘ Shall no town now bear the name of Troy?’ 

639. prodigiis, dat. ethicus, so far as they are concerned. ‘Nor dosuch 
prodigies brook delay.’ quattuor, Servius suggests that one was raised 
by each of the four captains in the ship race. 

650. dudum, ‘ but now.’ The force of Pyrgo’s appeal depends on a 
short interval being implied—‘ This cannot be Beroe, whom she has only 
just left unable to move.’ 

G51. tali quod, etc., ‘to think that she alone was: absent,’ etc., the subj. 
of virtual orat. obliqua. 

655, 656.. ‘ Distracted between fatal love of the land they possess, and the 
realm which calls them with the voice of destiny.” miserum, because it 
leads them to such excesses. 

657. paribus alis, ‘even wings.’ 

658. ‘Traced a huge bow in her flight:’ the track of her flight was 
marked by the appearance of a rain-bow. 

660. focis penetralibus, ‘the hearths within,’ i.e. in the centre of each 
home, connected with the worship of Lares and Penates: ep. Catull. lxviii. 
102 penetrales focos ; Cic. N. D. ii. 27. 67 (explaining the name Penates) ab 
co quod penilus insident ; ex quo etiam ‘ penetrales’ a poetis vocantur. 

663. abiete, abl. of resp., ‘sterns of painted firwood.’ The ordinary 
expression would have been pzcta abiete puppes. 

664. tumulum, ‘the tomb of Anchises.’ cuneos, ‘the wedge-shaped 
blocks of seats in the amphitheatre.’ 

686. respiciunt, ‘look back and see,’ an exceptional usage. 

667-669. ut...sic. Ascanius rode up just as he was; see note on 
1. 329 above. acer equo, ‘riding hard.” magistri, his guardians; cp. 
1.546. exanimes, ‘breathless’ (with pursuing him). 

676, 677. diversa, virtually adverbial ; hzc zlluc per litora. sicubi, sc. 
sunt— some rocky cave.’ 
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678, 679. piget, etc., ‘hateful is their own deed and the light of day; 
with sobered hearts they know their friends again, and Juno is driven from 
their souls.’ 

682, 683. stuppa, ‘tow,’ used to close the interstices of the planks. 
vapor, ‘heat,’ as in Lucr. i. 664 Aestifer denis utd lumen tacit alque vapo- 
rem, toto corpore, ‘over all their frame ;’ abl. of place. 

686. auxilio vocare, ‘summons to his aid,’ dat. of purpose, like 
habere quaestuz, vitio dare, etc. in auxilium would be the usual ex- 
pression. 

687-689. exosus, sc. ¢s. si quid... humanos, an appeal to what 
Jupiter has been to them in time past—‘if thine old loving-kindness e’er 
looks down on human troubles.’ pietas, which generally denotes the 
dutiful feeling of men to gods or those who have claims. upon them, here 
denotes the reciprocal feeling of gods to. men (Con.). Cp. ii. 536 s¢ gua 
est caelo pietas, iv. 382 pia numina. 

691, 692. quod superest, ‘all that is left (for you to inflict and us to 
suffer),’ cp. xii. 643 Exscindine domos, id rebus defuit unum, Perpetiar? 
and the common usage of the phrase in Lucretius. Another interpretation 
is ‘what is left of us,’ making god superest acc. after demitte. But the in- 
sertion of si mereor certainly suggests. that me should be supplied as the 
object of demztze. 

693-697. ‘ Scarce had he spoken, when with bursts of rain a dark storm 
furiously raged, and thunder shook hill and plain; down poured from all 
the sky its murky stores of rain, black with misty southern blasts, and the 
ships are filled to overflowing.’ sine more, of lawless violence, cp. vii. 
377 stne more furit lymphata per urbem. ardua terrarum, neut. plur. 
with partitive gen., like occulta saltuum, angusta viarum, etc. densis, 
thick with clouds, cp. Georg. iii. 196 aguzlo densus. super is taken by 
Con. and others as = desuper, a meaning which it could hardly bear. 

702. mutabat, lit. ‘shifted about: ’ ‘ was pondering great cares now one 
way, now another, in his changeful heart.’ 

704. Nautes. According to the legend he was the priest of Pallas, and 
brought the Palladium from. Troy to Rome, whence it passed to his descend- 
ants, the Roman Nautii. 

706,707. These two lines are parenthetical, explaining the nature of the 
power given by Pallas to Nautes; ‘’twas she that interpreted for him what 
Heaven’s great wrath foreboded, or the course of fate required.’ quae goes 
with responsa,. the responses, in poetical language, being identified with 
the events themselves.. Ribb. reads hac (sc. arte): but MSS. agree in haec. 

708. solatus =rapapv0ovpevos. isque resumes the sentence interrupted 
at 1. 706, the past part. being used, as occasionally in Virgil, with a present 
force: cp. Aen. i. 481 /unsae, Georg. i. 339 operatus. 

714. ‘All who have begun to weary of their high emprise and of your 
fortunes.’ 
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717. habeant, petitio obliqua with sine. 

718 permisso, i.e, by Aeneas. 

720. Another reading is anzmumt, acc. of the part.: but amimo is the 
best attested. 

721, 722. subvecta, ‘upwafted.’ facies, ‘image.’ caelo, Anchises is 
said to come down from /eavem, because in the present case it is a vision 
sent by Jupiter which appears (Il. 726), and not the actual shade of 
Anchises in Elysium. 

726. classibus, poetical dat. of recipient, instead of the usual prepo- 
sition and case: cp. Ecl. vii. 47 solstetdum pecort defendite. 

730. ‘A hardy race of savage life awaits your conquering hand in 
Latium,’ 

734. tristes umbrae, ‘those gloomy shades,’ in apposition to Tar- 
tara: so the best MSS. The other reading ¢réstesve wmbrae (for which 
however there is not much support) would be only a repetition of impia 
Tartara; thongh Con. thinks it might imply the intermediate region 
between Tartarus and Elysium. 

735. colo | huc, the hiatus is justified by the caesura, and by the break in 
the sense. 

738, 739. ‘ And now farewell; for dewy Night is in her mid career; I 
feel the breath of cruel morning’s panting steeds.’ So the Ghost in Hamlet, 
i. 5. 58—‘ But soft! methinks I scent the moming air;’ ib. 88 sqq. ‘ Fare 
thee well at once! The glowworm shows the matin to be near. .. Adieu, 
adieu, adieu !’ 

741. quo deinde ? ‘ Where next”-(or ‘now’)? 

744, The Lar was the household god. The ‘shrine of aged (canae) 
Vesta’ was the hearth, the centre of the family worship, with its never- 
dying fire. 

746. arcessit, the parallel form accerszt is given by some of the oldest 
MSS. 

749. consiliis, dat., ‘his plans are not delayed.’ 

750, 751. transcribunt (adapted from the more usual ascrbere) implies 
enrolment in a fresh city. deponunt, etc., ‘and put on shore all those that 
will, the souls that long no more for high renown.’ For egentes of feeding 
a want (Greek Séoua, English ‘to want’) cp. Plaut. Asin. iii. 3. 1 Zed 
amans abeuntis egeo, Hor. A. P. 154 SZ plausords eges aulaca manentis. 

753. A hypermetric line: see on iv. 558. 

754. ‘In number few, their courage keen for war.’ For the apposition 
cp. xi. 338 largus opum et lingua melior, sed frigida bello Dextera. 

755. designat aratro, according to the Roman custom in founding 
cities, as exemplified in the story of Romulus and Remus, 

758. ‘ Proclaims a court, and gives laws to the elders he has summoned.’ 
indicit forum, cp. the phrase agere forum, ‘hold a court.’ 

759. There was a famons temple of Venus on Mount Eryx. 
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761. Anchises as a hero has a répevos Bwyds re Oujes (Od. viii. 363 etc.) 
assigned to him. 

763. placidi, etc., ‘calm winds allow the sea to rest.’ The winds are 
said to do that which by absenting themselves they allow to be done: cp. 
Ecl. ii. 26 et placidum ventis staret mare ; Soph. Aj. 674 devav § dnpa 
TVEULATWY exolpice STévovTa TévTOV. 

766. noctemque diemque, acc. after morantur, ‘ prolong the night 
and the day.’ 

768. ‘To whom the face of the deep once seemed so cruel, and its very 
name intolerable. The MSS. vary between nomen and zumen (‘its 
power’); but the latter expression would be very unusual, as Virgil does 
not speak of the sea as a god. 

774-776. tonsae, ‘trim.’ caput evinctus, for the constr. see on iv. 
137- procul, ‘apart.’ proicit, so the MSS.; porricét Forb., Con. and 
other editors. See on 1. 238 above. 

785, 786. media de gente Phrygum, ‘from the very heart of 
Phrygia.’ traxe=fraxisse ; cp. iv. 682 exstinxti, xi. 118 vixet. 

793. per scelus with actis, ‘ goaded to crime,’ cp. the Greek &’ tBpews 
poAely, 

795. terrae, dat., where in prose the ordinary constr. would have been 
tm with the abl. 

796, 797. ‘For the rest, may it be lawful in thy sight that we should 
sail safely over the sea.’ quod superest might also be taken to=‘the 
remnant ;’ cp. 1. 691, where there is a similar doubt. tibi, dat. ethicus, 
quod per te licet: Con. however takes dare vela ¢z2b¢ (Neptuno) as analo- 
gous to such phrases as dare vela ventis, and=‘ spread sails to thee.’ 

805-807. exanimata, sc. metu, as Cic. Cat. iv. 2. § 3 meque meani 
mentem non domum saepe revocat exanimata uxor et abiecta metu filia. 
repleti; so Xanthus in IL. xxi. 219 Ovd€ Ti wy dvvapar mpoxéey pdoy eis 
ada Stay Srewdpevos ververat. 

809. The combat of Aeneas with Achilles is described in Il. xx. 158 sqq. 
nec dis ... aequis; so Achilles in Il. xx. 334 “Os ced dua xpetoowr Kal 
pirrepos dOavaro:or. 

810, 811. nube cava, ‘enfolding mist.’ periurae Troiae, in allusion 
to the story of Laomedon cheating Apollo and Neptune of their promised 
reward for building Troy. 

817. auro, i.e. aureo zugo, instrumental abl. This seems better than to 
take it as dative =currud aureo. 

818. manibusque, etc., ‘ gives free play to the flowing reins.’ 

820, 821. ‘Down sink the waves: the heaving surface of the deep lies 
smooth beneath his thundering wheels; the storm-clouds vanish from the 
expanse of heaven.’ aquis, abl. of respect, lit. ‘is smoothed in respect of 
its waters.’ 

$22. cete, Greek plural, =«777; so mele Lucret. ii. 412, pelage ib. v. 36. 
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829. intendi bracchia velis (lit. ‘stretch the yardarms with sails’) = 
‘stretch the sails on the yardarms,’ a Virgilian inversion for zz¢endi vela 
brachiis. Cp. 1. 403 zntendere brachia tergo, iv. 306 intenditque locunt 
sertis. 

830-832. ‘Each crew alike haul the sheet; now left, now right, with 
one accord they spread the sails; alike they turn and turn again the lofty 
yardarms’ points; a favouring breeze bears on the fleet.’ una, pariter, 
not of all the sailors in one ship, but of all the ships in the fleet, taking 
their cue from the leading vessel, and shifting their sails to one side and 
another to catch a varying breeze. fecere pedem (cp. facere vela, ‘make 
sail’) =‘ to work the sheet’ (Gk. mors), the sheet being a rope fastened to 
each of the lower corners of the sail, to keep it in position; and as the 
sail was shifted the sheet had of course to be tightened or relaxed. cornua 
torquent, as the sails were turned to one side or the other, the extremities 
of the yards would be turned at the same time. sua flamina, cp. Hor. 
Epod. ix. 30 veutis 2turus non suis. 

835. The meta marked the turning-point in the course, and so is called 
media, ‘ half way.’ 

844, 845. ‘Fairly blow the breezes; *tis the hour for rest. Lay down 
your head, and steal your weary eyes from toil” aequatae, i.e. blowing 
evenly and steadily. datur, ‘is appointed;’ cp. 1.798 s¢ dant ea moenia 
Parcae. iabori, poetical use of dat. of indirect object instead of the more 
usual preposition and case: cp. Ecl. vii. 47 solstitzum pecord defendtte. 

850, 851. ‘ For why should I entrust Aeneas to the deceitful breezes— 
myself too so often beguiled by the treachery of a calm sky.’ et=‘and 
that too.’ Some editors take auris as abl. with deceptus, supplying a 
dative after credam, et being then a mere copula between auris and 
fraude. But the run of the lines seems to make it certain that auris 
should be taken with credam. 

853. nusquam, poetical for snguan. 

857. primos, adverbial, ‘ degwzz to relax.’ 

858. et, the ordinary way of expressing the relation between this clause 
and the preceding one would be by a temporal conjunction (gecam): but e¢ 
is here used for the sake of variety. Cp. Ecl. vii. 7 zpse caper deerraverat, 
atque ego Daphnin Aspicio: and see below on vi. 162. 

861. ales with se sustulit, ‘rose upon his wings.’ 

864, 865. adeo is enclitic, emphasising iam, as 1. 268 above. For the 
Sirens see Hom. Od. xii. 39 sqq. Virgil introduces the new idea of 
scopulos, as if the danger was that of shipwreck; and omits all mention 
of the characteristic feature in the Homeric story—the Sirens’ song. The 
expression difficiles quondam seems to be an oversight, as Aeneas himself 
belonged to the heroic age. 
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AENEAS lands at Cumae in Italy, as directed by Helenus (iii. 441) ; and 
after hearing from the Sibyl the oracle of Apollo (ll. 43~97), receives her 
instructions for his promised descent into the lower world to visit Anchises 
(v. 732). He pays funeral rites to Misenus (ll. 156-235); and then in 
company with the Sibyl begins the descent (1. 262). They cross the Styx 
(Il. 385-425), and visit, first, the neutral region assigned to those whose life 
had been untimely cut short—infants, suicides, persons unjustly condemned, 
victims of unrequited love (as Dido), and warriors fallen in battle (ll. 
426-547); secondly, Tartarus, the place of punishment (ll. 548-627); 
thirdly, Elysium, ‘a heroic Valhalla for prowess, genius, and worth’ (Il. 
637 sqq.). Here they meet the shade of Anchises, who unfolds the doctrine 
of the anima mundi and transmigration of souls, and shows them the 
shades hereafter to return to earth as the great names in Roman history, 
among them the young Marcellus (ll. 724-893) ; finally dismissing Aeneas 
through the ivory gate. 

This visit of Aeneas to the underworld is a reproduction of the vexvia of 
Homer (Od. xi), enlarged and varied with much detail by the poetical art 
of Virgil. Homer describes a place of shadowy existence, where the vexvav 
dyevnva xdapnva live an objectless life: Virgil has a territory mapped out 
into regular divisions, with precise detail instead of shadowy outline. The 
last and most characteristic scene of the picture is entirely his own. The 
central object of the poem, the glory of Rome and of Augustus (see Introd. 
to Aen. i), suggests the prophetic anticipation by Anchises of the future 
history of Rome, as he points to the spirits of Romans yet to be. This 
involves the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which puts all spirits, after 
their deliverance from the body, through a definite period of purgation, and 
sends them up to earth to reanimate other frames. This philosophical 
speculation on the state after death is, strictly speaking, inconsistent with 
those simpler and more popular notions of future reward and punishment 
and a localised Elysium and Tartarus which meet us in the Platonic pio, 
and which Virgil reproduces in the earlier portions of this book. The two 
lines of thought, however, are mingled not only in the poetry of Pindar, but 
in the prose of Plato (e.g. in the ‘ Phaedo’ and ‘Republic’ book x): and 
Virgil embodies them both as fit vehicles for poetic imagination, ‘The 
ordinary popular mythology is put side by side with the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and the reader is left to harmonise them as he can.’ 

The notion that Aeneas’ descent into the shades is an allegorical descrip- 
tion of initiation into the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries rests, as Conington 
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shows (Introd. to Aen. vi), merely on a few resemblances of details, and on 
the unwarranted assumption that there was any recognised doctrine upon 
the lower world which the mysteries copied in detail. There may be some 
relation between Virgil’s conceptions and the Orphic mysteries ; and Prof. 
Nettleship points out that the two bards mentioned by name are Orpheus 
and Musaeus (Aen. vi. 645, 667): but the story of Orpheus had struck his 
imagination before he wrote the sixth Aeneid. All that we can say is that 
this book ‘reflects in a poetry rare, exquisite, luminous, majestic, the tangled 
growth of ideas, mythical, mystical, and philosophical, which had sprung 
up between the times represented by the Odyssey and those of Virgil.’ 


2. Euboicis ; Cumae being a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, so Chad- 
cidica arce, 1. 17 below. 

4. fundabat, the imperfect, as Con. suggests, perhaps expresses the 
length of time occupied in mooring the several ships. 

6-8. semina, cp. zgvzs semina Lucr. vi. 163, onéppa mupds Od. v. 174. 
tecta in apposition with silvas. rapit, ‘plunder’ (for fuel). The search 
for wood and water is being described (/gnatio, aguatio in military lan- 
guage); and the rendering ‘scours’ (in pursuit of game) seems less appro- 
priate. Cp. below ll. 179-182 ctr in antiquam silvam, stabula alta 
Jerarum, procumbunt piceae, etc., where, as here, wild beasts are mentioned, 
though the purpose of entering the forest is not to hunt, but to get timber. 

9-12. ‘But good Aeneas hies him away (procul) to the hill, where 
Apollo reigns on high (altus), the Sibyl’s dread retreat—the Sibyl, in 
whom the Delian seer inspires high thoughts, unfolding things to be.’ 
procul belongs to the whole sentence, and refers to the distance of both 
cave and temple from the spot where Aeneas lands. mentem animumque, 
a poetical tautology, as Lucr. i. 74 omime tmmensum peragravit mente ant- 
moque ; Cic. Legg. i. 22. 5 anzmo ac mente conceperit. 

13. Triviae lucos, the grove of Diana, which lay in front of the temple 
of Apollo. The Sibyl was Phoebt Triviaegue sacerdos, |. 35 below. 

16,17. enavit, ‘sailed forth ;’ cp. Luer. iii. 590 (of the departing soul) 
Quum prolapsa foras enaret in acris auras. gelidas ad Arctos, ‘ to the 
cold north,’ Cumae lying northwards from Crete. Chalcidica, see on 
lee 

18,19. his, virtually adverbial; ‘here first brought safe to earth. 
remigium alarum, ‘the oarage of his wings:’ cp. Lucr. vi. 743 remidez 
oblitae pennarum, Aesch. Agam. 52 Trepiywv épeTmotow épecodpevor. 

20-80. The scenes wrought by Daedalus on the doors of his temple. 
Androgeus, son of Minos, for whose murder the Athenians (Cecropidae) 
had to pay a yearly tribute of seven youths (and seven maidens, not here 
mentioned by Virgil) to feed the Minotaur. 

22, 23. corpora, periphrastic, like the Gk. Sépas, ep. ii. 18 delecta virum 
sortitt corpora furtim Includunt. stat, etc. ‘There stands the um, the 
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lots drawn; on the other side corresponds the Gnosian land, rising from the 
sea. The sculpture of Crete was a ‘ pendant’ to that of Athens. 

24. hic, i.e. on the Cretan side. supposta furto, ‘stealthily mated,’ 
furto being =furtim, as in iv. 337 abscondere furto fugam. 

27. ‘ Here was that house at which he toiled, with the puzzle that none 
might unravel.’ labor domus, as oferum laborem G. ii. 155, Aen. i. 455. 

28. reginae, ‘the princess, i.e. Ariadne, daughter of Minos, who feli 
in love with Theseus, and for whose sake Daedalus presented him with the 
thread by which he was enabled to find his way through the labyrinth. sea 
enim, ‘ however, like dAAd ydp in Greek: cp. i. 19 progentem sed enim... 
duct audierat. 

30. vestigia, i.e. of Theseus. 

31. sineret, protasis with sz omitted: cp. Cic. Verr. 3. 97 negaret hac 
aestimatione se usum, vos 1d credidissetis. The imperf. subj. here denotes 
what might have been the case, ‘ had grief permitted, thou wouldst have had,’ 
etc. 

33. omnia, dissyllable by synizesis ; cp. vii. 237 verba precaniia, 

38. intacto, ‘ that has not felt the yoke.’ 

39. praestiterit, ‘it were best,’ the subj. being used to avoid the harsh- 
ness of a direct statement. 

40. morantur, ‘ delay (to execute) the rites enjoined ;’ cp. zwssos hono- 
ves iil. 547. 

42-44, The adytum, whence comes the oracular response (I. 98), is a 
cavern in the rock like that at Delphi. centum is of course a poetical 
expression for a large number; and all that we need understand is that 
there are a number of perforations in the rock, converging in the adytum. 

45. limen, sc. aztrz. 

46-53. cui talia, etc., ‘as thus she speaks before the door, her face, her 
colour change, her hair dishevelled flies; her bosom pants, her wild heart 
swells with frenzy; taller she seems, her voice no mortal voice, since the 
nearer presence of the god inspires her. ‘So slow,” she cries, ‘‘ at vows 
and prayers? Aeneas of Troy so slow? Naught else shall part asunder the 
mighty portals of the spell-bound shrine.”’ maior videri, like nzveus 
vidert Hor. Od. iv. 2. 59, an explanatory infin. in imitation of the Greek. 
cessas in vota, a Virgilian variation for the ordinary constr. 77 votis or a 
votts. enim, referring to the suppressed thought (fer preces). Forattonitae 
ep. Lucan. ii. 21 ste funere primo Attonitae tacueredomus. By a striking per- 
sonification the feelings of the worshippers are transferred to the shrine itself. 

57-60. direxti=direxistz, cp. accestis i. 201, traxe vy. 786. penitus 
repostas, ‘lying far away.’ Massylum, an example of the old gen. in 
-um, not uncommon in poetry in the case of names of peoples, cp. Achzvum, 
Italum, Rutulum, etc. Syrtibus, dat. after praetenta. 

62. ‘Thus far alone may Trojan ill-hap have followed us.’ fuerit, jus- 
sive use of subj. 

P 
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64. obstitit, ‘offended ;’ so Sil. It. xvii. 551 tantumne obstat mea gloria 
divis ? 

67. fatis, probably dat., ‘due to my destiny,’ though it might be taken 
as abl. 

68. agitata, ‘ storm-tossed, 

69 sqq. An anachronistic allusion to the Ludi Apollinares, established 
B.C. 212, and to the temple of Palatine Apollo founded by Augustus B.C. 
28, To this temple the Sibylline books were moved from the Capitol, 
under charge of guéndecimviri (Hor. Carm. Saec. 70) ; and it was the seat 
of the famous ‘ Palatine’ Library. Propertius (iii. 23 ed. Paley) describes the 
temple, at whose consecration he was present, as built claro marmore, with 
a statue of Apollo between those of Latona and Diana (Trivia). 

72,73. sortes, ‘oracles,’ i.e. the Sibylline books. lectos viros, the 
guindecimviré referred to in the previous note. 

74. foliis, Aeneas makes this request following the advice of Helenus in 
iii. 440, who had warned him that the Sibyl wrote her prophecies on leaves, 
which were scattered by the wind when the cavern door opened. 

76. canas, petitio obliqua. dedit, ‘made an end.’ Dare in Lucret. and 
Virg. often =‘ make,’ ‘ cause,’ etc. Cp. iil. 70 placataque vente Dant maria, 
Lucret. v. 348 darent late cladem. 

77-80. ‘But, still resisting Phoebus, the seer tosses wildly in awful guise 
within the cave, to shake from her breast the mighty god: so much the 
more he plies her raving lips, tames her wild heart, and moulds her by con- 
straint to his will.’ The metaphor is that of a wild horse trying to throw 
its rider; hence patiens, excussisse, os fatigat, premendo. immanis 
with bacchatur. si possit, ‘to see if she can.’ excussisse, perf. for 
present, a poetical licence especially common in elegiacs because of its 
metrical convenience. 

81. patuere, notice the perf. to express instantaneous action. 

84. terrae, possessive gen., pericula being understood. There is a 
variant ¢evva, which is easier, but not so well supported. 

86. ‘ But they shall not also wish that they had come ’—i. e. they shall 
wish moreover that they had not—they shall sorely repent it. 

88, 89. All the elements of disaster before Troy will be reproduced—the 
rivers to carry off dead corpses (cp. i. 100 fot Stmozs correpta sub undis... 
fortia corpora volvit), the hostile camp, the leader goddess-born, like 
Achilles. Probably the rivers Tiber and Numicus are intended to answer to 
the Simois and Xanthus. The Rutulian camp corresponds to that of the 
Greeks; Turnus, son of the nymph Venilia (x. 76), to Achilles. Latio, 
local abl. 

90,91. addita strengthens nee usquam aberit—‘ Juno shall haunt the 
Trojans, and never leave their side.’ So Hor. Od. iii. 4. 78 neguitiae addi- 
tus Custos. cum =guo tempore. 

93. coniunx hospita, ‘ an alien bride,’ i. e. Lavinia. 
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96. quam, etc., “go on more boldly than your fortune shall allow, a 
thetorical exaggeration, but an effective one. It would be possible to trans- 
late ‘as far as fortune shall allow,’ on the analogy of guwam potest ; cp. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 114 guam volent, illi cedant. But this seems less likely. 
Qua, an easier reading, is given by some editors, but has hardly any MS. 
support. 

97. Graia urbe, Pallanteum, the capital of Evander’s kingdom. 

98-101. ‘In such strain does Cumae’s Sibyl utter her dread riddles from 
the shrine, wrapping truth in mystery, while her moaning fills the cave: so 
in her raving mouth Apollo shakes the reins, and plies the goad beneath her 
breast ;’ cp. ll. 77-80 above. 

105. praecepi, ‘I have forecast them all.’ 

107. refuso, ‘poured out’ or ‘over,’ it being the overflow of Acheron 
that caused the marsh: ‘the dark pool from Acheron’s flood.’ 

112. maria omnia, connected by a slight zeugma with ferebat. 

116. dabat, ‘ used to give,’ referring apparently to directions given while 
Anchises was alive, and not to his appearance in v. 731, where he begs 
Aeneas to come and see him in Hades. 

118. Hecate, i.e. Trivia, she being so called because she was worshipped 
in places where three ways met. See 1.35 above. Hecate and Diana were 
identified. 

121-123. Castor was mortal, Polluximmortal; and Castor was allowed to 
share his brother’s immortality, each dying at alternate periods. Theseus 
descended to Hades to help his friend Pirithous to carry off Proserpine. 
One of the labours of Hercules was to bring the dog Cerberus from Hades. 
et mi... ‘I too (like them) am sprung from Jove on high ’—and therefore 
can claim a like privilege. 

126. Averno, dat. of recipient instead of prep. and case, like z¢ caelo 
clamor xi. 192. The MSS. vary between Averno and Averni, but the 
former, as being more difficult, is more likely to have been the original 
reading. 

129-131. pauci, etc., ‘some few beloved of kindly Heaven, or raised by 
their shining worth to the skies—some few, Heaven-born, have won their 
way.’ aequus, here ‘ gracious’ rather than ‘just.’ media, ‘between’ (us 
and the underworld). 

138, 189. Proserpine is Iuno inferna, as Pluto is Jupiter Stygzus iv. 
638; cp. Zeds x0dvi0s. dictus sacer, ‘held sacred, dictus having almost 
the force of dicatus, addictus ; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 133 Mune ager Umbrent 
sub nomine, nuper Ofelli Dictus erat. convaillibus, abl. instr., ‘darkness 
shuts it in with gloomy vales ’—i. e. dark vales enclose it. 

141. quis, indefinite pronoun, as]. 568 guae guis apud superos.. . dis- 
tulit, Hor, Sat. i. 3. 63 semplictor quis et est, Tac. Hist. ill. 58 guanto quis 
clarior ; usually only with sz or mist. Non ante datur, quam quis=non 
datur, nisi guis—‘’tis not allowed to pass beneath the hidden realms of 
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earth, till one hath plucked from the tree its golden growth.’ Most editors 
prefer the v. 1. gzz, the construction then being 20n ante datur quam (=et) 
qui decerpserit: but this is rather more cumbrous, and gz7 is only given in 
one first-rate MS. (Med.) 

142, 143. suum munus, ‘as her own proper gift; cp. v. 54 s¢vwerem- 
que suts altarta donts. 

145-147. alte, ‘deep’ (in the wood), the branch being concealed in the 
thick foliage. rite, probably with repertum, ‘ when duly found ;’ though 
it might be intended to qualify carpe. 

150. funere, ‘the presence of death,’ as ii. 539 patrios foedasti funere 
vultus. 

152. ‘Restore him to his own place, and lay him in the tomb,’ The last 
half of the line explains the first. 

156. maesto, etc., ‘with rooted eyes sad faced’ (Kenn.). lumina, for 
the constr. see on iv. 137. 

159. paribus... figit, ‘walks full of equal care.’ Forb. is very likely 
right in supposing that figit gives the idea of slow walking, the foot being 
pressed upon the ground each time. So Con. in his verse translation (‘as 
thoughtful and as slow’). 

160, multa...serebant, lit. ‘much talk they wove together,’ the idea 
being that of connected conversation ; so sermonem serere Plaut. Cure. i. 3. 
37: 

162. atque introduces a temporal relation; ‘much talk were they ex- 
changing, who the friend she told of dead, what corpse untombed, when lo! 

. Cp. Ecl. vii. 7 apse caper deerraverat, atque ego Daphnin Aspicio: 
and see above on vy. 858. The usage points to an earlier stage of language, 
in which comparison and relation were expressed by simple juxtaposition of 
sentences, before the development of more elaborate grammatical structure 
and subordination of clauses. 

165. ciere, infin. after praestantior, a Greek construction common in 
the Augustan poets: cp. Ecl. v. 1 dont tnflare, x. 32 cantare perite. 

166, 167. circum, ‘in company with,’ like Greek dui, wept. obibat, 
‘engaged in fight ;” cp. Lucr. iv. 968 puguare et proelia obire, Liv. iv. 7. 2 
obire tot simul bella. 

170. non inferiora, ‘no meaner standard,’ for 207 inferiorem, a Graecism, 
=70 }rTw for Tov Hrrova. He means that Aeneas was as great a hero as 
Hector. 

173, 174. exceptum immerserat, ‘ seized and plunged him.’ 

177,178. aram sepuleri, ‘an altar-like funeral pile,’ ‘the altar of his 
pyre:’ cp. the expressions labor domus, decus aevi, etc. Sepulcro (dat.) is 
given by some MSS.: but the testimony of Servius and the imitation of 
Silius Ital. (xv. 387 alta sepulcri Protenus exstruitur caelogue educitur ara) 
confirm the reading sefu/cri. caelo, poetical dat. of recipient instead of 
prep. and case. See on 1. 126 above, 
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179. stabula alta, ‘the lofty home of wild beasts,’ referring to the 
height of the trees. The phrase is used in ix. 388 of the stalls of Latinns, 
which shows that the sense here must be ‘lofty,’ and not ‘deep’ (hidden in 
the wood), as has also been suggested. 

182. montibus, ‘from the mountains.’ 

186. forte empliasizes the unexpected character of the result. Aeneas 
chances to utter his request at exactly the right moment. Con. and others 
read voce: but forte has the support of most of the MSS., and makes 
perfectly good sense. 

187. si, ‘O that.’ arbore, local abl. 

190. forte here denotes coincidence. ‘Scarce had he spoke when, lo! 
before his very eyes there came two doves from heaven.’ 

193. maternas, doves being sacred to Venus. 

196,197. rebus, dative, ‘fail mot the crisis of my fortunes.’ pressit, 
‘checked,’ as vepresszt ii. 78. 

199, 200. ‘They moved on, feeding as they flew, and just within the 
range of their pursuers’ eyes ’—lit. ‘only just so far as the eyes of their 
pursuers might keep them in view with their gaze.’ For acies cp. Lucr. i. 
325 Nulla potest oculorum actes contenta tuert, and 1. 789 below. possent 
denotes the odject of the doves, depending on virtual oratio obliqua in 
prodire = prodire voluerunt. 

203. gemina, the reading of most MSS., must=‘ of twofold growth,’ 
like Greek Supuns: cp. Ov. Met. ii. 630 gemenigue tulit Chironis in 
antrum, Stat. iil. 2. 35 geminogue hutc corpore Triton Praenatat, The 
description which follows (ll. 204-209) justifies the emphasis thus given to 
this idea by a somewhat peculiar word. The v. 1. gemznae (adopted by 
Con.), i.e. ‘the two doves,’ has little force, and may easily have arisen 
from geminae 1. 190. MS, authority is here supported by the principle 
potior lectio difficillima, optatis, ‘wished for (by Aeneas).’ 

204. *‘ Whence flashed in contrast through the boughs the sheen of gold.’ 
discolor, of ‘ different colour’ from the tree. aura, lit. ‘a breeze,’ is used 
metaphorically of anything which exhales or is given off from a substance. 
Here it denotes a gleam of light. In Prop. ii. 27. 15 (s¢ modo clamantis 
revocaverit aura puellae) it=a sound : in Georg. iv. 417 (dulcis compositis 
spiravit crinibus aura) it=an odour. 

205-209. ‘ Asin some wood the mistletoe, ’mid winter’s cold, blooms 
with fresh foliage on an alien tree, and wreathes the smooth round trunks 
with its yellow growth; thus showed the leafy gold amid dark ilex boughs, 
while its thin foil tinkled in the gentle breeze.’ non sua, i.e. the mistletoe 
grows on a tree which is not really its parent. 

209. brattea, ‘thin foil,’ classed by Lucr. iv. 727 with cobweb for its 
fineness. Lachmann, ad /oc., urges, and Munro adopts, the spelling 
brattea; condemning Jdractea (like arctus, mulcta, auctumnus, etc.) 
as a barbara consuetudo of late growth. The MSS. here confirm this. 
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213. The rhythm expresses sorrow and heaviness. ingrato, ‘ thankless,’ 
i.e. without feeling. 

214. ‘ First they built a huge pyre of unctuous pine and oaken planks.’ 
pinguem, because the taedae were splinters of pine wood full of pitch; 
cp. Lucr. v. 297 pingues multa caligine taedae. he pyre is not, strictly 
speaking, pinguis robore secto: but taedis et robore secto evidently go 
together, as the material to feed the flame: so Dido’s pyre, iv. 505 zmgenté 
taedis atque tlice secta. Con. follows Henry in taking robore secto with 
ingentem ; but iv. 505 tells as much against as for this. 

215-217. Virgil (describing no doubt the ceremonies of a Roman 
funeral) seems to imply that the sides of the pyre were covered with dark 
boughs (perhaps of cypress), and that cypress trees or boughs were also 
placed in front of it (ante in local sense) ; cp. Ov. Trist. ili. 13. 21 /2eneris 
ara mihi ferali cincta cupresso Conventt. The cypress (like hearse-plumes, 
etc.) was a ‘luxury of woe;’ so Lucan. iii. 442 Z¢ non plebetos luctus 
testata cupressus. 

220, 221. defieta, ‘wept over,’ with the idea of weeping to the full. 
velamina nota, they had been his own in life. 

223, 224. ministerium, cp. ix. 52 zaculum attorquens emittit im 
auras, Principium pugnae ; x. 311 turmas invastt agrestes Aeneas, omen 
pugnae. The construction is more common in Greek than Latin. 

225. Another custom at Roman funerals; things supposed to be agree- 
able to the deceased being thrown into the flames; Tac. Ann. iii. 2 pro 
opibus loct vestem odores aliaque funerum sollemnia cremabant, Stat. Theb. 
vi. 126 Portant inferias arsuraque fercula (dishes of food). fuso olivo, 
descriptive abl., ‘cups of oil outpoured.’ 

228. cado, the funeral urn, of various materials. Those in the British 
Museum are mostly of marble, alabaster, or baked clay: but bronze urns 
are found in Etruscan tombs. 

229-231. The final ceremony at a Roman funeral, Corynaeus performing 
the part of priest, as just before that of nearest relation. cireumtulit, 
from being employed in such phrases as cércumferre hostias populum, 
circumfperre undam, etc., acquired the meaning ‘ to purify,’ and was used 
with accusative of that which is purified: cp. the construction of cérczm- 
dare (murum urbi or urbem muro). novissima verba, the ‘ vale’ with 
which they took leave of the dead; see iii. 68 magna supremum voce 
clemus. 

233. suaque arma, in apposition to remumque tubamque, ‘the 
hero’s gear, his oar and trumpet.’ His ‘armour’ is already burnt 
Chrys 

235. The mons aérius still bears the name Pumdta di Miseno. 

237, 238. ‘A cavern deep there was, with huge yawning mouth, rugged 
and sheltered by a black pool and darksome groves.’ 

242. Omitted by a majority of the best MSS. ; unnoticed by Servius, or 
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by Nonius s. v. Avernus. Probably it is an interpolation. Dionysius 


' (Periegesis 1151) has a line rovverd puv kal pores émiedA€lovow ~Aopur, 


translated by Priscian, Perieg. 1056 Unde locts Graid posuerunt nomen 
Aornin ; which increases the suspicion of a gloss here. There is a further 
question whether Avernum or Aornon (“Aopvoy) should be read, the MSS. 
which give the line varying between the two. The latter seems more 
probable, as showing the etymology—though Lucr. vi. 742 seems to derive 
Averna from avz7s on the ‘ lacus a non lucendo’ principle, guda sunt avibus 
contraria cunctzs. 

243. terga, acc. of the part, like os humerosque deo similis i. 589. 

245. summas saetas, the topmost hairs were plucked off first, and 
thrown into the fire as a first-fruit (drapxai, libamina prima); and the 
process in Greek was called aémdpyec@ar (Hom. Od. iii. 446). 

247, 248. caelo, local ablative. supponunt, ‘ place the knife beneath’ 
their throats. 

250. matri Eumenidum, Nox; jjmeis ydp éouey Nuxros alavfs réxva 
Aesch. Eum. 416. sorori, i. e. Tellus. 

252. incohat, ‘ begins to rear.’ 

253. solida viscera, ‘whole carcases.’ viscera according to Servius 
denotes the whole carcass under the skin. For solidus =‘ unbroken,’ ep. 
Hor. Od. i. 1. 20 ec partem solido demere de die. 

254. super, the short syllable is lengthened in arsi, a licence not 
uncommon in Virgil. See on iv. 64, and Introd. p.17. The best MSS. 
read szpergue: but the gwe makes no sense, and has probably been inserted 
to correct the metre. 

258. dea, Hecate. procul, etc., ‘avaunt, avaunt, ye unhallowed !’ Cp. 
éxds Exas, Goris GATpés Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 2. The uninitiated was 
warned off at the commencement of the mysteries. Here the words are 
directed to Aeneas’ companions, who were not going to make the journey 
to Hades. 

262. ‘ This said, she plunged in frenzy into the cavern’s mouth —the 
presence of Hecate having brought back the ‘ afflatus.’ 

263. aequat, ‘keeps pace with:’ cp. iii, 671 luctus aequare 
segucndo. 

266. sit numine vestro, ‘ be it mine by your consent ;’ ep. 1. 133 mco 
sine numine. 

268-272. ‘Darkling they went ’neath lonesome night throughout the 
gloom, through the void homes of Dis and bodiless realms, like travellers in 
a forest neath the fitful moonbeams’ scanty light, when Jupiter has shrouded 
heaven in gloom, and Nature’s every hue is quenched in the darkness of 
night. vacuas, inania, as tenanted only by shades; so domus exzlis 
Plutonia Hor. Od. i. 4.17. incertam, so zxcertos soles iii. 203. maligna, 
‘niggardly’ as Georg. ii. 179 (of hilly soil). The picture is that of ‘the 
straggling moonbeams’ misty light’ (‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’). 
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273 sqq. This fine personification of human ills, sitting like spectres at 
the gate of Orcus, may have been suggested by Luer. iii. 65-67 Zurpis 
enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas Semota ab dulct vita stabtlique 
videntur, Et quasi tam leté portas cunctarier ante. It is imitated in the 
picture of ‘ forgotten Sion’ at the opening of Heber’s ‘ Palestine :’ 


‘But lawless Force and meagre Want is there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 
While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.’ 


_ 275-281. ‘ And pale Diseases dwell, and dull Old Age, and Fear and 
Hunger that prompts to wrong, and unsightly Want, shapes terrible to 
view—and Death and Suffering, and with them Death’s twin brother, 
Sleep, and all evil joys: deadly War stands facing at the door; there too 
are the Furies’ iron cells and raving Discord, her snaky locks entwined with 
blood-stained wreaths. consanguineus Leti, from Hom. II. xiv. 231 
“Ev “Yavw fbuBAnto, xacvyvntw Oavatroio. Sleep, from its resemblance to 
death, is regarded as something of an awful and mysterious character ; 
hence its place among these various forms of human ill. crinem, for the 
constr., see on iv. 137. 

282-284. annosa, ‘many-wintered.’ vulgo=fasszm (as ili. 643 hadbi- 
tant ad litora vulgo), and is explained by foliis sub omnibus. Note the 
change of construction in haerent, to which somnia is nominative. 

286-289. Scyllae, rhetorical plural, as Milton’s ‘ Gorgons and Hydras 
and Chimaeras dire. centumgeminus, ‘with the hundred hands:’ so 
1. 800 septemgeminus, ‘with seven mouths’ (of the Nile); iv. 510 ferge- 
minus, ‘with three bodies’ (of Geryon). In these compounds geminus de- 
notes repetition, so that their literal meaning is ‘ hundred-fold,’ ‘ seven-fold,’ 
‘three-fold.’ belua Lernae, the Hydra. forma tricorporis umbrae, 
i. e. Geryon. 

290 ff. ‘Alarmed, Aeneas grasps his brand 

And points it at the advancing band ; 
And were no Sibyl there 
To warn him that the goblin swarm 
Are empty shades of hollow form, 
He would be rushing on the foe 
And cleaving with an idle blow 
The unsubstantial air’ (Conington). 


293. admoneat, notice the use of the present, instead of the ordinary 
imperf. subj., for greater vividness. 

295. hine, ‘ next '—i.e. ‘after passing the gate of Orcus.’ Homer (Od. 
x. 513) names four rivers (Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx), 
but says nothing about them when conducting Odysseus to Hades. Plato 
(Phaedo 112, 113) gives a fuller description of four rivers (Ocean, Acheron, 
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Pyriphlegethon, and Styx or Cocytus). Virgil seems here to conceive 
one river, to which he applies the names Acheron, Cocytus, and Styx: 
but in 1. §50 we find a separate conception of Phlegethon surrounding 
Tartarus. é 

297. Cocyto, dative after verb implying motion; see on 1. 126 above. 
Acheron seems to empty itself into Cocytus, which in ]. 323 is identical 
with Styx. 

298. portitor, a collector of fortorda or ‘harbour tolls;’ then one who 
takes toll for carrying passengers, a ‘ ferryman.’ servat, ‘haunts.’ 

300. stant. ‘His eyes one mass of flame;’ cp. xii. 407 zam pulvere 
caelum Stare vident, Wor.Od.i. 9.1 Vides ut alta stet nive candidum Soracte. 
The idea in each passage is that of ‘ fixity ’ and ‘ mass.’ 

302-304. ‘Unaided he pushes on his boat and tends the sails, and ferries 
all the dead in his dusky bark, old though he be—but a god has fresh and 
green old age.’ ministrat, here and x. 218 (clavumgue regit velisque 
ministrat) seems neuter, ‘acts as ‘‘ minister” to or for the sails’ (dative). 

306-308. These lines are repeated from G. iv. 475-477. magnanimum, 
an example of the old form -zm in gen. plur. of adjective stems in -o. 
The form is common with substantives in Virgil, e.g. deum, virum, 
divom. 

313-316. ‘There stood they each praying to launch first across, with 
hands outstretched in yearning for the farther shore: but the grim ferryman 
takes now this one and now that—others he keeps far off, and drives them 
from the river’s brink.’ transmittere, poetic use of infin. instead of zt 
and subj. 

317. enim is probably used here as a strengthening participle ; cp. x. 
874 Aeneas agnovit enim laetusque precatur. This seems better than to 
give enim its ordinary sense, and take miratus as a principal verb. 

320. livida, ‘the dull dark waters:’ cp. vii. 687 déventes plumbi, Hor. 
Od. ii. 5. 10 Lévedos racemos. 

322-324. «O son of Anchises, proved offspring of heaven, ’tis Cocytus’ 
deep pool you see and the Stygian mere—that stream by whose majesty no 
god will falsely swear!’ Hom. Od. v. 185 Kat 70 karecBopevov Srvyds Sup, 
bs Te péyotos “Opkos Sevdrards Te méAEL pakdpetot Ocoior. iurare et 
fallere, hendiadys. 

325. For the belief that the unburied were not received into the lower 
world cp. Iliad xxiii. 71 (Patroclus’ shade to Achilles) @dmre pe 6771 TAaXLC- 
ta, mUAas ’Aidao mepnow K.T.A. 

327, 328. datur, sc. Chavonti. transportare, as Caes. B.G. iv. 16 
exercitum modo Rhenum transportaret (‘throw his army across the 
Rhine ’). 

331. pressit ; see on 1. 197 above. 

332. animo. One of the best MSS. reads azzm7 (‘in mind,’ probably an 
old locative), which Con. adopts, on the ground that the phrase am 
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miservata occurs in x. 686. But this seems hardly sufficient ground for 
going against the authority of the MSS. in the present passage. 

335. vectos, past participle, ‘after all their voyage with him (Aen.) 
over the wind-swept seas.’ 

337. sese agebat, a poetical equivalent for zbat. cp. viil. 465 Aeneas se 
‘matutinus agebat. 

338. Libyco. Palinurus was drowned on the way from Sicily to Italy; 
but they had originally started from Africa : see however Introd. to Book V. 
dum servat, ‘ while watching.’ 

344. delusit Apollo. This is hardly consistent with the narrative in 
Book V. The only prediction which refers to the subject is that made by 
Neptune to Venus, and there the loss of one of the crew is expressly men- 
tioned (v. 812 ff.). See Introd. to Book V. 

345. ponto, local abl. ‘on the sea.’ 

351. praecipitans, intr. as ii. g—‘ in headlong fall.’ 

353. armis, any part of a ship’s equipment ; here of the rudder or large 
oar used for steering—‘ Her steerage gone, her helmsman overboard.’ 
excussa magistro, a variation for the ordinary excusso magistro. The 
ship is regarded as having been separated from its pilot instead of vice 
versa. 

354. tamtis undis. There is no mention of a storm at the end of Book 
V: see Introd. to that Book. 

356. violentus aqua, to be taken together, ‘raging over the sea,’ lit. 
“stormy with waters.’ 

358-361. tenebam . . . ni invasisset, instead of the proper apodosis, 
stating what would have happened, the imperf. ind. is employed, implying 
that the event had actually begun to happen. Cp. Cic. Leg, i. 19 labebar 
longius, nist me retinuissem ; Liv. ii. 50 vincebat auxzilro loct, nt Veiens in 
verticem collis evasisset. cum veste, of attendant circumstance—‘ weighed 
down as I was in my wet garments.’ capita montis, the fof of the cliff, 
up which he had climbed, and thus iam tuta tenebam, was clinging to the 
top, but not yet safe over it. 

363, 364. ‘O by the genial light and air of heaven, by your father, by 
your hopes in young Iulus !’ quod, here a particle of transition ; originally 
accusative of reference = ‘as to which:’ cp. ii. 141 quod te per superos, 
etc. 

366. iniice; compare the petition of the unburied corpse in Hor. Od. i. 
28. 35 lecebit [ntecto ter pulvere curras. Welinos, an anachronism: Vela 
(or Elea, Greek “YéA7n) was founded about 540 B.C. by the exiles from 
Phocaea in Ionia, Hdt. i. 167. 

371. ‘That at least I may find in death some quiet resting-place;’ 
i.e. if I cannot have a tomb, at any rate I may obtain repose. 

373. dira, ‘ wild desire.’ 

379. prodigiis, i.e. probably by some pestilence. 
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380. mittent, ‘render’ solemn offerings, as iv. 624 cémerigue haec 
mittite nostro Munera. 

381. The promontory is still called Punta dé Palinuro. 

383. terrae, soall MSS. Most editors read ¢erva, ‘ the land that bears his 
name,’ on account of a note in Servius explaining cognomine as adjective 
(from cognominis, a rare word, found in Plautus and late prose writers). 
Servius therefore evidently read zerxva. No doubt it is more likely that a 
copyist would take cognomine as subst. and alter to ¢evrae, than that 
he should alter ¢errae to ¢erra in order to make cognomine adj.: but can 
such considerations outweigh the unanimous testimony of MSS. ? 

384. peragunt, lit. ‘go through with,’ here = ‘ continue.’ 

385-387. iam inde, explained by Stygia ab unda, ‘from his post by 
the Stygian wave:’ so iam istine (l. 389), ‘from where you stand.’ 
ultro, of anything beyond what is necessary or expected: so ii. 279 zltro 
compellare, ‘to address first ;’ here inerepat ultro = ‘ unaccosted upbraids 
them.’ 

894. essent refers to Charon’s thought—‘ though I knew them to be of 
heavenly race.’ 

395. custodem, i.e. Cerberus. 

397. dominam, ‘the queen.’ Ditis goes with thalamo. 

398. Amphrysia = Afollinea, because Apollo once fed the flocks of 
Admetus by the Thessalian river Amphrysus. 

402. casta, predicate. ‘Let Proserpine stay chaste within her uncle’s 
home.’ limen servare, as Con. remarks, expresses the ancient ideal 
of a good wife—domez mansit, lanam fecit. Cp. Prop. ii. 6. 23, 24 Felix 
Admeti coniunx et lectus Ulixis, Et quaecungue virt femina limen 
amat. 

405. nulla movet, ‘in no way moves : 
gloria rerum. 

407. ex ira, i.e. from storm to calm. 

408. nec plura his, lit. ‘no more is said than this.’ Con. takes Azs as 
dat., and supplies egerzt Charon, ‘Charon makes no further reply to them.’ 
But in that case the ille which follows would have no force. 

411, 412. alias, i.e. otherthan Aeneas. This idiom in Greek and Latin, 
including among a number of persons or things the one who is distinguished 
from them, is often untranslateable except by an adverb (‘ besides’ etc.) : 
e.g. Od. vi. 84 dua 7H ye (Nausicaa) cal dppimodor kiov GAdae (‘with her 
came attendants also’); Lucr. i. 116 pecudes alias (‘ brutes in our stead’). 
Munro cites from Empedocles dvOpwmoi re kal dAAwy €Ovea Onpoy, Liv. v. 39. 
4 circa moenia aliasque portas. inga, Greek (vy4, the rowers’ benches— 
Gnag Xeydpnevoy in Latin. laxat foros, ‘clears the gangways.’ 

414. sutilis, ‘ patched’ or ‘seamy:’ the boat appears to have been a 
light one made of skins sown together. 

415. incolumes is better supported by the MSS. than ¢columzs. 


So iv. 272 nulla movet tantarum 
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As nom. sing. agreeing with cymba the word would have little point, 
and the orthography which makes its construction clear is preferable. 

419, 420. colubris. Cerberus, like the Furies, has snakes for hair. 
offam, etc., ‘a morsel made stupefying with honey and drugged meal.’ 

424,425, sepulto, i.e. in sleep, cp. ii. 265 urbem somno vinogue sepul- 
tam. For evadit ripam see on v. 438. 

426-547. They first enter the neutral region, occupied by those who 
have met an untimely death, viz. infants, suicides (self-destruction involving 
no condemnation to a Roman), persons condemned unjustly, victims of un- 
requited love, and warriors who fell in battle. ‘ There are traces of a 
notion that a full term of life ended by a natural, honourable, or happy 
death was a necessary condition of a complete admission to the under- 
world’ (Nettleship, ‘Suggestions,’ p. 44): see iv. 696-699 nam quia nec 
Sato, merita nec morte pertbat. . . Nondum tilt flavum Proserpina vertice 
crinem Abstulerat, etc.; and Plaut. Most. ii. 2. 67, where a ghost 
says, Mam me Acheruntem recipere Orcus noluit Quia praemature vita 
careo. 

426-429. Virgil makes the souls of infants wail for the life they have 
never enjoyed; Lucretius (y. 228) thinks it natural for a child to cry cuz 
tantum in vita restet transire malorum (see Munro, ad /oc.)—a view more in 
harmony with the feeling ‘ whom the gods love die young, as expressed in 
the story of Cleobis and Biton (Hadt. i. 31), or the Christian spirit of 
thankfulness for deliverance ‘ out of the miseries of this sinful world.’ in 
limine primo, sc. Orcz. acerbo, ‘untimely,’ lit. ‘ bitter,’ ‘unripe ;’ Oavaros 
dwpos Eur. Or. 1030: so acerbae res-et impolitae (‘immature’) Cic. Prov. 
Coss. 14; vergo acerba, ‘unmarriageable.’ 

430. ‘Near them the souls condemned to death upon a false charge,’ 
mortis being the ordinary gen. of the penalty. This seems better than to 
take crimine mortis together as = ‘ a capital charge.’ 

431-433. These lines are parenthetical, with reference not merely to the 
neutral region, but to the lower world in general. Virgil—thinking, per- 
haps, that the juxtaposition of infants and of the unjustly condemned may 
seem strange—breaks off his description to assert emphatically that the 
various regions sbelow (hae sedes) are assigned after proper inquiry by 
Minos, one of the three traditional judges of the underworld. Of the others, 
Rhadamanthus is found presiding over Tartarus (1. 566) ; Aeacus is not men- 
tioned. The phraseology is that of Roman law; sorte recalling the 
sortitio tudicum, or selection of jurymen by lot, while quaesitor was the 
presiding magistrate at a Roman trial. Whether concilium silentum de- 
notes a body of zzdzces selected from the shades themselves, or an assem- 
blage of those who are to be tried, is not clear. The details of the 
description are purposely vague, and do not admit of exact definition. 
‘Minos presides, and shakes the urn; ’tis he that calls a court of the silent 
’ shades and learns the life and sins of each,’ 
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435. insontes, they had done nothing worthy of death. 

436. aethere in alto, ‘the upper air’—i.e. earth, as opposed to the 
underworld. . For the thought compare the speech of Achilles’ shade, Hom. 
Od. xi. 489-491 Bovdoluny x’ éwdpoupos édv Ontevéyer GAdw | dvdpl map’ 
akhnpy, @ ph Boros modds etn, | 7 maow verveco xatapipévorow 


ry 


avaooey. 
438. Cp. Georg. iv. 479 tardaque palus inamabilis unda. There is 
another reading, ¢rzstisgue.. .undae: but the parallel passage in the 


Georgics, and the authority of Servius, are in favour of tristi .. . unda. 

445-449. Homer describes the heroines in the lower world at some 
length (Od. xi. 225-329). Virgil introduces them very briefly for the sake 
of confronting Aeneas with the shade of Dido; and places them all in the 
lugentes campz, though only some can be said to have died for love. 
Phaedra perished through her guilty passion for Hippolytus her step-son ; 
Procris was accidentally shot by her husband while jealously watching 
him ; Eriphyle betrayed her husband Amphiaraus for a golden necklace, 
and was slain by her son Alcmaeon; Evadne perished for love on her 
husband’s funeral pile; Pasiphae was an example of unnatural passion ; 
Laodamia killed herself for love of her dead husband ; Caenis, at her own 
request, was changed by Neptune to a youth and known as Caeneus. 

450. recens, ‘fresh from her wound;’ cp. Cic. Verr. ii. 2 cam e pro- 
vincra recens esset. 

453, 454. ‘As one that sees, or thinks he sees, the young moon rising 
through the clouds.’ primo mense, like Gk. dpxopévou pnyds, the early 
period of the natural month. Virgil imitates Apoll. Rh. iv. 1479 s tis Te 
vew evi Huart pnyny*H dev, 7) eddnnoev énaxAvovoar idéc0at. 

456, 457. nuntius, i.e. the blaze of Dido’s pyre, from which he had 
guessed her fate (v. 3 sqq.). extrema secutam, ‘had sought your end;’ 
cp. i. 119 szve extrema pat. 

458. funeris, emphatic, ‘was it death that I brought you.’ 

459. per si qua fides, etc., ‘ by all that is most sacred here underground ’ 
(Con.). fides=Homer’s Spxos, a thing to swear by, and such as will 
ensure belief. 

462. senta situ, lit. ‘rough with neglect’—‘ these waste and mouldering 
realms,’ Homer’s ’AtSew Sdpov evpwevtra (Od. x. 512). The only place 
where sentus occurs before Virgil is Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 5 (of a ragged, seedy 
man) Video sentum, squalidum, aegrum, pannis annisque obsitum. 

466. ‘Whom would you shun? Fate suffers us to meet no more’— 
because his place after death will not be the same as hers. fato, instrum. 
abl. 

467, 468. torva tuentem animum, a bold expression, justified by the 
fact that the inward feeling is revealed by the expression of the eyes; ‘her 
burning heart and sullen frown.’ torva, adverbial use of neuter adj., like 
acerba tuens ix. 794, falsum renidens vultu Tac, Ann. iv. 60. 
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470. vultum, acc. of the part. 

471. stet, stronger than sz¢,‘ than if she were a mass of rugged flint, etc.,” 
see on 1.300. Marpesia, ‘marble:’ Marpessa being a mountain in Paros. 

474. ‘ Answers to her cares and gives her love for love.’ For the double 
dat. (illi, curis) cp. xi. 179 merdtis vacat hic t2bt solus Fortunaegue locus. 

477, 478. datum, sc. fato, ‘appointed.’ molitur expresses effort and 
difficulty; so fulmina molitur Georg. i. 329, w vites molire bipennem 
ibid. iv. 331. ultima, i.e. the last part of the neutral region; see on 
1. 446 above. 

479, 480. Tydeus and Parthenopaeus were two of the seven chiefs 
who fought and fell at Thebes. Adrastus, father-in-law of Tydeus and 
Polynices, saw them die, and turned so pale that he never recovered his 
complexion. 

481. ad superos =apud superos |. 568, ‘among men on earth,’ who are 
supert in regard to the shades below: so superas auras 1, 128, superum ad 
lumen \. 680. Cp. also Vell. Pat. ii. 48 (of Pompey) Quam apud superos 
habuit magnitudinem, wUlibatam detulisset ad inferos; and the phrase 
found on inscriptions ad superos esse=vivere. caduciy, ‘fallen, lit. ‘ liable 
to fall.’ 

483, 484. From Hom. Il. xvii. 216, and xi. 59, where Antenor’s sons are 
named. Polyphoeten agrees with MoAvooirny Il. xiii. 791 (where a v.1. 
Hodv¢nrny might justify Polypheten in some late codices). Many MSS. 
give Polyboeten. 

485. etiam, ‘still, ‘even now,’ its original sense; cp. Georg. iii. 189 
invalidus etiamque tremens, etiam tmscius acvt. 

491-493. Some of the shades of Greeks fly at the sight of Aeneas: 
others threaten, and try to raise the war cry (807), but produce no more 
sound than the shrill squeak (zpi¢etv) of ghosts. With the whole passage 
cp. Homer’s description of the dead mavrdéo’ adruCopévwy (Od. xi. 606) before 
the shade of Heracles. inceptus, etc. ‘the shout they try to raise mocks 
their straining throats,’ i.e. will not be uttered. 

495. The MSS. mostly read wzdet lacerum, other readings being widit et 
and wzdit. Probably videt et is right: and the history of the corruption is 
that in copying VIDETET the letters ET were only written once, and then 
(to correct the scansion) wzdet became vzdrt. 

495-497. Similar mutilations are described Od. xviii. 86, xxii. 475, as 
mere acts of barbarous vengeance; but there seems also to have been a 
superstition that, by cutting off the hands of his victim, a murderer could 
escape vengeance—see Lid. and Scott, s. vv. d«pwrnpidfw, pacyadicw. 
The shade wears the bodily appearance of the person in life or at the time 
of his death; cp. Plato, Gorgias 524 C oiov «i Tivos péeya jy 70 o@pa pice 
t) Tpoph 7} 4uperepa CdvTos, TovTOV Kal éneddy drodavy 6 vexpos péyas, K.T.A. 
ora, manus, tempora, nares, accusatives of the part., or of reference: cp. 
1. 243 above. 
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498. vix adeo, ‘scarce, yea, scarce;’ adeo here, as elsewhere, gives 
emphasis to the word which it follows: cp. Ecl. iv. 11 tegue adeo... con- 
sale, Aen. ill. 203 tres adeo incertos ... soles. 

499. ultro, ‘unaccosted,’ see on |. 387 above. 

500. genus, in apposition to the vocative, as in v. 45. 

503. Pelasgum, see on v. 174. 

505. tumulum inanem, ‘a cenotaph.’ 

507, 508. servant, ‘preserve the memory of the place.’ t&, amice, this 
kind of hiatus, in which a long monosyllable is shortened in thesi, occurs 
occasionally in Virgil; e.g. Ecl. ii. 85 Corydon 6 Alext, viii. 108 an qui 
amant. See Introd. p.18. patria terra with ponere, ‘lay you in Trojan 
soil.’ 

509. tibi, dat. of agent. 

510. funeris umbris, my body’s shade, cp. ix. 491 funus lacerum. 

511. LLacaenae, Helen. 

515 sqq. In ii. 567 sqq. Helen is represented as crouching in terror and 
hiding alike from Greeks and Trojans: Deiphobus here describes her as 
triumphantly welcoming the Greeks, and treacherously betraying him to 
Menelaus. Each description suits the poetical purpose of its context: and 
the poet, we must suppose, was not careful to harmonise them. evantes orgia 
(cogn. accus.), ‘shouting their wild Bacchic cry.’ circum with ducebat. 

520-522, ‘ At that hour, worn with care and heavy with sleep, I lay in 
our ill-fated chamber, all sunk in a sweet deep rest, like the stillness of 
death.’ Ribbeck accepts Schrader’s conjecture chorezs, objecting to euris 
as inconsistent (1) with gaudza 1. 513, (2) with the description of un- 
troubled sleep in 1. 522. But any Trojan chief might well be confectus 
curts at that time; and 1. 522 is but a poetical expression for the deep, 
heavy sleep of a tired man. 

523. egregia, ironical. 

529. Aeolides, according to the post-Homeric slander the real father of 
Ulysses was Sisyphus the son of Aeolus, and not Laertes. 

530. instaurate, ‘repay,’ lit. ‘renew,’ an easy extension of meaning. 

532. pelagine, etc., i.e. ‘has the course of your travels brought you 
here, or were you sent specially by the gods?’ 

533, 534. ‘By what stress of fortune driven to approach our dreary 
sunless home, this realm of gloom?’ fatigat, historic present, followed, 
as often, by a secondary tense, adires. 

535. hac vice sermonum, abl. of circumstance, ‘amid such interchange 
of talk.’ 

539. ruit, ‘is coming on. They had started prim sub lumina solis 
1. 255, having spent the previous night in the preliminary sacrifices: they 
have now been exploring till past noon, and the Sibyl warns Aeneas that 
time is getting on. The journey to and through Orcus is supposed to 
occupy about twenty-four hours—a day and a night. 
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541. dextera, etc., the construction is an anacoluthon, hae iter being 
substituted for some such word as ductt. This seems on the whole better 
than to take dextera as belonging to the relative clause. 

542. Elysium, accus. of motion towards: cp. 1. 696 haec limina tendere 
adegit. 

543. exercet, the road, by a boldness of expression, is said to ‘ ply the 
punishment of the wicked,’ as it sends them to their punishment. impia, 
as being the abode of the wicked: cp. /ugentes campt, 1. 441 above. 

545. explebo numerum, ‘I will fill up the number of the shades ’—i. e. 
rejoin them. The expression is obscure, and this is perhaps the best inter- 
pretation. Other explanations are (1) ‘I will fill up my allotted time 
(numerum annorum) in the world below’—adopted, though hesitatingly, 
by Con. ; (2) ‘I will fill up my place” (or function). 

547. in verbo, ‘ while speaking,’ like iv. 76 mediague in voce reststit. 

549. ‘A wide stronghold girt by a triple wall;’ for the distinction 
between murus (the wall) and moenia (the buildings inside) cp. ii. 234 
dividimus muros et moenia pandimus urbis, 

552. ‘In front is a vast gate, with columns of solid adamant.’ 

554. stat turris ad auras, a pregnant construction, ‘stands and reaches 


to the sky.’ 
559. strepitum ... hausit, ‘drank in the din.’ The MSS. are slightly 
in favour of this reading; though some give strefztu .. . haesit, ‘stood 


fixed, scared by the din,’ and others confuse the two readings together. 

561. ad auras, so most MSS. But the v. 1. ad aures is very plausible, 
and ad auras might easily have come from 1. 554. 

565. deum poenas, ‘ sanctioned by the gods.’ 

566, 567. Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos (whence Gnosius = 
Cretan), in Homer (Od. iv. 564) presides over the Elysian fields; in Plato 
(Gorg. 524 A) he judges the Asiatic dead (Aeacus judging Europeans, and 
Minos being a judge of final appeal). Here he is not so much a judge as a 
chief gaoler or 77zumvir Capitalis. castigatque auditque, a vorepov 
mpétepov, perhaps implying the summary nature of his jurisdiction (Con.) 
—punishment being almost coincident with the recital of crime. 

568, 569. ‘The crimes that each guilty soul among men, rejoicing in 
the idle fraud, has veiled until the last hour of death.’ distulit, lit. ‘has 
put off’—i.e. the confession of and satisfaction for crime, understood though 
not expressed in piacula, which=simply ‘crimes,’ as Liv. v. 52. 6 quantum 
praculi committatur, Plaut. Trin. ii. 1. 13 praculum est misereri hominum 
male rem gerentium. 

570. accincta, ‘armed,’ as ix. 74 factbus pubes accingitur atris. 

571. quatit, ‘drives’ with blows. imsultams, ‘taunting,’ ‘upbraid- 
ing.’ 

573. ‘Then, not till then, with hideous sound on grating hinge roll back 
the gates of doom.’ The words, as Con. shows, are still the Sibyl’s; she 


dimmed 
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shows Aeneas the sentry at the gate, but describes for him (ll. 576-627) the 
horrors within, 

577-579. saevior, ‘more savage still’ (than Tisiphone). In bis 
tantum Virgil doubles Homer’s measure (Téccor évep0’ *Aidew Scov ovpavds 
éo7’ and yains Il. viii. 16); Milton (‘ Par. Lost,’ i. 73) makes the rebel 


angels 
‘As far removed from God and light of heaven, 


As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.’ 
in praeceps, ‘downwards.’ caeli suspectus = ‘the view upward to 
heaven,’ ad aetherium Olympum being added to emphasise the idea still 
further. 

586. dum imitatur expresses the ¢zze, and so indirectly the cause, of 
the punishment, which began while he was imitating the thunder: cp. Juv. 
i. 59 Qu bona donavit praesepibus et caret omni Maiorum censu, dum 
pervolat axe citato Flaminiam; Hor. Od. iii. 7. 17 Narrat paene datum 
Pelea Tartaro, Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens. The double 
use of our word ‘occasion,’ or of guando, érei, etc., is an example of a 
similar blending of the ideas of cause and simultaneity. 

588. Elidis urbem, an anachronism, Elis not having been built till long 
afterwards. 

591. aere, according to one account he imitated thunder by driving his 
chariot over a brazen bridge. simularet, causal subj. The imperfects 
throughout the sentence indicate Salmoneus’ habit, not a single act. 

593, 594. ille here points the contrast between Jove and Salmoneus, 
‘no firebrand his.” fumea taedis lumina, ‘lights smoky with torches,’ 
a poetical variation for ‘ the lights of smoky torches.’ turbine, the ‘wind’ 
or ‘rush’ of the thunderbolt. 

595. omniparentis occurs twice in Lucret. as an epithet of earth (ii. 
706, v. 259), and is a translation of maypyntwp (Aesch. P. V. 90). The 
MSS. are in favour of the v. 1. owzn¢potentzs, which is also given by Nonius 
and Arusianus in quotations of the line. But omszpotentis would not be a 
suitable epithet, and might have been easily introduced from a recollection 
of 1. 592 above. 

598, 599. poenis, dative, ‘that grow afresh for punishment.’ Others 
take poenis as abl., ‘ fruitful of torture.’ epulis, ablat. of circumst.=‘ at 
its food "—‘ digs and eats, dwelling the while deep in his breast.’ Coa. 
howeyer takes epulis as dat.,=ad efulas, ‘digs deep for its meal’: cp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7 honori patris decucurrit. 

602-607. The punishments here described, the overhanging cliff and the 
forbidden banquet, are usually assigned to Tantalus. Madvig gets over 
the difficulty by reading Prrzthoumgque et Quo super (guo being found in 
one MS.). But the conjecture, though ingenious, is hardly probable. 
Most likely, as Con. suggests, the Lapithae, Ixion, and Pirithous are 
mentioned merely as specimens of the large class of hitherto unnamed 
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criminals; and ‘the tortures which follow are chosen, not as those which 
the persons specified individually suffered, but as belonging to some of the 
number. cadentique, see on iv. 558. The hypermeter is here most 
expressive, the extra syllable suggesting the falling stone. genialibus, 
‘festal’ (the Genzws being the impersonation of man’s happier self). toris, 
probably local abl., though it might be taken as dat. 

610. incubuere, ‘ have brooded over.’ soli, ‘in selfish solitude.’ 

612, 613. By those ‘ who have followed a wicked cause,’ and ‘have not 
shrunk from breaking faith with their masters,’ Virgil seems to imply all 
violators of duty to country or to masters ; with probably a thought of the 
civil wars of Rome (cp. G. i. 511 Mars zmpius), and particularly the 
‘Servile War’ of B.c. 73-71, or Augustus’ war B.C. 36 with Sext. Pompeius, 
of whom Horace says (Epod. ix. 9) Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis. dextras=fidem, the clasping of the right hand 
being the pledge of fidelity. 

615. ‘Seek not to learn what penalty (they wait)—what kind of torture or 
what doom hath whelmed them.’ forma, sc. foczac. mersit, the in- 
dicative in an indirect question is a difficulty. It has been suggested (1) 
to take quae as a relative, ‘the kind which:’ but this construction, coming 
after quam poenam (an undoubted interrogative) would be intolerably 
harsh; (2) to read merse¢, from mersare, with two of the MSS. But 
probably the ordinary text is correct, and the sentence is an indirect question. 
Examples of the indic. in such cases are not infrequent in Plautus and 
Terence, e.g. s¢ nunc memorare velim quam fideli animo et benigno in illam 
Sut, vere possum Ter. Hee. ili. 5. 24. 

616-619. saxum, the traditional punishment of Sisyphus, as the wheel 
was that of Ixion. districti, i.e. their legs and arms are stretched out in 
different directions upon a wheel, which is then rolled round. Theseus 
was fixed in a chair in the lower world for his attempt to carry off Proserpine : 
Phlegyas, king of the Lapithae and father of Ixion, burnt the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

620. Cp. Pind. Pyth. ii. 39, where Ixion from his wheel gives the warning 
TOV evepyéTay ayavais aporBais érorxopevous TivecOa. 

621, 622. Servius thinks that vendidit ...imposuit points to Curio, 
tribune B.C. 50, whom Caesar bribed away from the side of Pompey by 
paying his debts (cp. Lucan. iv. 819 Momentumaque fuit mutatus Curio 
rerum, Gallorum captus spolits et Caesaris auro); and fixit, etc. to 
Antony, cp. Cic. Att. xiv. 12. 1 ecce autem Antonius accepta grandi pecunia 
fixit legem. Varius, in a passage from which Macrobius (Sat. iv. 1) says 
Virgil borrowed (Vendidit hic Latium populis, agrosque Quiritum Eripuit, 
frxit leges pretio atque refixit), probably did mean Antony: but all we can 
say of Virgil is that while his language is general, Curio or Antony, or 
both, may have been in his mind. fixit, because laws were carved on 
brass tablets and fastened up in some public place. 
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624. auso potiti, ‘ gained their venture,’ a striking phrase. 

629. munus, ‘the duty undertaken’ (of depositing the golden bough). 

630, 631. .educta, ‘reared by the forges of Cyclops,’ i.e. built of iron. 
adverso fornice portas, ‘the arched gate facing us.’ 

633, 634. opaca viaram, ‘the dusky roads,’ =opacae viae, the partitive 
notion disappearing, as often, cp. i. 422 strata viarum=stratae viae, 
Lucret. vi. 1283 exstructa rogorum=exstructi rogi. corripiunt, ‘hurry 
over,’ lit. ‘ seize.’ 

637, 638. munere, as in 1. 629; ‘having made their offering to the 
goddess.’ virecta, so the MSS. 

640, 641. ‘Here ether invests the plains with ampler folds and with 
dazzling light; they know another sun, and other stars than ours.’ et 
couples largior and lumine purpureo, and both expressions qualify 
vestit ; the passage being modelled on Homer, Od. vi. 44 dAAd par’ alOpn 
Tlénrara dvépedos, Acven 8 emBe5popey aiyAn ; cp. Lucr. iii. 18 sqq. For 
purpureo =‘ bright,’ cp. i. 590 purpureum lumen. 

644, plaudunt choreas, ‘ beat the dance’ (cum pedum plausu ducunt) ; 
apparently a mistaken imitation of Od. viii. 264 THémAnyov 5 xopdyv toot, 
where yxopds =‘ the place of dancing.’ 

646, 647. ‘ Accompanies their strains with the seven notes of his lyre, 
striking them now with his fingers, and now with ivory quill.’ numeris 
(dative) refers to the songs of the dancers (I. 644). obloqui, which (with 
dative of person) usually =‘ to speak against,’ ‘ contradict,’ ‘ condemn, etc., 
has here the force of ‘ uttering in reply or accompaniment to,’ with a cognate 
accus. (discrimina) defining the utterance. As eadem must =septem 
discrimina vocum, this expression can only =‘ the seven notes of the lyre’ 
(the ‘Heptachord of Orpheus’). pectine, the ‘ plectrum,’ so called because 
it was inserted between the ‘stamina’ or upright threads of the lyre, as a 
comb between the ‘stamina’ of a loom. 

649. melioribus, i. e. in the heroic foretime ; cp. Catull. lxiv. 22 O mzms 
optato sacclorum tempore nati Heroes. 

651. inanes, ‘ghostly’ (cp. 1. 69 zzanza regna), rather than ‘empty,’ 
which would have little point. 

653. currum, contracted form of the gen. plur. 

658, 659. superne must =‘ above, i.e. in the upper world. ‘ Whence 
rises Eridanus to roll in full tide through forests in the world above.’ Cp. 
G. iv. 366 sqq. where Aristaeus sees the subterranean sources of all rivers, 
Eridanus included. plurimus with volvitur. 

660. manus...passi, cp. above 1. 580 genus antiqguum Terrae, 
Titania pubes, Fulmine detects. 

662-664. ‘Pure bards, whose song was worthy Phoebus’ ear; inventors, 
who by arts haye raised man’s life; and all whose worth has won them 
memory in some hearts.’ All the best MSS, and Seryius support aliquos : 
a correction in one or two codices and the testimony of Macrobius being 
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the only external evidence for a/éos, which on internal grounds is perhaps 
preferable. With aliquos the idea is that all whose worth has earned them 
the grateful regard of some on earth—benefactors of mankind even on a small 
scale—have deserved Elysium: an idea not unworthy of Virgil or of this 
passage—not sufficiently so, at least, to justify disregard of overwhelming 
MS. authority. merendo=76 ed rojoa. 

667. ‘Musaeus is the mythical father of poets, as Orpheus of singers’ 
(Con.). 

670. illius ergo, ‘on his account;’ an archaic_construction found in 
Lucretius (v. 1246 formddinzs ergo), Cicero (de Opt. Gen. Or. virtutis ergo 
benevolentiaeque), and in public documents, e.g. a fragment of the XII 
Tables cited Cic. Legg. ii. 25. 64 neve lessum funeris ergo habento. 

674. ‘We haunt the swelling banks and meadows fresh with running 
streams.’ 

679-683. superum, as 1.481 above. Anchises is found reviewing the 
spirits of his descendants to come, ‘one day to pass to upper air,’ according 
to the doctrine explained in ll. 724-751. lustrabat studio recolens, 
‘was surveying in eager thought :’ for recolo =‘ musing,’ ‘ considering,’ cp. 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 20. 41 quae sz tecum ipse recolis, aequiore animo moriere. 
manus, of martial exploits (‘their deeds’), as in i. 455 of artistic per- 
formances. 

685. alacris, nom. masc., as l. 380. 

690. ducebam animo, ‘was musing over.’ futurum, with ducebam 
as well as rebar. 

691. tempora, the time that must elapse till Aeneas might be expected 
to come. 

695. The appearances of Anchises’ imago to Aeneas were in dreams 
(iv. 353, v- 722), not visits of the actual ghost. 

696. limina, poetical accus. of motion towards: cp. i. 554 /taliam 
tendere. 

700-702. Repeated from ii. 792-794. They are a translation of Hom. 
Od. ix. 206-209, where Ulysses tries to embrace his mother’s shade. 

704. virgulta sonantia silvae, ‘the rustling thickets of a wood.’ 
silvae is supported by the majority of the MSS., and by Servius. For the 
other reading sz/vzs (‘ with woods,’ a poetical inversion) cp. iii. 442 Averna 
sonantia stlvds, xii. 522 virgulta sonantia lauro. But here both external 
and internal considerations favour sz/uae. 

706. gentes populique, ‘races and peoples,’ a poetical tautology, like 
mentem animumague \. 11. 

711. porro, ‘afar,’ a rare sense. 

715. securos latices, ‘ water of forgetfulness,’ a translation of Tov ’Ape- 
Anta morapdv (Plato, Rep. x. 621 A) of whose waters all spirits must drink 
as they pass through the sultry plain of Lethe. Cp. Milton’s description 
(‘Par. Lost,’ ii. 583 sqq.) of 
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‘Lethe, the river of oblivion 

; whereof who arin 
Besiwvith ie former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and ,grief, pleasure and pain.’ 


716. Ribbeck thinks that Virgil intended to omit 1. 716. The only 
external ground for such a view is that Servius does not comment upon it; 
nor can we reject it because it involves repetition and tautology. 

720. sublimes with ire, ‘ pass aloft.’ 

723. suscipit, dbmoAapuBdve., ‘ replies,’ lit. ‘takes him up.’ 

724, 725. principio, ‘first, then, a Lucretian formula introducing an 
exposition. terram, another reading is ¢errvas, but it has less MS. support. 
campos liquentes, ‘the watery plains,’ i.e. the sea. Titania astra is 
probably a periphrasis for the sun—‘ Titan’s starry sphere:’ cp. sédera solis 
Oy. Met. xiv. 172. The sun was one of the Titans, but the stars had no 
connexion with them. 

726, 727. ‘ Are nourished by a spirit within, a soul pervading every part 
and quickening the whole, as it mingles with the mighty frame.’ Virgil 
here explains the doctrine of the azzma mundi,—a doctrine originally Pytha- 
gorean, and afterwards adopted by the Platonists and Stoics. It is men- 
tioned by Virgil, without either approval or disapproval, in Georg. iv 
219 foll. 

728, 729. ‘ Thence (i.e. from the mens divina) men and cattle take 
their rise, and flying things that have life, and all strange shapes that Ocean 
bears beneath his marble floor.’ marmoreo aequore, the dAa pappapény 
of Il. xiv. 273. The epithet expresses the dazzling brightness of the sea, 
like that of polished marble: cp. Lucr. ii. 767 canos candenli marmore 
fluctus. 

730. igneus vigor, the aether with which the world-spirit was identified 
being regarded as a sort of flame. 

731. seminibus, the ‘particles’ of flame or aether which constitute the 
souls of living beings. 

733. auras, ‘the sky,’ ‘the light of heaven.’ 

734. dispiciunt, ‘see clearly ;’ cp. Lucr. ii. 741 (of blind men) sodzs gzez 
lumina numquam Dispexere. The bulk of MSS. give despiczunt; but 1: 
and I (as in acc. plur.) are so irregularly written that MS. authority in such 
cases cannot be pressed against internal fitness. 

735. supremo lumine, ‘at their last day.’ Others translate ‘ with its 
latest ray,’ which is also possible. 

737, 738. penitusque, etc., ‘and needs must be that many a long-con- 
tracted stain is strangely engrained therein.’ 

740-742. Purification by air, water, or fire is the lot of various spirits. 
inanes (acc.), ‘light” or ‘unsubstantial’ winds; cp. zxania nudbila G. iv. 
196. infectum scelus, ‘the taint of guilt’ (sce/us guo infictuntur) a 
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poetical inversion of language. For the idea cp. Milton, ‘Comus,’ 
463 sqq.: 

‘But when lust 3 é E » 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite love 

The divine property of her first being.’ 


743-747. A very difficult passage. quisque suos patimur manes, 
‘we suffer each his own spirit’s doom,’ i. e. we each go through an indivi- 
dual discipline, the mamnes (the shade or spirit of the departed) being 
regarded as separate from the person himself, and as subjecting him to 
punishment. The expression is obscure, and hardly capable of exact defi- 
. nition. exinde, etc., a/fer the punishment we are sent on to Elysium, and 
some few remain there, the rest eventually return to earth again. The lines 
exinde . . . tenemus are parenthetical, and the description of the punish- 
ment is resumed in donec longa dies, etc. The insertion of such a paren- 
thesis, interrupting the account of the punishment with an account of what 
comes. after it, is intolerably harsh. Ribbeck gets over the difficulty by 
transposing the order and placing ll. 745-747 after 742. But it is perhaps 
better to suppose that the passage is one of those which Virgil left un- 
finished. aetherium, etc., ‘the ethereal intelligence and spark of 
unpolluted light,’ two different expressions for the particle of world-spirit 
of which each man’s soul consists. 

748-750. mille is suggested by the xsArérns mopeia of Plat. Rep. 
615A. rotam volvere, ‘gone through the cycle of a thousand 
years,’ lit. ‘rolled the wheel.’ For Egyptian theories of transmigration 
see Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egypt’ (ed. 1878) vol. iii. pp. 463-466. 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14) tells us that the Pharisees believed that 
the souls of good men passed into other bodies; and the Druids (Caes. 
B. G. vi. 14) seem to have held a similar belief. A theory of trans- 
migration, devised by post-Vedic Brahmanism, was accepted and modified 
by Buddhism. 

754. posset, after historic present. See onl. 534 above. 

755. legere, ‘scan.’ 

756. deinde, ‘henceforth.’ 

758, animas, accusative after expediam, a change of constr. from 
the indirect interrogative. in nomen, ‘to share the Trojan name :’ cp. 
the expression ‘in nomen adsciscere, adsumere,’ etc., ‘to incorporate into a 
family’ or ‘clan.’ 

760. pura, ‘headless.’ Servius (on Varro’s authority) says that a head- 
less spear was the reward of a first victory; it appears also to have been 
carried at triumphs; cp. Prop. vy. 2. 67 tua sic domitis Parthae tellurés 
alumnis Pura triumphantes hasta sequatur equos. 

761-763. proxima lucis loca, ‘ the next place in light,’ i.e. in the upper 
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world. postuma, ‘last’ or ‘youngest:’ the later technical meaning, 
‘posthumous,’ would contradict the next line. 

764-768. In i. 267 sqq. Ascanius (Iulus) is the future founder of Alba, 
while here another son, Silvius, is to be the progenitor of the Alban kings: 
Virgil apparently peeing Aitierens traditions without caring to reconcile 
them in detail. Silvius, according to legend, was born after Aeneas’ death 
tm selvis, whither his mother Lavinia had fled in fear of Ascanius. Virgil 
represents him as born in his father’s lifetime, thus apparently contradicting 
the story about Ascanius. educet, ‘shall bear,’ ‘bring forth,’ as 1]. 779 
above. 

767 foll. Procas, Capys, Numitor, Aeneas, Silvius—all kings of 
Alba. The order of their succession is given variously in different 
legends. 

768. Numitor et, for the lengthening of the short syllable see Introd. 
p- 16. 

769, 770. Aeneas Silvius, according to Servius, was kept out of his 
kingdom for fifty-three years by an usurping guardian ; hence the doubt si 
umquam... Albam. 

772. The ‘civic’ wreath of oak was given for preserving the life of a 
fellow-citizen in battle. Oaken wreaths were hung on the doors of Augustus 
(as preserver of the citizens), who is thus shown to succeed to the honour of 
his ancestors; cp. Ov. Fast. iv. 953 state Palatinae laurus praetextagque 
guercu Stet domus. 

776. haec tum nomina erunt, ‘there shall then be names,’ i.e. places 


with names. 


777. avo, Numitor, whom Romulus, according to the legend, restored to 
his rights. comitem sese addet = simply ‘shall join.’ 

779, 780. ‘ See rising on his head the double crest! his sire’s own token 
marks him now for the life above.’ pater is Mars, the mythic father of 
Romulus, and honore the two-crested helmet, which was distinctive of 
Mars. superum, i.e. who is to come and live on earth (acc. sing.); cp. 
i. 680 superum lumen, ‘the light of the upper world.’ Others explain 
pater ipse superum (gen. plur.)as = Jupiter: but ipse suo are obviously 
connected, and the geminae cristae were not distinctive of Jupiter. stant, 
signat are kept in the direct form, in spite of viden’; a usage not un- 
common after such expressions as asfice, vide; cp. 1. 855 aspece ut. . . 
ingreditur. 

782, 783. Cp. i. 287, G, ii. 535. 

784-787. This description of the procession of Cybele is suggested by 
Lucretius ii. 606 sqq. turrita, i.e. wearing a mural crown, as she was 
supposed to have invented the art of fortification. 

790. caeli sub axem = ‘into the upper world.’ 

792. Divi, ‘the god, i.e. Julius Caesar, who was deified after his 
death. condet, ‘shall found, as condere urbem, etc. 
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793. regnata, poetical use in transitive sense; cp. regnata J ycurgo 
hi. 14. 

794. The Garamantes (in Africa) were conquered by L. Corn. Balbus, 
B.C. 19, so that this line must have been added after the book was finished 
(Introd. p. 7). Indos (used loosely for any Eastern people) seems to refer 
to the Parthians and their restoration of the captive Roman standards to 
Augustus in Syria, B.C. 20. The meaning is ‘ beyond the Garamantes and 
Indians, beyond the territory of Atlas.’ But the construction is changed, 
and Anchises seems to see the territory of Atlas in a vision. 

795-797. tellus, Ethiopia, overrun by C. Petronius in 22 B.C. extra 
sidera, etc., i.e. beyond the Zodiac, called jeAloro KéXevO0s by Aratus. 
L. 797 is repeated from iv. 481, where see note. 

798 sqq. iam nunc, ‘ even now,’ while Anchises is speaking, mysterious 
predictions heralding Augustus’ coming (huius in adventum) are per- 
plexing the regions he will visit. The reference is to the emperor’s journey 
to the East (B.C. 20) for settling the provinces, which Virgil here represents 
as predicted long before, comparing it to the mythic travels of Hercules and 
Bacchus. 

800. septemgemini; sce on 1. 287 above. turbant, intrans., as Lucr. 
vi. 369 pugnare necessest Dissimiles res inter se turbareque mixtas. 

802. fixerit: Eur. H. F. 375 sqq. also represents Hercules as killing the 
stag of Ceryneia; the common story being that he brought it alive to 
Eurystheus. 

804, 805. Bacchus was fabled to have driven a team of tigers or lynxes 
round the world, starting from Nysa, a legendary mountain, which was 
identified with various places in Europe, Asia, and Africa: cp. Sil. Ital. xv. 
80 Captivo Liber quum signa referret ab Euro, Caucasiae currum duxere 
per oppida tigres. 

806. et, zxdzgnaniis; cp. G. il. 433 e¢ dubitant homines serere. For 
virtute extendere vires, ‘extend our power by bravery,’ some MSS. 
give wirtutem extendere factis, ‘spread our valour by brave deeds,’ i.e. 
make it widely known. There is not much to choose between the two 
readings. 

808. ille, i.e. Numa, the principal author of Roman institutions and 
worship. 

809. sacra ferens, ‘bearing the sacred vessels;’ he is represented as 
sacrificing, on account of the religious character of his legislation. 

810, 811. primam, ‘the young city.’ legibus fundabit, as the first 
great lawgiver Numa was in one sense a second founder: cp. Justin. 
2. 7 (cited by Henry) Solon ... gui velut novam civitatem legibus 
conderet. 

813. resides, ‘languid.’ 

815, 816. ‘ Vainglorious Ancus, e’en now too prone to catch the people’s 
favouring breath:’ the ruling passion being strong even before birth. 
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auris, a common metaphor; cp. Hor. Od. iii. 2. 20 arbitrio popularés 
aurae (‘the people’s veering will, Con.) ; aura favoris popularis Liv. 
xxli. 26; ventus popularis Cic. Cluent. 47. 130. The character here 
ascribed to Ancus is unnoticed by Livy and Dionysius : but there was a 
tradition that, being jealous of Tullus, he courted popularity in the hope of 
destroying him. 

817, 818. Tarquinios perhaps includes Servius Tullius, who otherwise 
is not mentioned. receptos, ‘recovered’ by the people from the kings; 
the fasces being the symbol of authority. 

819. Cp. Lucr. iii. 1009 petere a populo fasces saevasgue secures. 

822, 823. ‘Unhappy sire! howe’er posterity may view that deed, his 
love for Rome, his boundless thirst for fame, shall prevail ’—i. e. he will run 
the risk of being called cruel by posterity, so long as they are forced to 
acknowledge his patriotism and greatness. 

824, 825. Three Decii fell as consuls in battle—the father against the 
Latins, 340 B.C.; the son against the Samnites, 295 B.c.; the grandson against 
Pyrrhus, 279 B. C. (Liv. viii. 9, x. 28; Cic. Tusc. i. 37.89). The only famous 
Drusus was M. Drusus Livius Salinator, the conqueror of Hasdrubal at 
the Metaurus: but the family are mentioned in compliment to Livia Dru- 
silla, wife of Augustus. Torquatus executed his son for disobedience to 
military orders (Liv. viii. 7). signa, i.e. ‘standards’ captured by the 
Gauls at the Allia, 

826 sqq. The reference is to the civil wars between Caesar (socer, ]. 830) 
and Pompey, who married his daughter Julia. They appear paribus 
armis as both Roman generals; but only concordes so long as they are 
kept in the darkness of the lower world (nocte premuntur). fulgére, 
the older form of the verb, found in Lucretius. 

829-831. aggeribus, ‘from Alpine heights and fortress of Monoecus’ 
(now Monaco). It is not known that Caesar entered Italy by this way; but 
Virgil is a poet, not a historian. adversis instructus Eois, ‘ meeting him 
in fight with Eastern arms’ (i. e. troops from Greece and Asia). 

833. For the alliteration cp. ii. 494 fit via ve. 

834. ‘The more illustrious can better afford to forgive’ (Con.). 

836-840. The first ille is Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth, 146 B. c. ; 
the second, L. Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. Aeacides 
is Perseus, who was defeated by Paullus at Pydna, B.c. 168, and who was 
said to be a descendant of Achilles. Neither Mummius nor Paullus de- 
stroyed Argos and Mycenae: but ‘ Virgil blends all the Greek victories 
confusedly together for the purpose of his poem’ (Kenn.), as being ven- 
geance for the fall of Troy, carried out by its Roman descendants. 

841. tacitum, ‘ unsung,’ in its original participial use; cp. Cic. Fam. 
iii. 8. 2 prima duo capita epistolae tuae tacita mihi quodammodo relin- 
quenda sunt. M. Porcius Cato, ‘Censor’ 184 B.c. A. Comelius Cossus 
gained the second sfolia ofima in 426 B.C. (Liv. iv. 29); the first being 
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accredited to Romulus (ib. i. 10), and the third and last to M. Claudius 
Marcellus (1. 855 below). 

842, 843. Gracchi genus perhaps includes, besides the two famous 
tribunes, Tiberius and Caius (died 133 and 121 B.C.), Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, twice consul during the Second Punic War. The father of ‘the 
Gracchi’ earned a triumph for victory over the Celtiberi, 178 B.C. Scipi- 
adas, a hybrid word employed for metrical reasons by Virgil (cp. Georg. ii. 
170) and Lucretius, and perhaps by Ennius before them, Sczpzones being 
unmanageable in heroic verse. The Scipios here meant are the two 
‘ Africani,’ the conqueror at Zama, 202 B. C., and the destroyer of Carthage, 
146 B.C. Lucretius (iii. 1034) calls Scipio dellé fulmen, Carthaginis 
horror ; and Cicero (Balb. 34) speaks even of Cn. and P. Scipio, who fell 
in Spain, as duo fulmina nostri imperiz, showing that the image had become 
associated with the name. Munro on Lucr. /.c. supposes that the Scipios 
may have referred their name to the idea of ‘hurling,’ etc. in connection 
with oxjmtw and kindred words, ‘rather than to the more homely staff’ 
(oKAmTpov). 

844. Fabricius, ‘rich in poverty,’ rejected the bribes of Pyrrhus, 278 
B.C. For potentem=ofulentum cp. Hor. Od. ii. 18. 12 mec potentent 
amicum Largiora flagito. Serranus, a cognomen of C. Atilius Regulus, 
consul 257 B.C. Most authors say that he received the name because he 
was engaged in sowing when the news of his elevation to the consulship 
was brought to him. Virgil appears to adopt this view (Serrane, serentem). 
But the story bears a suspicious resemblance to that of Cincinnatus (Liv. iii, 
26); and as the name occurs on coins in the form Saranus, some derive it 
from Saranum, a town in Umbria. 

845, 846. fessum, i.e. with enumerating so many heroes. Maximus 
was a cognomen of the Fabia Gens, first borne, according to Livy (ix. 46), 
by Q. Fabius, a general in the Samnite war, 303 B.c. The one here referred 
to is the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator (dictator 217 B. C.), who 
wore out Hannibal by his cautious tactics. Cic. Off. i. 24. 84 preserves the 
line of Ennius, Us homo nobis cunctando restitutt rent. 

847-853. ‘Others, I ween, shall mould with softer grace the breathing 
bronze, and call from stone the living face; more skilful they to plead a 
cause, to mete ont the paths of heaven and tell the rising of the stars. 
Thine, Roman, be the task to rule the nations with thy sway: these shall 
be thine arts—to impose the laws of peace, to spare the humbled, and to 
crush the proud.’ The contrast throughout is between Rome great in war 
and policy, and Greece, ‘mother of arts and songs.’ Even in oratory, the 
form of literature in which the Romans most excelled, Virgil gives the palm 
to Greece, in order to emphasize more clearly the fact that the real strength 
of Rome lay in the work of government. ducere, of moulding and fashion- 
ing, as vii. 634 ocreas lento ducunt argento. yadio, the rod with which 
geometricians drew figures on the abacus. For pacis most MSS. give 
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pact, ‘impose law on peace,’ i.e. curb the licence of peace by establishing 
institutions. But this would be a most unusual expression, and pacis is 
recognised by Servius, and further confirmed by xii. 112 fac¢s dicere leges. 

855. M. Claudius Marcellus, consul 222 b.c., won the third spolia 
opima by killing the chief of the Insubrian Gauls. Later on he fought against 
Hannibal in the Punic war with varying success, but was eventually defeated 
by him. He is mentioned for the sake of his namesake and descendant. 

857-859. tumultu, the word, as Cic. Phil. viii. § 3 explains, denoted 
something more serious than de//um, and was applied technically to any 
rising in Italy itself, or in Gaul. Here it has its technical sense. sistet, 
“shall uphold’ (dp@ucer). eques, Marcellus won the sfolia ofima in a 
cavalry fight, and (says Anchises) will dedicate them to Quirinus (Romulus) 
as their first winner. Romulus and Cossus dedicated theirs to Jupiter 
Feretrius (Liv. i. 10, iv. 20); and Prop. v. 10. 45. (a poem on the title 
“Feretrius’) says, unc spolia in templo tria condita; but we need not bind 
Virgil to close consistency in a traditional matter of this kind. 

860 sqq. The egregius forma iuvenis here celebrated is M. Marcellus, 
son of Augustus’ sister Octavia, married B.C. 25, at the age of eighteen, to 
the emperor’s daughter Julia, and destined for his heir, but cut off by disease 
two years later, B.C. 23. 

865. ‘ What murmur of his comrades round! how grand a mien is his!’ 
instar, dma¢ Acyépevor in this sense. 

871. propria, ‘lasting ;’ cp. Ecl. vil. 31 s¢ propriwum hoc fuerit. 

872-874. ille suggests the well-known title ‘ Martius.” ‘ What groans 
of men shall Mars’ plain send up to Mars’ mighty town! what funeral trains 
shall Tiber see as he glideth past the new-made tomb! ’—i.e. the mauso- 
leum erected by Augustus in the Campus Martius five years before. 

876. spe tollet, ‘raise high in hope,’ ‘inspire with such high hopes.’ 
Kenn. takes spe as gen., like de G. i. 208; but no other instance occurs. 

878. prisca fides, ‘the honour of old days.’ 

879, tulisset, i.e. sz vixisset. 

882-885. ‘ O child so mourned! if ever thou canst break the cruel bonds 
of fate, Marcellus thou shalt be. Bring lilies in handfuls; let me strew 
bright flowers, with these at least to grace my descendant’s shade, and pay 
him unavailing honour.’ date and spargam (jussive) are independent of 
one another. In iv. 683 date vulnera lymphis Abluam (a passage some- 
what parallel to the present in rhythm and language) date abluam are better 
taken together, ‘grant me to wash.’ Some editors propose to take the 
present passage in the same way, making spargam depend on date, and 
regarding flores as in apposition to lilia. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the construction is identical in both cases, and in the passage before us 
the clauses run more smoothly if regarded as independent. 

887. aéris campis, ‘ fields of mist,’ ‘shadowy plains.’ 

892, Repeated from iii. 459, where it is said that the Sibyl will tell Aeneas 
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of his fortunes in Italy. Here this task is performed by Anchises—a slight 
inconsistency which Virgil would probably have removed, if he had lived to 
complete the work. 

893 sqq. From Homer, Od. xix. 562 sqq. Aocal yap re miAa duevnvay 
cioty dveipwy x.7.A. The adoption of this idea enables Virgil to avoid 
making Aeneas return to earth by the same road, and to bring him back, 
as it were suddenly and mysteriously, without further description. Homer's 
distinction is between truthful (of p érvpa xpalvovor) and lying dreams 
(éne’ dxpdavta pépovres) ; Virgil’s between verae umbrae, ‘real spirits’ that 
appear in sleep, and falsa insomnia, ‘delusive dreams.’ His object 
probably i; to reproduce Homer with a slight poetical variety, rather than 
to imply any definite doctrine about spirits and dreams, 

895. perfecta with nitens, adverbially ; ‘gleaming with the polish of 
dazzling ivory ’ (Con.). 

900. recto litore, ‘straight along the shore;’ cp. recto flumine viii. 57. 
Limite, from some later MSS., is adopted by Heyne to avoid repetition of 
litore in 1. got: but as the best MSS. are unanimous in favour of /7tore, it is 
probably correct, the repetition being due to carelessness. 
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NOW ESL OmbOOK VII: 


WitH Book VII opens the second and (as far as the scheme of the poem 
is concerned) principal portion of the story, the fulfilment by Aeneas of his 
mission to conquer and civilise the rude tribes of Italy (see Introd. to Book 
I): the ‘Iliad of war’ succeeding the ‘Odyssey of travel.’ Aeneas reaches 
Italy and anchors in the Tiber (ll. 1-36); we are introduced to Latinus, 
king of Latium, his city Laurentum, and his daughter Lavinia, with the 
omens preparing him to seek a foreign alliance for her, instead of accepting 
Turnus, her native suitor. The Trojans fulfil the predictions of the Harpy 
and Helenus (iil. 253 sqq., 388 sqq.), found a city, and send an embassy to 
Latinus (ll. 107-285): but the wrath of Juno interposes (as before, in 
Book I) to prevent a peaceful settlement. At her instigation Allecto excites 
Amata, the queen, who favours Turnus as her daughter’s suitor ; and Amata 
excites the Latin women (ll. 286-405). Allecto then inspires Turnus with 
martial rage, and after provoking a broil between Trojans and Latins is 
dismissed by Juno, who carries on the work herself (ll. 406-571). Amata 
and the women press Latinus to declare war (ll. 572-640): and the book 
ends with a catalogue of the forces which come to the aid of Turnus. This 
catalogue, says Prof. Nettleship, ‘is not merely a piece of artistic workman- 
ship, intended to exhibit the rhetorical skill of Virgil. It is a tribute to 
the greatness of Italy in her early days; to the land which even of old was 
the mother of armies and of heroic leaders (vii. 643). Considered from 
this point of view, this episode is singularly in place.’ 

The idea of the primitive semibarbarous condition of Italy and its 
people already hinted at (i. 263, v. 730) is borne out by the conception 
which Virgil puts before us of their leading spirits, especially Turnus, who 
is throughout Books VIJ-XII the foil and contrast to Aeneas. Though a 
gallant soldier, he is impulsive, arrogant, and insolent ; and Virgil reserves 
for him alone the characteristic wzolentia (x. 151, xl. 354, 376, xii. 9, 45). 
This keynote of his character is struck in the first words attributed to him, 
his answer to Allecto disguised as an old woman, and therefore with claims 
at least to respect from a young man: and it is struck again and again as 
the story proceeds (e. g. ix. 57, 72, 128 sqq., x. 442, xi. 376 sqq., 459, and 
xii. pass?m). Wis chosen allies and associates, too, are chiefs like Mezentius, 
the contemptor divum, whose effera vis animi (x. 198) is parallel to 
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Turnus’ volentia; Messapus, the treaty-breaker (xii. 289); and Ufens, 
leader of the robber-tribe of Aequi (vii. 745 sqq.). Remulus, his brother- 
in-law, is chief of a similar tribe (ix. 603 sqq.): and Cisseus and Gyas 
(x. 317), Caeculus, the son of Vulcan (vii. 678), and Metabus, the father of 
Camilla (xi. 539, 567), are minor characters which illustrate the same 
general conception. 


1-4. tu quoque, i.e. besides Misenus and Palinurus. et nune, etc., 
‘thy fame still haunts thy place of rest, and a name in the great Hesperian 
land commemorates thy bones—if that honour be of any worth.’ qua by 
attraction for guéd,a common idiom. signat, some MSS. read signant, 
which would mean ‘impress thy name :’ but sigvat¢ is no doubt right. The 
modern name of the place is Gaeta. 

8. in noctem, ‘ far into the night,’ i. e. they do not die away at sunset. 

10. Circaeae terrae, i.e. the promontory of Circeii, though Homer, Od. 
x, 135sqq., makes Circe’s home an island, and Virgil himself (iii. 386) 
speaks of Aeaeae insula Circae. ‘The connection of Circeii with Circe is 

_ part of the post-Homeric localisation of the legends of Odysseus along the 
coasts of the Mare Tyrrhenum by early Greek traders. So Aeolus was 
placed in the Lipari Islands, the Sirens at Misenum, the Laestrygones at 
Caieta and Formiae ; and, according to one tradition, Latinus was the son 
of Odysseus and Circe. 

11-14. imaccessos, ‘unapproachable,’ because of her enchantments. 
resonat, ‘ makes to ring,’ so only here and in an imitation by Sil. Ital. xiv. 
30. In Od. x. 221 sqq. Odysseus’ companions as they approach hear Circe 
singing at her loom—séamedoy 8’ Gray dudipéuveev. arguto, of sound, as 
G. i. 143 arguta serra. 

15. gemitus iraeque, hendiadys, ‘angry growls.’ 

19, 20. ‘Whom from their human shape the cruel goddess with her 
powerful spells had thrown into the guise and form of beasts.’ induerat 
in, for the constr. cp. G. i. 187 cum se nux plurima silvis Induet in florem. 

26-28. lutea, xpoxdmemdos, Il. viii. 1, etc. posuere, ‘sank,’ i.e. se 
posuere; Cp. X. 103 tum Lephyri posuere. lento, ‘sluggish.’ 

34. mulcebant, ‘were lulling’ (Con.); cp. Lucr. iv. 136 (ses) Aera 
mulcentes motu (‘fanning the air ’). 

37-45. This invocation marks the actual beginning of the second and 
principal half of the poem (see Introd. to this book), the mazaus opus, as it 
is termed below (1. 45). 

37. Erato, cp. Apoll. R. iii. 1 ei 8 dye viv, Epatw, nap4@ torago, rai po 
éviome. There, however, the Muse of Love is invoked to tell of the loves 
of Jason and Medea. Here the invocation is not specially appropriate. 
tempora rerum, ‘posture of affairs,’ cp. Lucr. v. 1275 (of changes in the 
value of different metals) Sze volvenda attas commutat tempora rerum, Hor. 
Sat. i. 3. 112 Zempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi, 

40, primae exordia pugnae, i.e. prima exordia pugnae. 
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42, animis, ‘courage.’ in funera, ‘to their death’ (e.g. Turnus and 
Mezentius). 

43. Tyrrhenamque manum, an allusion to the Tyrrhenians or Tuscans, 
who revolted against their brutal tyrant Mezentius, and allied themselves 
with Aeneas. P : 

44,45. maior, etc., ‘grander is the theme that rises before me, loftier 
the task I essay.’ moveo, lit. ‘stir;’ cp. cantusgue movete, |. 641 below. 

49. refert, ‘calls,’ or ‘ claims.’ 

51. nulla fuit, ‘was no more ;’ cp. Virg. Catalect. xiv. 7 sed ta Nullus 
cris. 

52. servabat, ‘remained in;’ cp. Georg. iv. 459 hydrum servantem 
ripas. 

55. ante alios, etc., for the pleonastic superlative ep. i. 347 Scelere ante 
alios tmmantor omnes. 

59. in penetralibus, i.e. in the a¢rzum, or central court. 

60. sacra comam, i.e. its leaves had never been clipped. 

66. per mutua= fer vices mutuas, ‘linking feet with feet.’ Jucretius 
uses mutua adverbially=znvecem, e laevo sit mutua dexter iv. 301: and 
Prof. Nettleship suggests that pervmutua may be neut. plur. of a lost adj. 
permutuus, with a similar adverbial construction. Cp., however, fer tact- 
tum ix. 31, and Tac. Ann. 1. 75 erogandae per honesta pecuniae. 

69. easdem, the same.as the bees. 

71. adolet, ‘kindles.’ adolere=1. ‘to increase’ (root o/, cp. adulescems), 
and so to ‘heap up,’ ‘pile up:’ cp. Lucret. iv. 1237 adolentque altaria 
donis. 2. ‘to burn,’ especially in a sacrificial sense, as in the present pas- 
sage. Cp. Oy. Met. i. 492 Utque leves stipulae demptis adolentur aristis. 
It is suggested that the second sense is derived from the first, to ‘ increase’ 
or ‘honour’ by sacrifice leading to the meaning ‘to bum.’ But Prof. 
Nettleship (Contributions to Latin Lexicography) prefers to derive the word 
in its second sense from a different base, a/, seen in alfare. 

74. ornatum, as comas and coronam in the next line, is an instance of 
the acc. after a passive verb, in imitation of the Greek construction. The 
Latin examples resemble sometimes the Greek Middle (mpoBadAdAcoOa rijv 
domida), sometimes the Greek Passive (éxdmrecOa Tov 6pOadrpdv). Cp. iv. 
518 unum exuta pedem vinclis, G, iil. 106 ¢nuscriple nomina regum flores. 

75-77. ‘ Her queenly locks ablaze, ablaze her coronal, rich with gems, 
till at last she was wrapt in smoke and yellow glare, and scattered fiery 
sparks o’er all the palace.” que=‘ both,’ and should haye been followed 
by a second gue, but the repetition of aceensa does instead. Cp. Ecl. iv. 6 
tam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 

78, 79. ferri, ‘was bruited’ (as indeed an awful portent). canebant, 
‘foretold, oracles being often delivered in verse: cp. iii. 373 haec deinde 
cantt divino ex ore sacerdos. 

83. Albunea here apparently denotes a wooded hill, with a sulphurous 
spring. We know from Lactant. Inst. i. 6 that there was a Sibyl called 
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Albunea, worshipped at Tibur ; and Horace (Od. i. 7. 12) speaks of domus 
Albuneae resonantis in connection with praeceps Anio et Tiburni lucus. 
Probably therefore the spring or fountain is to be identified with the sulphu- 
rous waters of the Albula, which falls into the Anio near Tibur. Mr. Burn, 
however (‘Rome and the Campagna,’ p. 399), thinks another sulphurous 
spring called Altieri, on the road to Ardea, is meant. 

88. ineubuit; priests or people slept in temples to obtain prophetic 
dreams or a divine cure for disease: Plaut. Cure. ii, 2. 16 Wehil est mi- 
randum, melius st nthil sit ttb¢ (after seeing Aesculapius in a dream), 
Namque incubare satius te fuerat Jovi, So Greek éyxoipado@a, etc., Hdt. 
Vili. 13.4. 

91. Acheronta, i.e. the powers of hell: so 1. 312 below, Plectere sz 
negueo superos Acheronta movebo, imis Avernis, abl. of place, ‘addresses 
Acheron in the depths of Avernus.’ 

92. et tum, ‘then too,’ as on other occasions. 

96. conubiis, either a trisyllable by synizesis, or else, as Munro argues 
on Lucret. iii. 776, the 2 is short: cp. zzz2%bus, pronzba. 

98-101. ferant, subj. after final qui, ‘to raise our name to heaven ’—i.e. 
make it renowned. ‘The transition to a simple relative clause in quorumque 
... videbunt (‘ men, whose descendants,’ etc.) no doubt suggested the v. 1. 
Jerent. utrumque, i.e. on the east and the west. vertique regique, 
‘move under their sway:’ the world itself shall revolve in obedience to 
them. 

106. religavit ab, ‘ fastened from,’ where we should say ‘fastened Zo,’ 
the Latin and English idioms looking at the act from different points of 
view. 

110. subiiciunt liba epulis, i.e. zvponzzt epulas ibis. ipse, so most 
MSS. Zé/e, which is supported by Priscian and Servius, would mean ‘ great 
Jupiter,’ the demonstrative having occasionally this force; cp. Aen. ii. 779 
aut tlle stnit supert regnator Olympi. 

111. ‘And load the wheaten surface with wild fruits.’ Cereale solum 
being a dignified expression for a cake used as a plate. 

113. edendi=To0d éc@lew, i.e. an abstract verbal substantive used for 
the concrete idea of food : cp. signa seguendi v. 590. 

115. quadris, a term for flat cakes or biscuits marked with squares: 
ep. Athenaeus iii. 114 E BAwpatous dprous rods Exovras évtouds, ods ‘Pwpaior 
xodpatous (guadratos) Xéyovow: the process is described in ‘ Moretum,’ 
47 et motat, ¢mpressis aequo discrimine quadris. Some flat round loaves 
scored into squares have been found at Herculaneum ; see Mayor on Juv. 
y. 2 aliena vivere quadra. 

116-119. ‘‘* What! eating even our tables?” says Iulus in jest; that and 
no more. That word first proclaimed our troubles’ end; at once his father 
caught it from his lips, and, awestruck with the omen, checked his speech.’ 
pressit, that he might not impair the omen by saying more. prima and 
primam have a slightly different sense. 
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122. For the position of namque cp. v. 733 on me impia namgque Tar- 
tara habent. 

123. This prophecy is ascribed to Celaeno iii. 257: a discrepancy which 
(among others) tends to show that the third book was written independently 
of the other books of the Aeneid. 

128, 129. ‘ This is that hunger of which he spoke ; this was awaiting us 
at last to put an end to our destruction.’ Ribbeck adopts exiliis from one 
inferior MS. ; but no change is necessary. 

134. reponite mensis, ‘set back again on the tables,’ i.e. renew the 
banquet. 

135-140. ‘Aeneas worships (1) the local divinities, (2) those of the 
coming hour (Night, etc.), (3) those of his country (Jove of Trojan Ida and 
Cybele), (4) his parental divinities, Venus and Anchises’ (Kenn.). caelo 
Ereboque, local ablatives. 

141-143. clarus, ‘ aloud’ (so as to be clearly heard); cp. Lucret. v. 
947 Utnunc montibus e magnis decursus aqguat Clarw citat late sttientia 
saecla yerarum, Con. regards it as = 7 claro caelo. In what follows, 
nubei is best taken literally—‘a cloud lit up with rays of golden light,’ 
which Jupiter is poetically said to brandish in token of approval, as else- 
where the thunderbolt in token of wrath. 

147. vina coronant, ‘ wreathe the wine-cups’ with garlands of flowers. 
An obvious Homeric parallel is the phrase xpnrijpas énearéWayto roroio (Il. 
i. 470, etc.), which however=‘ fill to the brim.’ See Aen. i. 724. 

152. ordine ab omni, ‘from every class.’ 

158, 154. oratores, ‘ambassadors’ (lit. ‘pleaders’); an old Roman 
term, as in the law preserved Cic. Legg. ii. 9. 21 Foederum, pacts, belli, 
tndutiarum oratores, fetiales, tudicesve sunto. velatos may, as Con. sug- 
gests, mean ‘ bearing wreathed boughs of olive,’ being parallel to ‘Iernptos 
Kdddoow efeoreppevor Soph. O. T. 3 (=KAabous eLecTeupévous Exovres), and 
referring to the practice of wreathing olive-branches with wool as a sign of 
supplication. But the plain sense ‘ decked (or shaded) with olive-branches’ 
seems better. 

157-159. humili, ‘shallow.’ molitur, ‘prepares ;’ so ¢erram molitus 
aratro G. i. 394, molirier arva Lucr. y. 934. The idea is that of 
breaking the ground. pinnis, ‘battlements’ ofa parapet, made of twisted 
boughs. 

160. A hypermetric verse; cp. G. i. 295 decogutt umor | em. In most 
examples of this license in Virgil the hypermetric syllable is gue See 
Introd. p. xix. 

163. equis, instr. abl. 

164. acres, ‘strong,’ a word properly only appropriate to living things, 
but here applied vividly to the bow. lenta, ‘tough.’ 

165. lacessunt, sc. sese, ‘ challenge each other in race and in boxing.’ 

167-169. in veste, ‘with garb unknown ;’ cp. iv. 518 2 veste recincta, 
medius, in the centre of the tectum augustum described below. ‘This 
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edifice combines the temple and the senate-house. Virgil has also employed 
it as a sort of museum of Roman antiquities ’ (Con.). 

172. silvis et religione=s7/vis religiosts ; ‘ girt with dread groves of 
olden sanctity.’ 

173, 174. primos, virtually adverbial. omen erat, ‘it was held 
auspicious.’ Virgil describes the coronation of a Roman king: the lictors 
with their fasces, the eagle-headed sceptre and ivory chair being Etruscan 
symbols of royalty, introduced according to Dionys. Halic. (iii. 193-195) on 
the conquest of Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus, but more probably on the 
accession of an Etruscan prince to the throne of Rome. 

176. perpetuis, ‘ long-ranging ’—i. e. in unbroken line, as distinct from 
triclinia: cp. viii. 183 perpetuz tergo bovis. 

179. sub imagine, still holding ‘as a statue’ the pruning-hook which 
he held when alive. 

184. pendent currus, the ancient chariot was so light that a man could 
carry it upon his shoulders (Il. x. 505). 

186. qué, an imitation of the Homeric usage of making ve long before 
double consonants, etc. See Introd. p. xvii. 

187, 188. lituo, the augur’s staff, called Quirinali, ‘of Quirinus’ 
(Romulus), because Romulus was an augur. trabea, a toga with horizon- 
tal stripes, worn by kings and augurs. parva, in reference to the scanty 
size of the primitive toga. succinctus, by zeugma with lituo, in the 
general sense of ‘ equipped.’ 

189. coniunx, according to Ovid (Met. xiv. 321) Circe was not the wife 
of Picus, but only enamoured of him; and she changed him into a wood- 
pecker because of his preference for another. But Virgil’s version of the 
story may have been different. 

190. aurea, a dissyllable by synizesis. 

192. intus seems rightly explained by Con. as a pleonastic adverb, 
templo being=zz templo; cp. Lucr.ii. 965 (corpora) trepidant in sedibus 
tntus, iv. 1087 czbus atgue umor membris adsumitur tntus, vi. 1168 Flagra- 
bat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus. 

195, 196. ‘Say, children of Dardanus—for well we know your city and 
your race, nor sail ye hither strange to fame. .. .’ 

202-204. ‘ Shrink not from this our cheer and deign to know the Latins, 
Saturn’s race, a race not righteous by constraint of law, but freely self- 
controlled as in the olden days ’—i.e. possessing the primitive virtues of 
the golden age. se tenentem, i.e. continentem, ‘keeping itself’? from 
wrong. 

206. ut, ‘ how.’ 

211, numerum .. . auget, lit. ‘increases their number for the altars of 
the gods,’ i.e. ‘increases the number of the altars,’ etc. So most MSS. 
The other reading addzt (‘adds number to the altars of the gods’) is not so 
well supported, and would be rather a flat expression. 

215. ‘Nor hath star or shore beguiled us in our course’—i. e. made us 
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miss our way: regio viae, lit. ‘the direction of our path,’ regio (vec-tus) 
denoting originally a ‘ straight line’ or ‘ direction.’ 

217, 218. “Once the greatest which the earth beheld in his course from 
the ends of heaven.’ 

220. suprema, ‘lofty,’ ‘ exalted.’ 

222-227. ‘How great the storm that swept from fierce Mycenae over 
Ida’s plains, what destiny drove two worlds of Europe and of Asia into 
strife, is known both to dwellers on earth’s utmost bounds afar where 
Ocean turns again, and to those cut off by the midmost of the four zones, 
the region of the Sun’s fierce heat.’ Note the structure of the sentence : 
quanta ...ierit and quibus concurrerit depending on andiit, the 
subject of which is further expanded in the two clauses si quem sum- 
movet, si quem dirimit — i.e. dwellers in the extreme north or the 
tropics. refuso Oceano, abl. of quality with tellus, ‘the furthest land 
from which Ocean is beaten back.’ The Ocean is supposed to surround the 
earth, and therefore washes against its extremities. summovet, ‘ keeps 
away ;’ so Ovid calls himself semmotum patria (Ep. ex Pont. iv. 16. 47). 
plaga Solis iniqui, i.e. the torrid zone, on each side of which lay the two 
temperate zones, and beyond them the two arctic zones. For a description 
of them see G. i. 233 sqq. 

230. innocuum, ‘harmless,’ i.e. ‘where we shall do no harm.’ 
Some editors, less probably, take it to mean ‘where no one will harm 
us.’ 

231, 232. ‘ We shall not shame your crown, nor light shall be your fame 
upon our lips, nor gratitude for such a service fade away.’ 

235. ‘ By whomsoe’er approved in friendship or in war.’ 

236. ultro, ‘unasked.’ The word denotes anything done over and 
above what one would naturally expect. 

237. vittas, i.e. the garlands of wool on olive-branches, which sup- 
pliants were accustomed to carry. See on 1. 154 above. precantia, 
trisyllable, as omnza vi. 33 ; not hypermetric, as G. ii. 69. 

239-241. exquirere, poetic infin. of purpose after egere: cp. Hor. Od. 
i. 2.7 Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos Visere montes, repetit, ‘calls 
(i. e. sends) us back,’ of Apollo, not Dardanus; cp. Cic. pro Dom. 57 vos 
gut maxime me repetistis atgue revocastts. 

246, 247. gestamen seems to include all the objects named as Priam’s. 
iura daret, ‘gave laws;’ not to be confused with z#s dicere, ‘administer 
justice.’ 

249-251. ‘ As Ilioneus is thus speaking, Latinus keeps his face set down- 
wards in fixed gaze, and sits rooted to the ground, rolling his eager eyes.’ 
dictis, abl. of circumstance. 

253. moratur in, ‘dwells on,’ ‘ is absorbed in.’ 

255-258. hunc illum, etc., ‘this was that son-in-law whom,’ etc. See 
l.98 above. paribus auspiciis must go with vocari, ‘was called into 
the kingdom with equal sway,’ lit. ‘with equal auspices,’ the auspices being 
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the special province of the king. Cp. iv. 102 paribusque regamus auspt- 
cits. quae occupet, ‘ destined to grasp.’ 

262. uber, ‘ fatness of rich soil.’ 

266. ‘I will hold it part of our terms to have clasped your prince’s 
hand.’ Z 

269-271. canunt, i.e. monstra et sortes: properly caxunt is only 
applicable to the latter. 

272, 273. ‘That this is he whom fate demands I think and hope, if my 
heart augurs right.’ opto, ‘I wish,’ i.e. that this may be the predicted 
stranger. Others translate ofto as ‘I choose him for my own :’ ep. iii, 109 
optavitque locum regno. 

276, 277. ‘ Forthwith he bids them bring for every Trojan chief (i. e. the 
hundred ambassadors) a steed of winged fleetness, decked with purple 
and embroidered housings.’ 

282, 283. ‘From the stock of those, which cunning Circe bred for her 
sire (the Sun) by stealth (furata) a spurious race, from a mare she intro- 
duced’ (to the horses of the Sun). Circe is said to raise them up patri, 
she being as it were the real agent. furata goes closely with creavit : 
cp. the description (Hom. Il. v. 265) of the horses of Aeneas, bred by 
stealth (€*AeWev) by Anchises from descendants of those given by Zeus 
to Tros. 

284, 285. donis dictisque, abl. of circumstance, ‘ with such words and 

gifts from king Latinus Aeneas’ followers return high borne on_ horses, 
bringing back the news of peace.’ sublimes in equis, in contrast to their 
having gone on foot (1. 156), gives additional point to their gracious re- 
ception by Latinus. 
' 286-289. ab Argis. The gods were supposed to visit their favourite 
seats once a year. Juno is here represented as passing over from Argos to 
Carthage; and on the way she halts at Pachynum, the south-east pro- 
montory of Sicily, which is almost in a line between the two places. auras 
... tenebat, ‘was holding on her way through the air,’ lit. ‘was holding 
the air, riding upon it.’ ab usque, ‘all the way from.’ 

293-296. fata Phrygum. For this idea of a number of different des- 
tinies acting as separate and conflicting forces cp. i. 239 fatis contraria fata 
rependens ; ix. 135 sat fates Venerique datum... sunt et mea contra Fata 
mtht, etc. Juno means that the destinies of Rome conflicted with those of 
Argos and Carthage, her favourite cities. num, etc.=‘could they .. .? 
No,’ i.e. ‘ Why could they not have died on the Sigean plain, or if captured 
be captured in truth? why could not flaming Troy have-fired all her sons?’ 
The expression is imitated from Enn. Ann. 359 Quae neque Dardaniis 
campis potuere perire, ec cum capta capt, mec cum combusta cremart. 

297. credo, ironical; ‘ay, sooth, my power lies spent, my hate is 
glutted and at rest!’ 

299, 300. It is better to put a stop at quievi, and make ausa a finite 
verb, than (with Con.) to regard it as a participle dependent on quievi, 
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which would make quin etiam extremely harsh. ausa, ‘I brought myself 
to follow,’ ‘I deigned,’ Gk. érAyy. 

304, 305. securi, with gen. of reference, ‘and laugh at Ocean and at me,’ 
cp. i. 350 securus amorum germanae, Mars... valuit. The quarrel 
between the Centaurs and Lapithae is generally (e.g. G. ii. 455 sqq.; Hom. 
Od. xxi. 295; Hor. Od. i. 18. 7) ascribed to the influence of Bacchus; but 
Mars is naturally called the author of a bloody fray. Diana sent the great 
wild boar to plague Calydon because its king, Oeneus, had omitted her 
when sacrificing to other gods (Hom. II. ix. 533 sqq.). 

307. ‘What sin so grievous had been done by Lapithae or Calydon?’ 
The construction of what is naturally an interrogative is accommodated, by 
a sort of ‘attraction,’ to that of Lapithas, Calydona in the previous 
clause. quod scelus ...merentem is a compressed expression for cuzus 
sceleris paenas merentem; cp. ii. 229 scelus expendisse. The feeling that 
commission of crime implies zfso facto its expiation by punishment leads 
to frequent interchange of expressions denoting crime and punishment: see 
vi. 569 commissa piacula, and the phrase commerere noxiam. Lapithas 

. merentem, another reading Lapithis . . . Calydone merente (abl. 
absol.) has some support from the MSS. But it is probably a correction 
introduced by some one who did not understand the construction of the 
accusative. 

309. potui =rérAnKa, ‘ deigned.’ 

$11. dubitem, ‘I would not hesitate:’ the conditional subj. puts the 
assertion in a milder form than the future. 

812. Acheronta, ‘the powers of hell;’ cp. 1. 91 zmzs Acheronta affatur 
Avernis, 

314. ‘ And Lavinia remains fixed by fate his bride.’ 

315. trahere, sc. ves tantas, ‘delay,’ ‘ protract.’ 

317-322. ‘Be this the price of union—their people’s lives! Blood of 
Trojan and Rutulian shall be thy dower, fair maid; ’tis Bellona waits to 
lead thee to the bridal. Not Cisseus’ daughter only pregnant with a torch, 
brought forth a nuptial flame—nay, Venus too has such an offspring of her 
own, a second Paris, a brand rekindled to destroy a Troy renewed.’ Hecuba 
(the daughter of Cisseus), before the birth of Paris, dreamt that she was 
pregnant with a burning torch: Venus too, says Juno, has in Aeneas 
brought forth a firebrand, who by his marriage (iugales) with Lavinia will 
bring ruin on the new Troy in Italy, as Paris by his marriage with Helen did 
on old Troy. Cp. 1. 363 below, vi. 93. mercede suorum, a price con- 
sisting of their subjects, i.e. at the cost of their subjects’ lives. pronuba, a 
matron attendant on the bride, as auspex on the bridegroom; Catull. Ixi. 
179 (Ellis). So Juno is called sronuba to Dido, iv. 166. et Paris alter, 
etc., explains idem partus. 

324. Allecto (’AAAnkra for d-AnKTw, cp. dAAnKTos Od. xii. 325), Tisi- 
phone (vi. 571), and Megaera, are the names of the three Furies, dating, 
according to Miiller (Diss. Eum. § 78), only from the Alexandrine period. 
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8326. cui cordi, sc. swt, ‘dear to whom are.’ In this phrase cordi was 
most likely a locative originally, the strict meaning of cordd esse being ‘to 
be at heart.’ 

327, 328. pater, prob. ‘thezr father,’ the Eumenides being, according to 
one account, the daughters of Pluto. ora, ‘aspects,’ facies, ‘forms.’ 

831-334. ‘O Virgin child of Night, vouchsafe me as my special boon 
this toil, this trouble, that mine honour and fame fall not shattered from 
its base; that Aeneas’ followers may not win Latinus by a marriage, or 
beset the Italian land!’ proprium, i.e. a service rendered specially to 
Juno, as opposed to the ordinary duties of Allecto. 

336. verbera and faces are the whips and torches which were the regular 
accompaniments of the Furies. 

338. concute, ‘search,’ ‘examine ;’ so Hor. S. i. 3. 34 denzgue te ipsum 
Concute. 

839. sere crimina belli, a compressed expression, ‘ scatter complaints 
that lead to war.’ 

341. Gorgoneis venenis, ‘ with Gorgon venom, i.e. bearing on her head 
venomous serpents like those of the Gorgons. 

343-345. tacitum, the ‘silence’ of Amata’s chamber is in contrast to 
her subsequent excitement, coquebant, ‘kept inflaming.’ 

848. monstro, with furibunda: ‘that maddened by this plague she 
may stir up all the palace.’ 

349-351. ‘The serpent gliding ’twixt her robe and ivory bosom slips in 
unfelt, unseen by the angry dame, breathing in its poisonous breath.’ fallit 
inspirans, like Greek AavOdvei éurvéwy. 

854-358. ‘ While the first taint of contagion is gliding in with clammy 
poison and stealing over every nerve and thrilling her limbs with fire, ere 
yet her soul hath caught the flame in the depths of her heart, in gentler 
tones, as matrons use, she spake, with many a tear for her daughter and the 
Phrygian bridal.’ nata, some MSS. give zatae, ‘her daughter’s and the 
Phrygian’s bridal:’ but nata is perhaps more Virgilian. 

368, 364. ‘What! was it not thus the Phrygian swain to Lacedaemon 
made his way and bore fair Helen to the Trojan land?’ at non, some MSS, 
have az, but at (expressing scorn) seems more forcible. penetrat, historic 
pres. pastor, as Hor. Od.i. 15. 1 Pastor gquum traheret per freta navibus 
Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitam. 

365. ‘ What of your solemn promise!’ (the pledge to Turnus). 

366. consanguineo, Turnus being the son of Amata’s sister Venilia. 

867. Latinis, dat. commodi. 

368. sedet, sc. axzmo, ‘is your resolve.’ 

369-372. ‘I hold that any free land severed from our rule is ‘‘ foreign,” 
and that this is the oracle’s meaning. Ay, and Turnus too, if you seek the 
origin of his house, has Inachus and Acrisius for his sires, Mycenae’s very 
self for his home.’ Amata’s first plea is, ‘Any independent Italian race 
(such as that of Turnus) is foreign under the terms of the oracle:’ her 
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second—‘ If this will not do, and externam means “ outside Italy,” Turnus 
may after all be called a Greek.’ mediae, cp. Juv. iii. 80 xom Maurus erat 

. mediis sed natus Athenis. Inachus was the first king of Argos, 
Acrisius the fourth. 

373. dictis, instr. abl. with experta, ‘having tried in vain what these 
words can do.’ 

375. malum, the ‘ venom’ of the serpent. 

376, 377. monstris, ‘strange fancies, ‘horrors.’ sine more, ‘wildly,’ 
‘without restraint.’ 

378-384. ‘As spins a top beneath the whirling lash, driven in great 
circles round some empty court by boys all rapt in their play: in circling 
course it moves beneath the thong, while over it in childish wonder stands 
the beardless troop, amazed at the spinning boxwood, as their lashes lend 
it life—with no less swiftness flies Amata through crowded streets and war- 
like throngs.’ ceu quondam, ‘as at times;’ cp. ii. 367 guondam etiam 
 victis redit in praecordia virtus. mirata, here equivalent to a present 
participle, a usage not uncommon in Virgil; cp. G. i. 339 /aetis operatus in 
herbis. 

385 sqq. ‘This description of Bacchic orgies and frenzy is altogether 
Greek, and suggested by some Greek work, such as the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides’ (Con.). simulato numine Bacchi, ‘feigning to be inspired by 
Bacchus.’ The pretended enthusiasm, as Con. remarks, eventually took real 
hold of her. 

388. taedas, ‘ the nuptial torch.’ 

389-391. ‘Evoe Bacchus is her cry: thou alone, she exclaims, art 
fit mate for the virgin: it is for thee she takes up the pliant wand, thee 
she encircles in choral dance, for thee she grows the sacred lock.’ sumere, 
etc., ovatio obliqua after vociferans. The subject of sumere is the maiden, 
whom Amata represents as devoting herself to Bacchus. lustrare, i.e. dances 
round thee along with the other Bacchanals. pascere crinem, worshippers 
often grew a sacred lock in honour of Bacchus: cp. Aesch. Choeph. 6 
mrdéxapov "Ivaxw Opentnprov, Eur. Bacch. 494 ftepds 6 mAdKapos’ TH OD 8 
avTov Tpépw. 

393. quaerere=x¢ guacrant; see on |. 239 above. 

396. pampineas hastas, ‘vine-wreathed wands;’ i.e. the ‘ thyrsus,’ 
called kicowov Bédos Eur. Bacch. 25, velatam frondibus hastam Ov. Met. 
iii. 667. A sharp point was sometimes concealed by the fir cone or leaves 
at the head of the wand (Catull. lxiv. 256 ¢ecta guatiebant cuspide thyrsos) : 
but hasta here, as BéAos in Euripides, is probably only a descriptive metaphor. 
incinctae pellibus refers to the fawn-skin (veBpis) worn by the female 
Bacchanals: cp. veBpidos iepdy évdurév Eur. Bacch. 137. 

397. canit hymenaeos, for the lengthening of the final syllable, and 
the Greek rhythm of the verse, see Introd. pp. xiy. and xvi. 

8399. aciem, ‘her eyes.’ torvum, ‘ wildly.’ 

400-403. ‘Ho! Latian mothers, give ear, where’er ye be—if yet in 
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loyal souls lives one kind thought for poor Amata, if care for a mother’s 
rights can sting your hearts—off with the fillets from your hair and join 
these rites with me.’ 

407. vertisse, ‘brought to confusion.’ 

408. tristis, ‘fell.’ 

410. Acrisioneis colonis, abl. instr., ‘with Acrisian colonists.’ Acrisius 
was king of Argos, and father of Danae. 

413. fuit, ‘is passed ;’ cp. ii. 325 fuzmus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum. 

417, 418. ‘ Furrows her baleful brow with wrinkles, puts on hoary locks, 
and fillet, then entwines them with a garland of olive:’ innectit, sc. 
crinibus. The vitta is the ribbon for binding the hair, different from the 
chaplet of olive. 

419. ‘Calybe, aged servant of Juno, and priestess of the temple.’ Con. 
translates ‘aged priestess of Juno and her temple:’ but the first rendering, 
as Sidg. points out, is much better. 

421, 422. patiere, constr. with participle, as i. 385 (ec plura guerentem 
Passa Venus\; and also(as more usually) with infin. transeribi, technical 
Roman law term for ‘ assigning property to any one.’ 

423. quaesitas sanguine, from 1. 426 it appears that Turnus had 
assisted Latinus against the Tyrrhenians. 

425. nune with imperatives is often ironical: cp. Ecl. i. 74 emsere nunc, 
Meliboee, piros. ingratis, ‘thankless,’ because they avail him nothing to 
win Layinia. 

427. haec adeo, ‘this very message.’ So ego adeo=éywye, Plaut. Bacch. 
iv. 7. 31; tu es zs adeo (‘you are the very man’) Epid. ii. 1. 2. 

429,430. ‘ Rise then, and joyfully make thy soldiers arm, and move from 
city tocamp.’ The careless repetition of armari and in arma is ‘ one of 
the instances of want of finish in the later books of the poem’ (Con.). 
para with acc. and infin., a very strained construction: the reading zzbe, 
found in one good MS., and supported by Servius, was probably introduced 
to make the construction easier. laetus, better taken with para than with 
in arma. 

433. dicto parere, ‘to keep his word.’ The ordinary meaning of the 
phrase (‘to obey your bidding’) is less applicable here. 

434. sentiat, to be taken by itself, and not with Turnum, ‘let him feel :’ 
cp. Ter. Adelph. i. 2. 59 tste twas ipse sentiet, Aesch. Agam. 1649 yvdoet 
Taxa. 

435. orsa, ‘words,’ from ordior, ‘to begin to speak,’ here used in a 
passive sense, 

436. undam, poetical accusative after invectas. 

437. nuntius (‘the news’) with object clause, a rather unusual constr. ; 
ep. vi. 456 verus mihi nuntius ergo Venerat extinctam. 

440. situ=the mouldiness or overgrowth arising from neglect, especially 
in the case of land: cp. G.i. 72 situ durescere campum. veri effeta, like 
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steriles vert Pers. Vv. 75, seems =‘ past conceiving or bearing truth :’ so ager 
effetus, etc. ‘Age broken by decay and barren of truth.’ BAN 

442. vatem ludit, ‘mocks you as a prophetess,’ i. e. ‘ mocks your powers— 
of prophecy,’ 

444. Cp. Il. vi. 492 (Hector to Andromache) réAepos 8’ avdpecot pedAjoet, 
K.T.X, 

446. oranti, ‘as he speaks,’ the original, but ante-classical use: cp. 
orator, oratio; Plaut. Most. iii. 1. 151 Bonum aequomgue oras ; percontare 
et roga, and perhaps Aen. v. 96 talibus orabat [uno. 


448. facies, ‘shape’: Allecto expands again into the gigantic stature 
of a Fury (Con.). 
450. geminosque... angues, ‘lifted from her hair two snakes.’ Her 


hair was composed of snakes, two of which she upraised upon her brow, 
like horns. 

451. verbera, cogn. acc. after insonuit, ‘cracked her whip.’ 

454. ad haec, i.e. on the scourges and snakes. 

459. proruptus, middle, ‘ breaking forth;’ cp. i. 246 mare proruptum. 

460-466. ‘“‘My sword!” he wildly cries: for his sword he searches 
couch and palace: fierce longing for battle, and the guilty madness of the 
fight plays within him, and rage crowns all. As when a fire of sticks loud 
crackling is piled beneath a waving caldron’s sides, and its water dances 
with the heat: within is a wild turmoil of steam, the watery flood leaps 
high in foam, the waves are now past control, up flies dark vapour to 
heaven.’ Throughout the simile Virgil attempts to raise the somewhat 
commonplace topic of a caldron boiling over by dignified language. 
undantis, i.e. with the water in it. aquai: another well-supported read- 
ing is aguae vis; but, as Con. observes, the trajection of atque which it 
involves is not in Virgil’s manner. 

467. polluta pace refers to the breaking ofthe peace by Turnus. He 
comes prepared to fight Latins as well as Trojans; but finds eventually 
that the Latins are on his side. 

470. satis=parem ambobus, ‘a match for both;’ cp. Sil. Il. vii. 63 
Nec tamen occisos est cur laetere ; supersunt, Quot tibi sint Libyaeque satis. 

477. quo litore, ‘in which part of the shore,’ litore being the ante- 
cedent repeated in another form: cp. above 1. 409 Rutuli ad muros, quam 
dicitur urbem, etc. 

481. agerent, depending on the historic present comdezgzt. 

482. bello, probably dat.,=27 dellum. 

483. forma, abl. of quality; not with ingens. 

485. Tyrrhus, so the best MSS., though Tyrrhidae would naturally 
come from 7yrrheus ; but cp. Pelidae from Belus, ii. 82. 

492. ipse, ‘of himself,’ i.e. without being led or driven. quamvis 
sera, ‘ however late at night.’ 

495. There is no difficulty in the que, which implies that he was floating 
on the water, and resting on the bank, alternately. 
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498. erranti=7/a ut erraret, proleptic use: cp. ili. 237 Scuta latentia 
condunt. 

503. percussa, ‘striking,’ an imitation of the Greek Middle: see on 
vil. 74. 

504. conclamat =clamore convocat, a rare usage. 

505-510. ‘ They—for the fell fiend yet lurks silently in the woods—come 
up ere she deems, one armed with fire-sharpened stake, another with heavy 
knotted club; what each one’s search hath found, rage makes him seize for 
arms. ‘Tyrrhus, just cleaving as it chanced an oak in four with wedges 
driven in, caught up his axe, and, breathing rage, cheered on his band.’ 
pestis, i.e. Allecto. quadrifidam, proleptic, as errantz, 1. 498 above. 

512. stabuli, ‘the homestead,’ as stabulzs above 1. 501. 

513, 514. ‘Sounds the shepherd’s signal, and blows a loud Tartarean 
blast on the curved horn.’ pastorale, i.e. with the horn. intendit, lit. 
‘strains her voice on the horn.’ 

516, 517. Triviae lacus, the lake near the temple of Diana at Aricia. 
fontes Velini, the Veline lake, beyond Reate, and seventy miles from the 
Trojan camp. 

519. vocem, the note of the duccina. 

528, 524. certamine, abl. of circumstance; stipitibus, sudibus, in- 
strumental abls. 

525, 526. ancipiti, ‘double-edged steel.’ atraque, etc., ‘a dark harvest 
of drawn swords bristles over the field’ (Con.) : ‘lit. bristles with drawn swords.’ 

527. sole lacessita, ‘in answer to the sun’s challenge.’ 

528. ‘ As when a wave begins to whiten beneath the wind’s first breath.’ 
vento, the preponderance of MS. authority is in favour of the reading ponto 
(‘as when a wave first whitens on the sea,’ primo being=frimum). But 
vento seems on the whole most appropriate, and foxto may have easily 
arisen from G., ili. 237 fluctus uti medio coepit cum albescere ponto. 

532. fuerat is sometimes used by the poets for erat (e. g. Ov. ex Pont. 
lii. 37 mec satts id fuerat: stultus quoque carmina fect): but here probably 
the pluperf. has a special force, =had been until his death (‘ Tyrrhus heir 
till then,’ Con.), 

533, 534. vulnus, i.e. the arrow; cp. ii. 529 zfesto vulnere Pyrrhus 
Insequitur. vudae really belongs to iter—‘ the moist passage of the voice.’ 
Such transpositions are common in Virgil, e.g. G. iv. 267 tunsum gallae 
saporem. vitam=animam, ‘the breath of life.’ 

535. corpora, sc. sternuntur. 

536. paci medium, ‘throws himself in the midst to plead for peace.’ 
unus strengthens the superlative: cp. ii. 426 Rhzpeus, tustissimus unus 
Qui fut in Teucris; and the similar Greek idiom mdéytwy «is dvijp Tay pe- 
ylorwy atrios kax@v Dem. de Cor. 275. 16. 

540-543. aequo Marte, ‘in doubtful fight,’ neither side having as yet 
been routed. dea, i.e. Allecto. promissi facta potens=éyxparijs yevo- 
pévn Gv tinéoxero, ‘haying fulfilled her promise ;’ cp. Ov. Met. iv. 510 zzssz 
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potens, ‘having performed her bidding.’ imbuit, ‘ began ;’ so frequently of 
doing or using for the first time—Catull. lxiv. 11 2a rudem cursu prima 
tmbuit Amphrititen ; Ov. Tr. iii. 52 tpse tuum praesens imbue, dixit, opus 
(of Phalaris to the maker of the bull). commisit funera pugnae =com- 
misit funestam pugnam. 

543. caeli conversa per auras, ‘ taking her flight through the sky,’ lit. 
‘moving away’ from earth to Juno; a difficult expression. The great 
majority of MSS. and the grammarians read convexa, which however can 
hardly be translated, as the proposals to understand per twice, or to take 
caeli convexa as in apposition to auras, are clearly out of the question. 
Proposed emendations are (1) Convecta; (2) Caelz convexa peragrans ; (3) 
to suppose a line has dropped out, containing some such verb as adpetit. 

546. dic coeant, ‘ bid them now unite’ (fetitéo obliqua)—it is of course 
ironical, =‘ now see if they will obey.’ 

548. mihi certa, ‘is assured to me.’ 

551. auxilio, dat.; cp. ii. 216. 

552. abunde est with gen., like sa¢zs, ‘enough of panic and treachery.’ 
The use is confined to poetry and late prose, e. g. Suet. Caes. 86 potentiae 
gloriaeque abunde. 

553, stant, ‘stand fast,’ ‘are deeply rooted.’ 

554. ‘The weapons which chance first gave have been handselled with 
fresh-spilt blood.’ prima with fors. For imbuo=‘ use for the first time,’ 
‘handsel,’ see on 1. 542 above. The general sense of the line is that a 
chance quarrel has resulted in bloodshed. 

556. egregium, ironical. 

557. aetherias, of the atmosphere of earth: so i. 547 s¢ vescitur aura 
Aetheria. Properly aether denotes the upper regions of air. 

558. Pater ille, ‘the great father;’ see on 1. 110 above. 

558, 559. ‘Depart this place: if any crisis in the struggle emerges, I 
myself will direct it.’ For the tmesis super ... est cp. Ecl. vi. © safer tibi 
erunt gui, etc. For the phrase fortuna laborum cp. Georg. ili. 452 haud 
tamen ulla magis praesens fortuna laborum est, Quam st quis, etc. 

563-568. Ampsancti (am =amdi, ‘hallowed on all sides’), a valley 
with a small pool east of Naples, in the country of the Hirpini. valles, 
nom. sing.; as in xi. 522; cp. Plaut. Trin. i. 2.135 mz haec praesenszsset 
canes (nom. sing.). densis, etc., ‘on either side a woody slope dark with 
thick foliage hems it in, while down it a torrent breaks and roars with rocks 
and whirling eddies.’ fragosus suggests partly the noise, partly the broken 
nature, of the stream making its way among rocks ; saxis et torto vertice 
being modal abl. with dat sonitum—the means by which its noise is 
produced. 

569. rupto Acheronte, ‘where Acheron breaks forth.’ 

571. levabat, ‘relieved’ by her disappearance. The imp. may express 
‘the gradual relief caused by her removal’ (Con.), or may be inceptive = 
‘proceeded to relieve.’ 
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572. extremam imponit manum, ‘put the last hand to,’ a metaphor 
from completing a work of art: so Ov. Her. xvi. 115 /mposita est factae 
posiquam manus ultima classi, Trist. i. 7. 28 Mescdet his summam si quis 
abesse manum (of writings which lack the w/tima lima). 

575. foedatique ora Galaesi = /foedata ora Galaest, ‘Galaesus with his 
mangled face.’ 

577,579. igni. So most MSS. zgmzs, the other reading (‘the alarm 
of fire and sword’), has little MS. authority, and is inferior in sound. igni 
must have the unusual meaning of ‘fury,’ crimine et igni being a kind of 
hendiadys—‘in the midst of hot outcry at the slaughter.’ In zgnes trarum, 
ignescunt irae, cited by Forbiger, the metaphor is not so bold: but here, as 
Con. remarks, it is helped out by the association with crimine. The in- 
finitives voeari, etc. depend on the notion of ‘saying’ implied in terrorem 
ingeminat. 

580-584. ‘ They too, whose dames in Bacchic frenzy are footing path- 
less forests in their dance (such power has Amata’s name), meet gathering 
from all around and with incessant cries invoke Mars. For war, fell war, 
they clamour one and all, spite of omens, spite of destiny swayed by a 
malignant deity.’ nemora, accus. of motion over; cp. 5. 235 acguora 
curro, and Greek myia@vra media, etc. Martem fatigant, ‘weary Mars 
with their clamours:’” this seems a more natural rendering than, with Con., 
to regard Martem as a sort of cogn. acc., and transl. ‘cry, War, War.’ 
perverso numine, i.e. under the malign influence of Juno. Heyne’s ren- 
dering ‘ thwarting the god, is less: probable. 

590. lateri with illisa: ‘and seaweed dashed against its sides sweeps 
back (to the sea).’ 

595. has poenas, ‘the penalty for this:’ cp. ii. 171 ea s¢gna. 

596. nefas, here for ‘ punishment:’ cp. above l. 307 guod scelus aut 
Lapithas tantum aut Calydona merentem. 

598, 599. ‘ For me—my rest is won, all my haven is at hand; I only 
lose a happy death.’ omnisque in limine portus, is best rendered as 
above, though the insertion of omnis as an epithet of portus, and the 
confusion of metaphors in limine and portus, are difficulties. Some 
editors take portus as gen., ‘I am altogether on the threshold of my 
haven.’ 

601. protinus, ‘in succession.’ 

603. prima, adverbial, ‘ when first men urge on Mars to battle.’ 

604-606. Alluding to the exploits of Augustus. The Getae represent 
the tribes on the Danube conquered by Lentulus about 25 B.c. Arabis, 
an expedition was sent into Arabia Felix under Aclius in 24B.c. Parthos, 
the standards and captive soldiers of Crassus were restored by Phraates to 
Augustus in 20 B.C. 

607, 608. geminae belli portae, the gates in the so-called ‘ temple’ of 
Janus, which were closed in time of peace, and opened during war. The 
temple of Janus was in reality a passage with a gateway at either end near 
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the Forum, in which stood, as late as the time of Procepius (A.D. 527), a 
statue of the god. Hence ‘Janus’ became a term for an archway or pas- 
sage, and we hear of ‘ Jani’ in the Forum (swmmus, medius, and imus) as 
places of business. Martis, inspired by Mars. 

611-613. has is repeated in, and superseded by, stridentia limina. 
‘ Here, when the Fathers have resolved on war, the Consul himself, in all 
the pride of Quirinus’ robe and Gabine cincture, unbars the creaking doors.’ 
For Quirinali trabea see on 1. 187 above. The cinctus Gabinus was 
formed by binding the toga round the body by one of its loose ends or 
lappets. It appears to have been an old fashion preserved on sacred 
occasions. 

614. vocat pugnas, ‘invokes battle.’ sequitur, ‘takes up the cry.’ 

620. None but the king or consul could, according to Roman ideas, 
perform this function: so when Latinus refuses, Juno herself descends to 
remove the obstacle to war. 

622. Imitated from the lines of Ennius, postguam Descordia tetra Belli 
ferratos postes portasque refregit, quoted by Horace, Sat. i. 4. 60. 

624. pars arduus furit is an anomalous variety of the usual ‘sense 
construction’ by which ars, used distributively, has a plural verb and 
adjectives or participles in masc. plur. ‘Some mounted on tall coursers 
storm in clouds of dust.’ 

626, 627. leves, proleptic: ‘some rub with unctuous lard the shields 
till they are smooth, the darts until they shine, and grind their axes on the 
whetstone.’ 

629-631. ‘ Full five great cities set up their anvils to make new weapons.’ 
For adeo as a particle of emphasis cp. Aen. iii. 203 ¢ves adeo, etc. For the 
hiatus turrigerae Antemnae (in imitation of acommon Homeric rhythm) 
see Introd. p. xviii. 

632, 633. ‘Helmets they frame to guard the head, and shape the 
wicker framework of shields.’ umbo, properly the central ‘boss’ of 
a shield. 

634. ducunt, ‘ forge,’ lit. ‘draw out’ or ‘ extend’ by hammering. 

635, 636. huc cessit, ‘has given way to this.’ recoquunt, ‘ recast ;’ 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 35. 38 0 utinam nova Incude diffingas retusum in Massa- 
getas Arabasque ferrum ! 

637. classica, as usually in Latin writers, of the sound or instrument 
with which soldiers are assembled (Liv. vii. 36, etc.). tessera, ‘ watch- 
word,’ as Livy. vii. 35, etc. : originally a ‘ die,’ or ‘ cube’ (réooapa), then a 
‘tablet’ or ‘tally’ passed from man to man as a sign, 

638-640. trepidus, ‘in haste.’ auro trilicem loricam, ‘a corslet of 
triple-twilled gold,’ i.e. golden chain mail like cloth, in weaving which 
three leashes were employed. Cp. iii. 467 lorzcam consertam hamis aurogue 
trilicem. induitur, accingitur, middle. 

641 sqq. The invocation to the Muses is imitated from that in Hom. Il. 
ii, 484, introducing the catalogue of ships, Pandite Helicona, ‘throw 
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open the gates of Helicon,’ as though the rush of song were held in by 
them. 

642. bello, prob. ‘ by war,’ rather than ‘ to war.’ 

643. iam tum, ‘even then,’ before the historical period of Rome’s 
greatness. 

649, 650. ‘His son Lausus is beside him:’ iuxta is here adverbial, 
being found with dat. only in the derived sense ‘ equally with’ (vem parvam 
ac iuxta magnis difficilem Liv. xxiv. 19). corpore, periphrastic, as ii. 18 
delecta virum corpora. 

652. nequiquam, because they were doomed to defeat, and their leader 
to death. 

653, 654. ‘ Worthy of being happier in the father he served,’ i.e. ‘ worthy 
of a better father to serve.’ Notice the repetition of esset, a sign of want 
of finish in the poem. 

655. palma, gained in some race. 

658. centum angues cinctamque, etc., i.e. cinctam centum serpentibus 
hydram. 

660-662. furtivum partu, ‘the fruit of secret love ;’ cp. furtim ix. 546: 
oxdrtov S€ € yeivato pytnp Il. vi. 24. luminis oras, ‘ the shores of light,’ i.e. 
the line dividing light from darkness. The phrase occurs twice in the 
Annals of Ennius, and is often employed by Lucretius. 

664, 665. gerunt, sc. the troops of Aventinus. The omission of the 
subject is awkward, and shows that the poem was not finally revised. 
dolones, ‘pikes.’ tereti, ‘tapering. mucrone veruque may be hen- 
diadys=‘ point of the javelin;’ but more probably they are distinct, 
‘sword-point and javelin.’ 

666-669. ‘ Himself on foot, twisting round him a huge lion’s skin, brist- 
ling, uncombed, terrific, with white teeth, his head wrapped therein, entered 
in this guise the palace, uncouth to view, the garb of Hercules binding his 
shoulders.’ torquens is loosely followed by indutus capiti: the meaning 
apparently being that the skin covers his body, the head with teeth forming 
a sort of hood. The constr. of indutus is like that of the Greek passive as 
explained on l. 74 above, though the acc. tegumen is here not expressed 
but understood. umeros, prob. accusative of the part. 

670-672. Tibur was said to have been founded by Tiburtus, Catillus, 
and Coras, the three grandsons of Amphiaraus, king of Argos. Cp. Hor. 
1.18. 2 circa mute solum Tiburis et moenia Catili, ii. 6.5 Tibur Argeo 
positum colono. gentem, loosely placed in apposition to moenia. 

674. nubigenae, the Centaurs were the offspring of Ixion, and a cloud 
shaped like Juno. 

675. Homole and Othrys, mountains of Thessaly: the former is men- 
tioned in connection with Centaurs, Eur, H. F. 371. 

680, 681. focis, ‘at the hearth.’ The story, as told by Servius, was that 
the mother of Caeculus was sitting by the hearth, and was struck by_a 
spark, and conceived in consequence. She left the child, when born, at the 
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temple of Jupiter, where it was found near the hearth by maidens who had 
come for water. The troops of Caeculus are Hernici and Volsci. 

682. arva Gabinae Iunonis, ‘the fields of Gabian Juno,’ i.e. the ter- 
ritory where Gabii was afterwards built. 

684, 685. Anagnia, the largest town of the Hernici. quos, sc. 7 
pascis. Amasene pater (like pater Tiberinus), the river-god or personifi- 
cation of the River Amasenus, near Anxur. 

686, 687. glandes, ‘bullets’ (Gk. woAuBdides), of a form between acorns 
and almonds, cast in moulds for slinging. liventis, ‘ dull-coloured.’ 

690. ‘ They plant the left foot bare upon the ground, the right is covered 
by a raw hide boot.’ The left foot is bare, in order to tread firmly; the 
right is covered for protection. This appears to have been the Aetolian 
custom, according to Euripides, Meleager, frag. 534 of 5¢ Oeoriov | matdes 
70 Aatoy ixvos avapBvaor Todds, | TO & ev TediAois, ws EAagpiCoy yédvvu | exorev, 
bs 57) maow Airwdois vdpos. Aristotle, as quoted by Macrob. Sat. 5. 19, 
ridicules this idea, remarking that the ~zgh¢t foot should be the one left 
unencumbered. And the men who escaped from Plataea (Thuc. iii. 22) 
had their 7zght foot unshod, their left covered. Virgil has probably 
imitated Euripides. 

695-697. Fescennium, Capena, and Mount Soracte, all in Etruria, a 
little north of Rome. Mount Ciminius, to the west of Soracte. The 
Flavinia arva are unknown. The Falisci were the people of /alerzz,a 
town near Fescennium, and they appear to have been called Aequi Fa- 
lisci because of some connexion with the Aequi. Servius however reads 
aequos, taking it as an ordinary adj. ‘just.’ With acies and Faliscos 
some such verb as ducunt must be supplied from habent—a very harsh 
instance of zeugma, which perhaps points to an unfinished condition of 
the passage. 

698. aequati numero, ‘in even ranks,’ rather than ‘marching in 
measured time,’ which would also be possible. 

701. amnis, i.e. the Cayster in Lydia, as is shown by Asia palus 
which follows, Aszzs being here used in its original sense to denote the 
region round about the Cayster. 

702. pulsa, ‘struck’ by the sound. 

703-705. ‘Sure none could deem that countless crowd a mailclad com- 
pany: but high in air a cloud of hoarse-toned fowl seemed pressing land- 
ward from the sea.’ ex agmine tanto misceri, lit. ‘to be massed out 
of so great a multitude.’ 

706-709. Livy (ii. 16) mentions the arrival in Rome, 502 B.c., of Attus 
Clausus, driven from Regillus by dissensions among his Sabine townsmen, 
with a large band of clients, who became the nucleus of the Claudian tribe. 
in partem, cp. iii. 323 vocamus in partem, Cic. Fam. xiv. 2. 3 doleo, quae 
impensa facienda est, in evus partem te (Terentiam) miseram et despoliatam 


ventre. 
710. Quirites here=the inhabitants of Cures in the Sabine territory. 
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712. Rosea rura, the ‘Campi Rosei,’ as they were called, in the flat 
valley of the Velinus near Reate. 

716. classes, ‘hosts’ or ‘ranks ’—its early use, afterwards restricted to 
naval forces. Livy (iv. 34) seems to overlook this use, Classe pugnatum 
apud Fidenas ... retulere; rem aeque diffictlem atque incredibilem, nec 
nunc lato satis ad hoc amme. Hortinae, Horta was a town on the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber: but perhaps the Sabine territory once extended 
across the river. populi Latini is obscure, as it is the Sabine tribes 
which are being enumerated. The reference is apparently to some Latin 
settlement in the Sabine territory, but nothing is known about it. 

717. Allia, where the Gauls, under Brennus, defeated the Romans in 
365 B.C. on July 18, hence called des Aliiensis, and held a dzes nefastus. 

719. saevus, ‘fell.” The storms about Orion’s setting were proverbial. 

720. sole novo, i.e. the first warmth of summer. vel cum densae, 
etc. a poetical variety for vel guam multae aristae torrentur, etc. 

722. conterrita, sc. est. 

724. Halaesus is called Atrides, Oy. Fast. iv. 73; but from x. 417 sqq. 
it is clear that Virgil does not regard him as Agamemnon’s son, and 
Agamemnonius is probably used loosely for ‘ Greek ;’ as all Trojans are 
Aeneadae. The troops of Halaesus are from the vine district on the 
Vulturnus, famous for the Massic and Falernian wines. 

725. rapit, ‘hurries.’ felicia Baccho, ‘fruitful with wine.’ 

727. patres, here in its ordinary sense. Sidicinaque iuxta aequora, 
sc. mtsere, ‘and those whom the neighbouring plains of Sidicinum sent,’ 
iuxta being adverbial. 

729. Saticulus, native of Saticula, a town a little north of Capua. 
asper, ‘hardy.’ 

730-732. aclydes, ‘rounded’ (teretes) clubs studded with spikes, and 
attached to a thong, by which they could he recovered after being thrown. 
caetra, a leathern ‘target.’ comminus, ‘for close quarters.’ 

734. Oebalus, not satisfied with the small and barren kingdom of 
Capreae, extended his rule to the mainland: the places here named being 
north of the Sarnus, in Campania or Samnium. Sebethide, Sebethus was 
a small stream near Naples. 

735. The Teleboae in Homer are pirates who occupied islands near 
Leucas. Subsequently some of them settled in Capreae, the island in the 
bay of Naples, famous as the place to which Tiberius retired. 

741. cateias, ‘javelins’ on the same principle as the aclydes above. 

744. Nersae, unknown. 

747. Aequicula, sc. gens, i.e. the Aeguzculd or Aeguz, a tribe in the 
north of Latium. 

750. Marruvia, Marruvium was the capital of the Marsi. 

751. fronde et felici oliva, hendiadys. felici, ‘ rich,’ ‘ fruitful.’ 

756. Imitated from II. ii. 859 GAN’ od« oiwvotow eépvccato Khpa peAawar, 
K.T.A, 
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757. in vulnera, ‘helped against wounds.’ Some MSS. give zz vudlnere. 

761. bello, probably with pulcherrima, ‘most glorious in war,’ rather 
than with ibat. 

762. mater Aricia, the nymph Aricia, mother of Virbius, who gave her 
name to the place Aricia. 

764. pinguis et placabilis, ‘rich and gentle,’ i.e. where the goddess 
is appeased with many a sacrifice. Cp. ix. 585 pzmguis ubi et placabilis 
ara Palicz:. The words are apparently quite general in their reference, and 
are not intended to point a contrast between this altar and that in the Tauric 
_ Chersonese, where human victims were offered. In fact Silius Ital. (iy. 
368, viil. 364) calls the place zmtis, because of the human sacrifices once 
offered there. 

766-769. occiderit, perf. subj. (with aorist force) owing to oratzo 
obliqua. patrias explerit poenas, ‘satisfied his sire’s vindictive hate.’ 
turbatis, ‘frightened.’ Paedniis (Maiwos), ‘ medicinal,’ from Mam, the 
god of healing, is a trisyllable by synizesis. 

777. exigeret, final subj. (2b2 = wt iz). 

779, 780. ‘Since, scared by monsters of the deep, they flung upon the 
shore the driver and his car.’ 

781. haud setius, ‘none the less’—i.e. in spite of his father’s fate. 

784. vertitur, ‘moves,’ like versatur, orpéperat. 

787. illa is an anacolouthon, referring to Chimaeram. 

788. crudescunt, ‘grow violent,’ lit. ‘become raw,’ an expressive 
metaphor; cp. Georg. ili. 504 coepit crudescere morbus. Itis imitated by 
later prose writers, e.g. Tac. Hist. iii. 10 craudescere seditio. 

789-792. ‘On this smooth shield Io, with uplifted horns and _heifer’s 
bristling hide, was blazoned all in gold, a mighty theme—Io, and Argus 
the maiden’s keeper, and Inachus her sire, pouring a river from his graven 
urn.’ Io and Inachus are introduced because of the connexion of Turnus 
with Argos. argumentum, ‘a subject,’ handled by a speaker, writer, or 
artist; Cic. Verr. iv. 56. 124 Ex ebore diligentissime perfecta erant argu- 
menta in valvis. auro insignibat, lit. ‘marked with gold:’ the device 
being a relief in gold fixed upon an iron shield. urna, river-gods were 
commonly represented as pouring streams from a pitcher. 

794. Argiva pubes, i.e. the soldiers from Ardea, which was an Argive 
colony. See onl. 410 above. 

795. The Sicani, whom Virgil identifies with the Siculi, were old 
inhabitants of Latium, from whence they spread southwards into Sicily. 

796. The Sacrani were a mythical people. Labiei, natives of Labicum. 
picti scuta, ‘ with painted shields :’ see on 1. 74 above. 

799. Circaeumque iugum, ‘the promontory of Circeii.’ See on 1. 10 
above. 

800. Feronia, an old Italian deity worshipped chiefly in Etruria and the 
Sabine territory. She was goddess of fields and fertility, also of freedom 
from slavery (Nettleship, ‘ Contributions to Latin Lexicography,’ s. v.). 

Ss 
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801. ‘Satura’s dark pool’ was probably somewhere in the ‘Pontine 
Marshes,’ formed chiefly by the stagnation of the Ufens and Amasenus. 

804. florentes aere, ‘in gleaming steel,’ so xi. 433; cp. dima leucer- 
narum florentia lumina flammts Lucr. iv. 450, flammat fulserunt flore 
coorto i. 900. LEnnius et Lucretius ‘florens’ dicunt omne quod nitidum 
est (Servius). 

805. For the pleonastic use of illa for emphasis cp. vi. 592 at pater 
omnipotens densa inter nubila telum Contorsit, non zlle faces, etc. 

806, 807. assueta manus, for the constr. see on 1. 74 above. _ virgo 
is emphatic, ‘for all her maidenhood.’ pati, sc. assweta, dura going with 
proelia. Others, less probably, take dura pati together, ‘strong to 
endure,’ a Greek construction. 

808-811. ‘She would skim even the surface of yet-standing corn without 
having hurt the tender ears as she passed, or move across the sea poised 
lightly o’er the swelling billow, nor let the waters touch her flying feet.’ 
volaret, ferret, tingeret, potential subjunctives. The change of tense in 
laesisset seems best rendered as above: its force being ‘she would fly... 
nor afterwards would it be found that she had hurt.’ intactae, sc. /alce. 
The idea of the description is from Il. xx. 226-229, where the mares of 
Enchthonius, it is said, actually dd fly in this manner— 

ai S bre pe onptdey emt CeiSdwpov apovpar, 
axpov én avOepixay Kkaprov Oéov ovbé KaTéKrAwy 
GAN’ Ore 57) oHiprGev én’ edpéa vOTa Oadrdaons, 
axpov én pyypivos adds ToALoio OéecKov. 
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NOTES TO-BOOK VIII. 


IN this book, Virgil, in order to provide Aeneas with Italian allies, avails 
himself of the legend of Evander, the mythical introducer of a foreign 
civilisation about sixty years before the Trojan war. ‘The opening lines 
show Turnus mustering his forces (Il. 1-17); then we have the river-god 
Tiberinus appearing to Aeneas in a dream and bidding him seek Evander 
(ll. 18-65) : upon which Aeneas sails up the stream to Pallanteum, Evan- 
der’s town, and is kindly received by the king, whom he finds keeping the 
feast of Hercules (Il. 81-113). Evander tells the story of Hercules’ exploit 
in slaying the monster Cacus, and the praises of Hercules are sung (Il. 184 
305); after which the king discourses on Italian history and shows the 
spots hereafter to be famous in Rome (ll. 306-369). Venus asks Vulcan 
for divine armour to protect her son, and the Cyclopes are set to work (Il. 
370-453). Evander sends a force under his son Pallas with Aeneas, and 
advises them to ask aid of the Etruscans of Caere, long in revolt against 
their savage king Mezentius (ll. 454-607). Arrived at Caere, Aeneas is 
met by Venus bearing the armour made by Vulcan, and the book closes 
with a full description of the shield (suggested by that of Achilles in Iliad 
xviii), on which are engraven the future destinies of Rome, particularly the 
victory of Actium and the exploits of Augustus (Il. 608-731). 

In the episode of the worship of Hercules, the god now honoured by the 
Stoic supporters of Roman orthodoxy, Virgil sheds a poetic lustre over the 
revival of the old state religion by Augustus (see Nettleship, ‘Suggestions,’ 
pp. 19, 38-40): while that of the shield of Aeneas gives another oppor- 
tunity, such as was afforded by Anchises’ exposition of the axzma mundi 
in Book VI, of descanting on the great names and deeds of Roman history. 
Both episodes, therefore, are strictly in harmony with the general purpose 
of the epic. 


1. belli’ signum, ‘the flag of war, such as that which was hung over 
a Roman general’s tent before battle (Dion Cass. 37. 28). 

3. ‘ When he roused his fiery steeds and clashed his armour:’ the words 
might refer to some ceremonial act on the part of the commander, but more 
probably they are merely a general picture of the bustle of warlike pre- 
paration. 

4. tumultu, technically a rebellion in Italy or Gaul, here generally 
a ‘rising.’ 

6. primi, adverbial, with cogunt. 

$ 2 
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8, 9. vastant, ‘strip ;’ so fizes vastare civibus, Hirtius de Bell. Gall. 
viii. 24. Diomedis urbem, Argyripa (Arpi) in Apulia, the similarity of 
the name to Argos perhaps suggesting the legend of the colonization of the 
place by Diomede. 

10-13. petat, subj. with final relative. On edoceat depend six infinitive 
clauses, one of them (dicere, 1. 12) having another dependent upon it. 

15-17. quid struat, sc. Aeneas. ipsi is generally taken to mean 
Diomede, who as an old enemy of Troy would be more likely to be 
threatened than Turnus or Latinus. But it is certainly more forcible if 
taken of Aeneas, the general sense being, ‘what he is about he knows best 
himself.’ 

18-25. ‘Such is the stir in Latium; and seeing all this the hero-descend- 
ant of Laomedon tosses in a great surge of care—now here, now there, he 
throws his nimble thought, and hurries it to this side and to that, and bids 
it scour all the field, Like the dancing light from water in brazen vats, 
when shot back by the sun or the reflection of the radiant moon, it flits free 
over all the place, and now is lifted high in air and strikes the ceiling of 
the roof above.’ The simile is suggested by Apoll. Rhod. iii. 755 (of 
Medea’s fluttering heart) Muava 5é of xpadin orndéwy Evroadev EOvev, Hediou 
dis ris Te Sdpos eviemadA€Tat alyAn “LSaros éfaviodaa, Td 5) veov He A€EBnTe 
HE mou év yavA@ wéxura’ 4 5 évOa Kal EvOa ’Qxein orpopddrvyye Tivdooerac 
dtocovoa. Lines 20, 21 are repeated from iv. 285, 286. For dividit =‘to 
send in different directions’ cp. Catull. xii. 15 Mos alto mentes, alio divist- 
mus aures (‘we have let our minds diverge one way, our ears another’). 
Tennyson’s imitation, ‘this way -and that dividing the swift mind,’ does 
not bring out this force of divido. 

27. alituum, an anomalous genitive found in Lucr. and other 
poets, and due to the exigencies of dactylic verse; Martial xiii. 61 has 
alitum., 

30. seramque, etc., ‘and late upon his limbs let slumber steal’ (I.). 

31. fluvio amoeno, abl. of quality with Tiberinus. 

37. aeterna with servas, ‘keepest Troy for ever.’ 

40. tumor, etc., ‘the swelling wrath of Heaven has all given way.’ 

42 sqq. The prophecy of Helenus (iii. 389 sqq.) is here repeated almost 
verbatim ; and Ribbeck supposes that iamque tibi . . . haud incerta 
cano is interpolated. But the lines occur in all MSS.; and Sil. Ital. vii. 
179 (ne falsa putes haec fingere somnum) seems to imitate 1. 42. The 
mere fact of repetition is no argument against genuineness: and Gossrau 
on this passage cites some twenty-five instances from Virgil of the verbatim 
repetition of one or more lines. 

44, capitum, descriptive gen. after fetus, ‘thirty head of young. 

46. Omitted by a majority of the best MSS. External evidence is thus 
against it; and it only embarrasses the context, the site of Lavinium being 
twelve Roman miles from the Tiber. But it occurs in the prophecy of 
I{elenus, which Virgil may prefer to repeat entire. Without it ex quo= 
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ex quo prodigio, or ex guo tempore; with it ex guo loco—‘ whence Ascanius 
shall found Alba.’ 

48. clari, ‘of famous name.’ Alba was so called from the white rocks 
on which it stood. : 

51-54. Evander, the descendant of the Arcadian hero Pallas, came to 
Italy with his followers, and founded on the Palatine Hill a city which he 
called Pallanteum. The legend probably originated in the similarity of 
the names. proavi, ‘ancestor.’ 

57. ‘Myself will lead you along my banks right up the stream;’ cp, 
recto limite, vi. goo. 

59. cadentibus, ‘when first the stars begin to set,’ i.e. at break of dawn. 

61. victor, i.e. Jost victoriam. Tiber will claim his due when Aeneas 
is a conqueror. 

64. caeruleus, 2 common epithet of sea- and river-gods, e.g. G. iv. 388, 
1. 713 below. The Tiber is usually favus. 

65. ‘Here rises (i.e. ‘shall rise’—prophetic present) my stately home, 
the head over proud cities.’ Thus the Tiber’s magna domus is Rome. 
This seems the best interpretation, though the sense of exit is rather 
strained. Other renderings are (1) ‘here is my mighty home: my source 
issues from lofty cities.’ But the latter statement is contrary to fact. (2) 
‘here issues my great abode, the head over proud cities, magna domus 
being understood of the whole of the river between Rome and Ostia—a 
harsh expression. 

74,'75. ‘Wherever be the spring where the deep pool holds thee thus 
compassionate to our woes, whatever the soil on which thou goest forth 
in beauty.’ River-gods were supposed to live in the caves whence issued 
the rivers’ springs. 

76. honore =‘ sacrifices:’ cp. i. 632 dzvum templis indicit honorem. 

77. corniger, river-gods were often represented with bull’s horns, either 
as a sign of strength, or (less probably) as an emblem of their branching 
mouths: cp. Hor. Od. iv. 14. 25 taurtformis Aufidus, Eur. Ion 1261 
Tavpopoppov oupa Kngicot marpés. fluvius, probably poetical use of 
nominative for vocative, as Messapus, xi. 464: though it might be constr. 
with celebrabere = ‘as the horned ruler of Italian streams,’ 

78. ‘Only be thou with us, and nigh at hand to seal thy words divine.’ 
numina, of divine will revealed; cp. ii. 123 guae stnt ca numina divune 
Flagitat. 

80. remigio,=~remds, as iii. 471 remigium supplet. 

84. tibi enim, ‘even to thee ;’ enim is here used in its older sense as a 
kind of demonstrative particle of emphasis: cp. G. ii. 509 plausus.. . 
geminatus enim; Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 10 enim me nunc nominat (‘he posi- 
tively mentions my name’). 

86-89. ‘All through that night did Tiber calm his swelling flood, and 
staying his onward course, so stood with quiet wave, that smooth, like 
gentle pool or quiet marsh, his watery floor might lie, and the oar might 
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feel no toil.’ quam longa est is connected with nocte independently of 
the time indicated by leniit; the phrase is a variety for totam eam noctem. 
aquis, instrum. abl., lit. ‘smooth with waters.’ 

90, 91. rumore secundo, ‘ with cheerful cries,’ ‘auspicious cheers :’ cp. 
Hor. Epp. i. 10. 9 Vivo et regno, simul ista religui Quae vos ad caelun 
Jertis rumore secundo, Tac. Ann. iii. 29 Utgue haec secundo rumore, ita 
adversis animis acceptum quod filio Claudit socer Seianus destinaretur. 
The proposal to take the words with labitur, and render ‘with cheerful 
plash of oars,’ or ‘ with favouring rush of waters’ is supported by the con- 
sideration that men exploring an unknown region would be silent; but it 
would give an unusual sense of rwmor, the only parallel for which is 
Ausonius, Mosella 22 Sudbterlabentis tacito rumore Mosellae. 

91, 92. For the repetition of mirantur in place of a second é cp. Ecl. 
iv. 6 cam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. insuetum, ‘ with strange 
surprise.’ 

94-96. ‘ All night, all day they ply the oar, past many a winding reach, 
‘neath many a shady tree, moving on the quiet stream ’twixt verdant woods.’ 
fatigant, lit. ‘spend the day in ceaseless rowing.’ superant, ‘get past ;’ 
cp. l. 58 above. Servius explained secant silvas of cutting through the 
reflection of trees in the water—an ingenious but too artificial idea. 

98. proctl; see Introd. pp. xvi, xviii. 

100. ‘Then it was Evander’s tiny realm:’ res inopes being in appo- 
sition to quae. 

102 sqq. On the appropriateness of this episode see Introd. to this book, 
and note to ll. 185-189 below. - 

104. ante urbem, it was customary in Greece to sacrifice to Hercules 
outside the walls (Dem. Fals. Leg. § 86). huie with una: so Servius. 

108. tacitos, so all the best MSS. Most editors regard it as a gloss on 
tacitzs, which was the reading of Servius [¢acz¢zs pro zpsz taczti]. Reading 
‘acttis we must suppose that videre is followed first by an acc., then by 
two infinitives. To make the sizgs incumbere remis is an artificiality 
not unnatural in Virgil. The construction, however, is clearer with tacitos, 
viros or nautas being the subject of allabi and incumbere; and there 
seems no good reason for setting aside MS. authority. 

114. ‘Say, what your race, and whence your home?’ lit.‘ who as to race? 
whence from home?’ 

118. profugos egere, ‘ have driven from their land.’ 

122. coram, adverb, ‘ face to face.’ 

124. excepit, ‘welcomed.’ inhaesit, €v 7’ dpa of pt xetpi Il. vi. 406. 

127. cui with precari, a very unusual construction: cp. Plaut. Amph. 
li. 2. 17 prodigialé Love comprecatam oportuzt, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 90 guz 
mitht sic oret. 

128. vitta comptos, see on Vii. 154. 

129, 130. non extimui=0n extimescendum putavi. fores, conj:-in 
virtual ovatzo obliqua. 
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132,133. didita, ‘spread,’ as vii. 144 diditur rumor; a Lucretian word 
—e. g. in venas cibus omnis diditur, ii. 1136; sensiferos motus quae didit 
prima per artus, iii. 246. volentem is emphatic—‘have made me the 
willing instrument of fate.’ 

139. fudit, ‘brought forth ;’ cp. Luer. v. 917 tellus animalia fudit. 

141. generat, ‘is sire of,’ an idiomatic use of the present common in 
Virgil, cp. x. 518 ¢otidem guos educat Ufens Viventes rapit. The action is 
past: but the fact, rather than the time at which it happened, is dwelt 
upon. 

143, 144. ‘In trust thereon I sent no envoys, nor made my first essay of 
you by cunning’: a very strong instance of zeugma, some word like msi 
having to be supplied from pepigi. ‘emptamenta pangere, lit. ‘to settle 
or fix overtures,’ a curious phrase, apparently suggested by the ordinary 
expression pangere pacem. 

149. i.e. the Hadriatic and the Tuscan Seas, which were called Upper 
and Lower respectively. 

151. rebus spectata, ‘tested by trouble ;” cp. i. 178 fess¢ rerum. 

154, 155. ut=‘how’ (exclamatory). The first ut goes with libens, 
the second with recordor. 

157. Hesione, sister of Priam and Anchises, and wife of Telamon. 

159. protinus invisere, ‘came on to visit.’ 

165. Phénéus, a town in Arcadia, and apparently one of Evander’s 
fortresses: cp. Hom. II. ii. 605 (of Arcadian forces) of Bévedy 7 évépovro 
nat “Opxopevdov ToAvpnAor. 

169. ‘And so I have plighted the troth you ask:’ i.e. have granted it 
already, without further parley. Others refer it to the past friendship of 
Evander and Anchises: but, as Con. points out, it is Evander’s reply to 
Accipe daque fidem 1. 150. 

171. Repeated from i. 571, with the substitution of laetos for ‘zfos. 

175. reponi here clearly=‘to be replaced.’ The vessels had been re- 
moved (sublata) on the appearance of the Trojans (1. 110 above). 

177, 178. ‘ Eneas with special honour he receives on a cushion of a 
shaggy lion’s hide, and welcomes to a maple throne.’ toro et villosi pelle 
leonis, hendiadys, the torus being here the cushion spread on the maple 
throne. toro and pelle, local ablatives: solio, instrumental abl., lit. 
‘welcomes with a maple throne.’ 

180, 181. viscera, ‘flesh,’ as ini. 211. onerant canistris dona, ‘ pack 
in baskets,’ a variety for onerant canztstra donis: cp. i. 195 vina cadis 
onerare. laboratae Cereris, ‘ dressed corn,’ i.e. bread. 

183. ‘ The long chine and sacrificial entrails of an ox.’ Cp. the Homeric 
vwroor Sinveréeoor Il. vii. 321, Od. xiv. 437; and see above, vii. 176 
perpetuts mensts. 

184. Imitated from the Homeric airdp éret moatos al edntvos é¢ Epoy evTo. 
Virgil says nothing about their thirst, but specifies their hunger twice in 
different phrases—a sort of tautology very much in his manner: cp. ii. 


? 
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453 limen erat caecaegue fores et pervius usus Tectorum .. . postesgue 
velictt, etc. 

185 sqq. According to Livy (i. 7) the worship of Hercules was the only 
foreign worship introduced by Romulus. Virgil, in upholding it, is thinking 
of the revival of the old Roman religion which formed part of the policy of 
Augustus : Hercules being especially honoured by the Stoic supporters of 
Roman orthodoxy. Lucretius, from the Epicurean point of view, disparages 
Hercules in comparison with Epicurus, v. 22 sqq.: Virgil is anxious to 
show that his worship is no idle superstition, such as the Bacchic rites or 
the worship of strange Eastern gods (omnigenum deum monstra, |. 698 
below). 

189. facimus, here used absolutely, ‘we are sacrificing:” cp. Ecl. iil. 
77 cum faciam vitula; and the use of pé¢ev in Greek, and oferari in Latin. 
novamus, of new rites: ‘pay new honours justly due.’ 

190-192. ‘ First mark yon cliff with overhanging rocks, these masses in | 
wild confusion flung, this mountain home forlorn and crags that have 
come crashing down.’ saxis, instr. abl., lit. ‘hung with rocks.’ ut, 
‘how’ is followed by the indicatives stat, traxere, because the clause 
is practically a direct exclamation, and only depends very loosely on 
aspice. 

193,194. summota, ‘hidden from view.’ facies, ‘ form.’ 

196, 197. foribusque, etc., ‘and fastened on that portal hung human 
heads all foul and ghastly pale’—lit. pale with ghastly foulness. 

200. et nobis, ‘to us too,’ as well as to the heaven-led Trojans. 

202. tergemini, ‘three-bodied ;’ cp. cex/wumgemzinus, ‘hundred-handed’ 
(of Briareus), septemgeminus, ‘seven-mouthed’ (of the Nile): gemeznzs 
denotes the repetition of the quality. 

204. vallem amnemque, i. e. the low ground between the Palatine Hill 
and the Tiber, afterwards the Forum Boarium, in which the Ara Maxuma 
stood. 

205-208. furiis=the ‘madness’ that impels to crime, Greek dry; cp. 
i. 41 furtas Azacts Oili. Servius read furzs (gen. of fur), which Henry 
defends, asserting it to be the reading of one great MS. (Med.); cp. Prop. 
iv. 9. 11 (of Cacus) furene sonuere tuvenct, Kurtis et implacidas diruit 
zra fores. ne quid fuisset, ‘that nothing might have been untried’ (when 
all was done). Ne guzd esset would express simple purpose—‘ that nothing 
might be left undone:’ the pluperf. carries the thought on to the point of 
accomplishment, by a kind of mental grammar analogous to the constant 
use of future perfect instead of simple future. The mood here is due to 
oratio obliqua, as part of Cacus’ thought. avertit, historic pres.; for the 
meaning cp. i. 472 ardentes avertit equos; Cat. lxiv. 5 Auratam optantes 
Colchts avertere pellem. 

209. pedibus, abl. of description, lit. ‘tracks with feet turned forward.’ 

211. raptos with occultabat rather than with versis ... indiciis. 

212. quaerenti, dat. ethicus. 
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213-216. stabulis, ‘from their pasture ground;’ a looser use of the 
word, which generally =‘cattle yards, folds, or stables.’ mugire, etc., 
historic infin. clamore, abl. of circumst.; ‘the hills were filled with 
lowing as they left’ (relénguebantur a bobus cum clamore). 

218. custodita, ‘though guarded.’ 

219, 220. exarserat, pluperf. of instantaneous act: furiis, modal abl. 
=adverb; atro felle, descriptive abl. with dolor. ‘Hereon at once blazed 
furiously out Alcides’ sore and bitter wrath.’ 

222. turbatum oculis, ‘with terror in his eyes.’ The eyes betray fear 
by their disturbed look : so Liv. vii. 26. 5 oculis simul ac mente turbatus. 
The v. 1. oczd?, nom. plur. (Gossrau, Henry), has little MS. authority. 

227. fultos, etc., ‘and by this barrier’s support made fast his door.’ 
The stone is let down, like a portcullis, to make entrance impossible; cp. 
Oy. A. A. il. 244 apposita tanua fulta sera. 

228. que is elided before accessum in the next line. See Introd. p. xix. 

233, 234. ‘There stood a pointed rock, on all sides steep and craggy, 
high up behind the cave, most lofty to behold.’ praecisis, ‘cut sheer off,’ 
and so precipitous; saxis being the sides of the silex, or mass of rock. 

235. dirarum, ‘unclean,’ ‘foul,’ such as vultures. 

236-238. ‘This rock, as leaning from the height it hung above the 
stream to the left, he shook with a push full against it from the right, and 
loosed and tore it from its roots below: then flung it down—as down it fell, 
high heaven rang, the banks leapt asunder and backward ran the startled 
stream.’ The rock overhung the river on the left: Hercules, pushing against 
it from the right, made it fall into the river. 

245. super, ‘from above.’ 

246. trepident, the reading of the best MSS., is perhaps more forcible 
than the other reading ¢repidentque. 

248. insueta rudentem, ‘roaring in strange fashion,’ i.e. uttering sounds 
unlike those of ordinary human beings. 

256-258. ‘ Alcides chafed in wrath, and dashed with headlong bound 
through the flame, where the tide of smoke rolled thickest, and the huge 
cave seemed a sea of murky cloud.’ 

260, 261. ‘Seizes him in tight embrace, and clinging fast compresses his 
starting eye-balls and bloodless throat. in nodum, as in a knot, i.e. 
twining his limbs round him. angit, ‘chokes’ or ‘throttles, the word 
going more properly with guttur than with oculos. elisos, squeezed out 
by the pressure. siccum sanguine, seems to imply that the stoppage of 
blood caused death. Henry argues at length for the meaning ‘dry of’ or 
‘unslaked with blood,’ cp. ix. 64 séccae sanguine fauces; but this would 
have no point here. 

263. abiuratae, ‘forswom,’ ‘denied on oath.’ 

265. corda, accusative after expleri, a Greek construction : see on Vil. 74. 

269-272. The worship of Hercules at the ara maxima was originally 
a family worship attaching to the gentes Potitia and Pinaria: see Liv. i. 
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7.16. The subject of statuit is Hercules: cp. Ovid. Fast. i. 581 comstituct- 
gue sibi quae Maxima dicitur aram. 

273-275. in munere, ‘as an honour paid to such high deeds;’ cp. v. 
537 quem... in magno munere Cisseus Ferre sui dederat monimentum. 
Others, less probably, translate ‘at the festival in honour of.” communem 
deum, ‘the god we both revere.’ 

276. For the association of the poplar with Hercules see Ecl. vii. 61 | 
populus Alctdae gratissima, vicolor, the leaves being white underneath. 

277. foliis innexa, lit. ‘fastened (to the hair) with its leaves.’ 

278. scyphus, a large cup proper to the rites of Hercules. 

280. ‘ Meanwhile evening is approaching as heaven slopes down,’ i. e. as 
the sky revolves, according to the ancient notion: cp. ii. 250 vertztur interea 
coelum et rutt Oceano nox. 

283. instaurant, ‘renew.’ mensae secundae, not (as G. ii. 101) of 
the second course of a feast ; but simply repeating the idea of instaurant 
epulas, ‘the fresh (or second) board.’ 

285. The Salii were priests of Mars (Liv. i. 20. 3): but Macrobius (iii. 
12) states that Mars and Hercules were identified by the pontiffs and by 
Varro in his ‘Saturae Menippeae.’ ad cantus, ‘to sing’ 

286. evincti tempora, for the constr. see on vil. 74. 

288. ut, ‘how’ (oblique interrog.). prima, adverbial. novercae, i.e. Juno. 

290, 291. Hercules took Troy because defrauded by Laomedon of his 
reward for slaying a sea-monster: and Oechalia, because its king, Eurytus, 
refused to give him his daughter Iole. The celebration of the former 
victory seems mal a propos in presence of Aeneas. 

292. fatis Iunonis iniquae, ‘fate sent (or, caused) by cruel Juno.’ 

293-295. mactas, ‘art the slayer of;’ see on l. 141 above. Hylaeus 
and Pholus were Centaurs, cp. G. ll. 456. Cresia prodigia, of the wild 
bull, which, in the common story, Hercules brought alive to Eurystheus. 

298-300. ‘No shapes could fright thee, not Typhoeus himself, as he 
brandished high his arms: no lack was thine of counsel when round thee 
pressed the Hydra with his host of heads.” nec te ullae facies .. . 
tenens, cannot refer to what Hercules saw in Hades, as Typhoeus in Hades 
could not be described as arduus arma tenens. The reference may be (as 
Con. suggests) to some contest between Hercules and Typhoeus otherwise not 
recorded: but Virgil may have used words expressing the defiant attitude of 
an enemy without thinking of exactness in detail. 

307, 308. obsitus, ‘ overgrown with years’ (Sidg.): cp. Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 5 
pannis annisque obsitum. 

310-312. ‘Wondering, Aeneas turns quick glancing eyes on all around, 
and feels the charm of the spot; and gladly asks and hears each record of 
the men of old.’ 

313. Evander is Romanae conditor arcis, as having built Pallanteum on 
the Palatine hill, where Romulus founded his city, and Augustus had his palace. 

314. Cp. Luer. iy. 580, 581 Hace loca capripedes satyros nymphasque 
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tenere Finitimi fingunt et faunos esse locuntur; on which Munro cites 
Probus on G, i. 10 vusticd’s persuasum est incolentibus eam partem Italiae 
quae suburbana est saepe eos ( faunos) in agris conspict. 

315 sqq. For the conception of aborigines sprung from stocks and stones 
cp. Od. xix. 163 Ov yap dro Bpuds éoor madrauparov ovd and nérpns, and the 
legend of Deucalion, alluded to G. i. 63: and for Virgil’s description of 
primitive society cp. Lucr. v. 925 sqq., Aesch. Prom. V. 447 sqq. His 
combination with it of the notion of a golden age of original perfection is 
of course inconsistent: see Conington’s note. 

316. mos, ‘rule’ of life, ‘custom’ (like the Homeric dé, the foundation 
of law), as opposed to lawless irregularity. Cp. i. 264 (of the civilising mis- 
sion of Aeneas) moresque virts et moenta ponet, and Lucr. v. 958 (of primitive 
man) wegue ullis Moribus inter se sctbant nec legibus uti. cultus, ‘culture.’ 

317. componere, ‘store up;’ cp. Hor. Epp. i. 1.12 Condo et compono 
quae mox depromere possim. parcere parto, ‘husband their gains.’ 

318. asper victu venatus, ‘the huntsman’s rough fare.’ 

319. Saturnus, the Italian god of sowing (root SA) was identified by the 
Romans with the Greek Cronus, dethroned and expelled by Zeus; being 
fabled to have fled to Hesperia and there founded a happy kingdom and a 
golden age (G. ii. 538). 

322. composuit, combines the two notions of ‘ uniting’ and ‘reducing to 
_ order,’ the tribes being both déspersum and zndocile. The derivation of 
Latium from /ateo, which is of course fanciful, appears to be Virgil’s own, 
to give the story a more Latin colour. 

326. decolor, ‘duller’—i.e. iron or brass as opposed to gold. 

328, 329. Virgil identifies the Sicani and ‘Siculi,’ the two original but 
distinct races inhabiting Sicily. According to Thucydides (vi. 2. 2) the 
Sicani were Iberian immigrants, while the Siculi came from Italy. posuit, 
‘laid down,’ and so ‘ changed.’ 

830. Virgil seems. to echo Lucr. v. 33 Asper, acerba tuens, tmmant 
corpore serpens. This description of the mythical Thybris, and the 
legends making him a robber-chief, are possibly due to a fancied etymology 
connecting the name with #@pis. It is, of course, a variety of ‘ Tiberis.’ 

331, 332. cognomine with diximus, ‘by name.’ To explain a quo 
cognomine as=‘from which (i.e. whose) name,’ or ‘from whom as 
eponymous’ (cogzomine adject.), seems less likely. 

333. pelagique extrema sequentem, ‘towards Ocean’s utmost bounds ;’ 
said (as Heyne points out) of a Greek making his way to the Westward. 

336. Carmentis (or ‘Carmens’), the prophet mother of Evander: Ov. 
Fast. i. 467 Zpsa mone, quae nomen habes a carmine ductum. Livy calls 
her ‘ Carmenta.’ 

337-339. The altar of Carmentis was close to the Carmental gate. This 
gate was afterwards called the porta scelerata, being that through which 
the Fabii passed to the fight on the Cremera. honorem, in apposition to 
the previous clause, the 4onor being the naming of the gate. 
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342, 343. Asylum, the asylum or place of refuge, established by Romu- 
lus (Liv. i. 8) in order to increase the population of his city by the accession 
of refugees. It was said to have been situated between the two summits of 
the Capitoline Hill. rettulit, ‘made,’ like vreddidit; or perhaps ‘ pro- 
claimed’: but the word appears to be employed in an unusual sense here. 
Lupercal, a cavern under the west corner of the Palatine hill (Burn, ‘ Rome,’ 
p- 156), connected with the worship of Lupercus, an Italian pastoral deity, 
who was identified with the Greek Pan Lycaeus (Aveatos being supposed to 
be derived from Av«os, as Lupercus from Jupus). 

344. ‘Called after Parrhasian (i.e. ‘ Arcadian,’ from the old city Par- 
rhasia) fashion the place of Lycaean Pan.’ Virgil supposes the dedication 
of the place to Pan Lycaeus, the god of Arcadia, to have been due to the 
Arcadians under Evander. 

345. The district behind the buildings north-east of the Forum was called 
Argiletum, and was apparently a locale of booksellers’ shops, as Martial 
bids his friends go there to buy his books (i. 3, i. 117). Cicero (Att. xil. 
32) says he had property there. Popular etymology connected it with the 
‘death of Argus,’ a treacherous guest of Evander: Varro (L. L. v. 157) 
derives it from ‘argilla,’ stating that potter’s clay was found there (Burn, 
p+ 249). 

346. testaturque locum, ‘ calls the spot to witness’ that he was justified 
in putting his guest Argus to death. 

347. Tarpeiam sedem, ‘the Tarpeian temple,’ i.e. the Capitol, Zar- 
petus mons being the old name of the Capitoline hill. 

348. aurea, even the roof of the Capitol, according to Pliny, 33. 3, was 
gilded. olim, ‘then,’ the original sense of the word (from o//e=<zlle) : cp. 
Plaut. Trin. 2. 4.122, olém terra quom proscinditur In quinto quogue sulco 
moriuntur boves. 

349, 350. ‘Ken then its solemn awe made trembling peasants fear the 
spot, e’en then they quaked before the wood and rock.’ 

353, 354. aegida, the aegis or shield of Jupiter (see on 1. 435 below), 
which when shaken emitted storms, hence nigrantem: cp. Homer's 
épepny aiyida Il. iv.167. nimbos cieret recalls the Homeric vepednyepéra 
Zevs. 

355-358. These legends may be traced to the religious feeling which 
aspired to divine origin, as the story of Evander and his Arcadians may be 
traced to the desire to connect ‘ Palatium’ with the Greek language (Burn, 
‘Rome,’ pp. 28, 20). 

361. Carinis, the name of a quarterin Rome. lautis, ‘stately ;’ from 
the houses of wealthy Romans which stood there—e. g. of Pompeius, seized 
by Antony, and, on his death, confiscated by the Emperor, and finally sold 
by Trajan to the Gordian family (Gibbon, ch. vii). Mr. Burn places 
it on the west end of the Esquiline, perhaps including part of the depres- 
sion between that and the Caelian hill; see ‘Rome and the Campagna,’ 
Pp- 230. 
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363, subiit, on the lengthening of the final syllable see Introd. pp. xvi, 
xvii. 

364, 365. aude, of moral or mental effort, like 7Aj6c. finge, ‘make,’ or 
‘fashion.’ ‘This,’ says Mr. Myers, ‘is the couplet which Fénelon could 
never read without admiring tears:’ and Prof. Sellar (‘ Virgil,’ p. 411) 
selects it as an example of the power ‘ of stamping some grave or magnani- 
mous lesson in imperishable characters on the mind.’ 

370. Notice the forcible position of mater, ‘ distracted with a mother’s 
fears.’ 

375-378. debita, ‘doomed’ (sc. vastationz). artis opisque tuae, ‘from 
(i.e. granted by) thy skill and power.’ exercere, ‘to task’—i.e. set in 
motion ; cp. i. 430 apes exercet sub sole labor. 

382-384. ‘So after all (eadem=I who never asked before) I come a 
suppliant, and pray the godhead I revere for arms; a mother pleading for 
her son.’ sanctum, as being her husband. Thetis (filia Nerei) makes a 
similar request for her son Achilles, Il. xviii. 428: and that of Aurora 
(Yithonia coniunx) for her son Memnon probably occurred in the 
‘Aethiopis’ of Arctinus, one of the writers of the Epic Cycle. 

387-392. ‘She spake; and round and round her snowy arms with soft 
embrace enwrap her faltering spouse. At once he feels the wonted fire ; 
the warmth of passion as of old (notus) thrills all his veins, and courses 
through his yielding frame; swift as at times beneath (lit. burst by) the 
flashing bolt a fiery rent gleams out along the storm-cloud.’ Lucretius (vi. 
96 sqq-) associates lightning with bursting of the clouds; and Virgil varies 
the idea by calling it the rent itself through which the light issues. lacertis, 
instrum. abl.; amplexu, abl. of manner. olim, ‘at times’; cp. Hor. Sat. 
i. 1.25 ul puerts olim dant crustula blandi Doctores. tonitru corusco, 
‘flashing thunder,’ is a bold expression; but the rhythm of the lines de- 
mands that corusco should be taken with tonitru, and not (as most editors) 
with lumine. 

398. vetabant, in its proper imperfect sense: had Venus asked, there was 
nothing at the time to prevent the fate of Troy being postponed (not 
altered). 

402, 403. electro, a metal compounded of gold and silver. animae, 
‘ wind,’ i.e. bellows-blasts. Instead of finishing the sentence (after valent) 
with a clause expressing ‘all shall be yours,’ Virgil substitutes an equivalent 
clause, ‘cease to throw doubt upon your power’ (to move me). 

407, 408. prima quies expulerat somnum, ‘as soon as his first rest 
had driven sleep away,’ i.e. when the first or soundest sleep was over. 
abactae, ‘ departing,’ the past part. doing duty for the present, as in 1, 636 
below (Czrcenszbus actis). 

409. tolerare, ‘support.’ tenui Minerva, ‘Minerva’s fine craft,’ the 
goddess of spinning being used for spinning itself, as Ceres for bread, etc. 
tenui probably refers to the ‘ fineness’ of the work rather than the ‘ scanti- 


ness’ of the pay. 
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414. tempore illo, ‘at that time.’ 

416. insula, i.e. Hiera, one of the Aeolian isles between Lipare and 
Sicily (Sicanium latus),. 

419-421. Aetnaea, ‘like those of Aetna.’ referunt gemitus, ‘echo.’ 
stricturae Chalybum, ‘ the smeltings of the Chalybes’ (Con.): strvctura, 
lit. ‘a compressing,’ and so the metal squeezed or separated from the ore. 

423. hoe, archaic form of ‘ huc,’ frequently in Plautus. 

425. Brontesque, see Introd. p. xvii. 

426. ‘Shaped by their hands, with part already polished,’ 

429, radios, ‘lengths’ or ‘shafts’ in reference to the conventional 
representation of the thunderbolt as a sort of bundle of darts. imbris 
torti, ‘hail’ (comstrictt et coactt in grandinem, Servius). Sidg. prefers to 
take the words more generally (‘writhen storm’): but Virgil appears to be 
describing the component parts of a thunder-storm—hail, rain, lightning, 
wind. 

432. flammisque sequacibus iras, ‘ and wrath with a train of fire.’ 

434. instabant, with accus. ‘were busied on;’ more usually with 
dat. 

435-438. aegida, the breastplate of Pallas (in pectore, 1. 437). In 
Homer the aegis is the shield of Zeus, flashing forth terror (prob. from same 
root as dicow). In works of art, on statues of Athéné, it appears as a sort 
of goatskin, covered with scales, with the Gorgon’s head in the middle, and 
worn either as a cloak over the shoulders, or as a breast-covering. The 
change in the conception was probably due to a fancied derivation from aié, 
a goat. turbatae, ‘disturbed’ or excited by passion, ‘angry’: so above, 
1, 222, of eyes disturbed by fear. squamis auroque, hendiadys, ‘ were 
shaping with golden scales.’ desecto vertentem lumina collo, ‘rolling 
her eyes though her head was lopped.’ 

441, 442. ‘Now strength must ye employ, now nimble hands, now all 
your sovereign skill.’ 

447-449. ‘ A mighty shield they plan, to bear the brunt of every Latian 
spear, and fold on fold its seven layers bind.’ orbes, circular layers of 
metal. Lines 449-453 are repeated from G, iv. 171 sqq. 

454, Lemnius, because Hephaestus, when thrown from heaven by Zeus, 
fell upon the island of Lemnos, which was afterwards regarded as sacred 
to him. 

457. inducitur artus, middle use of passive, in imitation of Greek : cp. 
li. 511 ferrum cingilur. 

459. Tegeaeum, from Tegea, i.e. Arcadian. 

460. ‘Flinging back a panther’s hide that hung from his left’; i.e. the 
hide was thrown round his left shoulder. retorquens=vretortum gerens, a 
Virgilian usage: cp. vii. 666 zpse pedes, tegumen torquens immane leonis. 

463. secreta, ‘ retirement.’ 

465. ‘ Aeneas too was astir betimes.’ 

468. licito, ‘free,’ i. e. in private. 
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472. pro nomine tanto, ‘to match our great name.’ ‘Small is our 
power for martial aid, though great our name.’ 

475. regnis, abl. of respect—‘rich in kingdoms’; i.e, an army with 
many tribes joined together in it. é 

479. urbis Agyllinae, Agylla or Caere. Etruria was traditionally sup- 
posed to have been colonised from Lydia: so Lydius Thybris, ii. 781. 

485-488. ‘ Nay, he chained the living to the dead, hand joined to hand, 
and face to face—a monstrous torment! and in such foul embrace, all 
streaming o’er with noisome decay, he slew them by a lingering death.’ 
tormenti genus, in apposition to the sentence, has, as Con. points out, 
something of the force of an exclamation. 

489. infanda furentem, ‘the frantic monster’ (Con.). infanda, ad- 
verbial use of accusative with participle. 

495. praesenti Marte, ‘instant war’ (Sidg.). 

499. Maeonia, the old name of Lydia, seems to stand here for Etruria. 

500. ‘ Flower and pride of an ancient nation.’ 

503. optate, ‘choose.’ 

505. oratores, ‘ ambassadors’: see on vii. 153. 

506, 507. succedam, conj. in petitio obliqua implied by mandat in- 
signia. 

508-513. ‘But from me does age with slow chill blood outworn by years, 
and strength unready for brave deeds, withhold the chief command. My 
son would I urge, were ’t not that, of a Sabine mother sprung (lit. of mixed 
blood in regard to his Sabine mother), a half Italian ishe. Do thou, whose 
years and race alike are blest, whom Heaven’s self calls, now enter on thy 
reign, brave chief of Troy and Italy alike!’ partem patriae, his native 
land was partly Arcadian, partly Italian. 

519. suo munere, ‘as his own gift,’ has much better MS. authority than 
the other reading swo nomine, ‘in his own name,’ ‘ on his own account.’ 

520. defixi, poetic variation for defixa. 

522, 523. ‘They stood musing on many a peril in their own sad hearts 
(and would have gone on musing) had not Cytherea sent a sign (viz. 
thunder and lightning) from the cloudless sky.’ The true apodosis (dzzdtzvs 
putassent) is suppressed; see on vi. 358 2am tuta tenebam, ni gens crudelis 
.. ferro invasisset. 

524. improviso, adverb; not with aethere. 

525, 526. ruere, i.e. with the crash; ‘all Nature reeled’ For Tyr- 
rhenus tubae clangor cp. WVemeaeus hiatus leonis, Lucr. v. 24. The 
trumpet was supposed to be a Tyrrhenian invention: cp. Soph. Aj. 17 
Kwdov Tuponvikn. 

528, 529. inter nubem seems inconsistent with regione serena and 
per sudum; but perhaps it is used loosely for the sky, cp. v. 525 volans 
liquidis in nubibus ; or (as Con. suggests) as a medium through which the 
armour is seen ‘veiled in cloud.’ pulga, ‘ clashed.’ 

582, 533. profecto strengthensand yaries ne vero ( = 7 6772), being itself 
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a particle of emphasis almost=vevo. ‘Ask not, my friend, ask not, I 
pray, what hap these portents bring. ’Tis I am called by Heaven.’ 
Olympo, dat. of agent, poetical usage with a passive verb. 

534. cecinit, ‘ predicted’ or ‘promised,’ from the fact of oracles being 
often delivered in verse. This promise of Venus has not been mentioned 
before: and Gossrau is perhaps right in inferring from the hemistich (1. 536) 
that Virgil had not fully worked out the passage. 

539. Repeated from i. Ior. 

542-544, ‘First he rekindles the fires smouldering on the altar of Her- 
cules, and with joy approaches the hearth-god of yesterday and the small 
household deities. Herculeis, etc., lit. ‘the altar smouldering with Her- 
culean fires.’ The altar meant is plainly the Ara Maxuma, and not, as 
many editors suppose, a small private shrine of Hercules in Aeneas’ lodging. 
hesternum larem, the Lar whom he had worshipped yesterday. Aeneas, 
as a guest, worships the Lar and Penates of Evander. adire, used specially 
of approaching in worship. 

548-550. ‘The rest drop down the stream, borne idly on the favouring 
tide, to tell Ascanius of his father’s fortunes.” prona, cp. G.i. 203 promo 
rapit alveus amnt. rerumque patrisque, hendiadys. 

551, 552. dantur, i.e. by Evander. exsortem, ‘a special steed.’ 

555. limina regis, ‘the doors of the Tyrrhene King,’ i. e. to seek the 
king in his abode. The king is Tarchon (1. 506 above). The MSS. are in 
favour of the reading litora, and it is true that the Tyrrhene army was en- 
camped by the sea-shore (1. 497 above). But litora regis could hardly 
mean ‘the king’s camp on the shore.’ 

556, 557. periclo, dat., ‘ fear comes nearer to danger,’ i. e. ‘ fear treads 
on the heels of danger’; the fear increases as the danger approaches. To 
take periclo as abl. of cause (‘fear comes nearer owing to the danger’), is 
a much less probable rendering. 

559. inexpletus lacrimans, adj. for adv., cp. G. iv. 370 saxosus sonans, 
Aen. ili. 70 lens crepitans, v. 764 creber aspirans. The MSS. vary between 
this reading and zxexpletum lacrimans, or inexpletus lacrimis: but the two 
latter would easily be derived from the first. 

564. Feronia, see on vil. 800. 

565. terna arma movenda, ‘triple arms had he to bear,’ i.e. when 
slain and stripped of his arms, he came to life again with a fresh suit of 
armour, till he had been slain thrice. The words might mean ‘thrice 
had arms to be taken up against him’; but the expression ¢otidem exuit 
armis in 1. 567 is in favour of the other rendering. 

569, 570. finitimo huic capiti=mzhi finztimo. dedisset, ‘had 
caused,’ a common usage in Virgil and elsewhere: cp. fumera dare 
G, ili. 246 ; dant cuneum Aen. xii. 575: and see Munro on Lucret. iv. 41. 

576, 577. The emphasis is on visurus, etc., ‘if to live be to see him 
and to meet him again, then grant me life: no trial is too hard to bear’: 
lit. ‘I endure to bear any trial.’ 
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535. iamque adeo, ‘and now;’ enclitic use of adeo after adverb and 
pronouns: cp. haec adeo, teque adeo, nunc adeo, etc. in Virgil. 

588. pictis, ‘painted,’ or perhaps ‘inwrought,’ as Livy (ix. 39, 40), 
speaking of the armour of the Samnites, appears to use fzcta as synonymous 
with cae/ata. For conspectus = ‘conspicuous’ cp. Liv. xxi. 4 (of Hannibal) 
vestitus inter aequales excellens ; arma atque equi conspiciebantur. 

594. qua proxima, etc., ‘where the goal of their journey is nearest ;’ 
i.e. they take the shortest route. 

596. The rhythm imitates the sound of galloping horses. quadru- 
pedante, galloping, i.e. lifting all four feet at once: cp. xi. 612 perfracta- 
que quadrupedantum Pectora pectoribus rumpunt (by charging at full 
gallop). putrem, ‘crumbling,’ is suggestive of dust. 

597-599. ‘ Near Caere’s cool stream stands a mighty grove, with olden 
reverence hallowed far and wide; all round it is hemmed in by encircling 
hills, which enclose its dark pine forests.’ nigra abiete, descriptive abl. 
with nemus. Macrobius cites the line with czmgzt, to which emus would 
be nom. and zzgra adzete modal abl.; but all MSS. give cingunt. On the 
Caeritis amnis (now Vacczna) see Dennis, ‘Etruria,’i. p. 228 ‘Insignificant 
as this turbid brook may appear, let the traveller pause a moment on the 
bridge, and bethink him that it has had the honour of being sung by Virgil 
aboes The large natural mound close to the bridge may be the ce/szs collts, 
whence Aeneas gazed on the Etruscan camp.’ : 

601. diemaue, they instituted an annual festival in his honour. 

603. tuta locis, ‘sheltered in its position,’ abl. of respect. 

605. tendebat (sc. ¢emtoria), ‘was encamped, a military word. latis 
arvis ; at this day, standing by the stream, ‘the eye wanders over bare 
undulating downs, the /ata arva of ancient song’ (Dennis, p. 228). 

610. ‘ When in the quiet vale afar she spied her son’s retreat by the cool 
stream.’ For procul et secretum cp. longzus ex altogue, G. iii. 238, 
extremus galeague ima, v. 498. et gelido, one or two MSS. give egelido, 
which some editors adopt, regarding e as intensive (cp. edurus, G. iv. 145). 
egelidus is used=‘ cold’ in Plin. N. H. xxxi. 2.6 Albulae aquae egelidae 
(dara Yoypa, Strabo); but its ordinary classical sense seems to have been 
‘lukewarm,’ ‘tepid,’ e.g. Catull. xlvi. 1 Jam ver egelidos refert tepores ; 
Columella (A.D. 42) x. 282 Mune ver egelidum, nunc formostssimus annus ; 
Ovid. Am. ii. 11. 10 Zt gelidum Borean, egelidumgue Notum; Celsus 
(A.D. 37) Uleus, st hiems est, egelida, si aliud tempus, frigida aqua fo- 
vendum ; Suetonius (A.D. 116) Aug. 82 perfundebatur egelida aqua, vel sole 
muito calefacta. It is difficult to accept, on weaker MS. authority, egelzdo. 

611. ultro, of anything beyond what would be expected. Here ‘sud- 
denly’ (Con.) may express the meaning. 

612. en with munera, not with perfecta. promissa, promised by 
Venus to Aeneas (cp. ll. 531, 535 above). 

622. sanguineam, ‘blood-red,’ referring to the colour, as the following 
simile shows. 

ab 
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624, 625. ‘The polished greaves of electrum and fine gold, the spear, 
and the shield, a work of untold marvel.’ The greaves are of electrum, 
(a compound of gold and silver) inlaid with gold ‘smelted again and 
again’ (recocto), and so ‘refined.’ 

626 sqq. In Virgil’s description of the shield of Aeneas every scene is 
a prophetic conception of events in Roman history, culminating with the 
glories of Augustus; the whole is thus strictly in harmony with the leading 
purpose of the poem, as an epic of national glory. The Iliad is an epic of 
human life: and so we find in Homer's description of the shield of Achilles 
(Iliad xviii. 478 sqq.) a representation of the varied spectacle of human 
life—in city and country, in peace or war; ploughing, reaping, vintage, 
cattle ; with music and the dance. The general idea of Aeneas’ shield is 
of course suggested by that of Achilles; but the only detail common to the 
two is that of the ocean stream (Il. xviii. 607; Aen. vili. 671): and Prof. 
Sellar well points out (‘ Virgil,’ pp. 319, 320) that this passage, like the 
descent into Hades of Aen. vi. compared with the véxwa of Odyss. xi, is 
a typical illustration both of ‘the relation of Virgil to Homer, and his 
point of departure from him.’ An ingenious artistic restoration of Homer's 
shield, and a comparison with that of Virgil here and the ‘shield of 
Heracles’ ascribed to Hesiod, will be found in Mr, A. S. Murray’s ‘History of 
Greek Sculpture,’ ch. iii. Mr. Murray thinks ‘that Virgil had throughout 
obtained very definite suggestions from actual works of art’; instancing parti- 
cularly the description of the wolf (Il. 630-634), of Augustus at Actium 
(Il. 680, 681), and of the Nile (ll. 711-713). See further below on Il. 671-674. 
- 627. vatum, ‘of prophets’ lore. The gods were not necessarily 
acquainted with the future: hence there is nothing incongruous in a god 
learning from a human prophet. 

630-634. ‘There too had he shown the she-wolf lying after birth in the 
green cave of Mars; around her udders hung and sported two boy babes, 
and fearless kissed her as their mother; while she, with shapely neck 
thrown back, was fondling them one by one and licking their bodies with 
her tongue.’ The infinitives throughout depend on fecerat. Mavortis in 
antro, i.e. the Lupercal (see on 1. 343 above), associated by Roman fancy 
with the wolf which suckled Romulus and Remus, the sons of Mars. 
tereti cervice reflexa seems imitated from Lucr. i. 35 (of Mars in the lap 
of Venus) terete cervice reposta, tereti, (ter-o, tép-nv)=first, ‘rubbed 
smooth,’ ‘rounded off,’ and so ‘of the proper shape,’ ‘shapely ;’ cp. 
brachiolum teres Catull. lxi. 181, teretes swrae Hor. Od, ii. 4. 11, 

635, 636. sine more, ‘rudely, ‘violently:’ cp. v. 694 dempestas sine 
more furit, consessu caveae, ‘in the crowded seats:’ cavea, properly 
the tiers of seats in the theatre; here of the Circus. actis, ‘at the holding 
of the great Circensian games ;’ the past participle having to supply the 
want of a present participle, cp. 2octés abactae, 1. 407 above. According to 
Livy (i. 9) the rape of the Sabines took place at the ‘ Consualia’ or feast of 
‘Consus,’ an old Roman divinity. 
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638. Tatius, king of the Sabines: Cures, chief town of the Sabines. 

643. maneres, ‘you should have stood by your word,’ past jussive, = 
debebas manere: cp. xi. 161 Troum. socia arma secutum Obruerent Rutuli 
telas. Z 

648. in ferrum ruebant, ‘ were rushing upon the sword.’ 

650. aspiceres, potential, ‘you might see.’ auderet, conj. in virtual 
oratio obliqua implied by indignanti, minanti. 

652. in summo, sc. c/ifeo. Others take it with Tarpeiae arcis, which, 
however, seems more naturally to belong to custos. 

654. ‘There too was the palace of Romulus rough with fresh thatch of 
straw.’ recens horrebat implies that it looked rough, as if newly 
thatched ; the effect of straw (culmo) being probably given in gold. The 
Casa Romuli, a wooden hut thatched with straw or reeds, was preserved 
down to Virgil’s time, and kept in constant repair; so that recens horrebat 
conveyed a picture familiar to everyday Roman experience. According to 
Dion. Hal. A. R. i. 79 it was on the Palatine Hill: but Vitruvius (ii. 1) 
agrees with Virgil in placing it on the Capitol. 

655. The cackling of the geese gave the alarm, and caused the repulse 
of the Gauls. auratis and argenteus, of the metal employed in repre- 
sentation ; to which also must be referred aurea (1. 659) and /ucent (1. 660). 

660. virgatis, ‘striped;’ so Sil. Ital. v. 148 describes a warhorse as 
Caucasiam instratus virgato corpore tigrim. For the ordinary meaning 
‘of wickerwork ’ cp. Catull. lxiv. 320 wzxgatd calathisct. 

661. auro innectuntur, referring to the forgz7s, or collar, which was 
a conspicuous feature in the Gallic dress. 

662. corpora, acc. of part.; or perhaps acc. after passive verb in imi- 
tation of Greek, see on vii. 74. 

663-666. A picture of old religious institutions. Salios, the dancing- 
priests of Mars. Lupercos, priests of Lupercus, the Roman Pan (see on 
1. 343). apices, the caps of the Salii, with a wooden peak decorated with 
a tuft of wool. ancilia, the twelve shields sacred to Mars: lapsa caelo 
does not refer to the representation on the shield, but to the leyend. 
pilentis mollibus, ‘soft-cushioned chariots,’ referring to the honour 
granted to the Roman matrons of riding in pilenta, in return for devoting 
their golden ornaments to discharge Camillus’ vow of a tenth of the spoil 
of Veii to Apollo (B.C. 392, Liv. v. 25). 

668-670. Two scenes from the lower world, representing Catiline and 
Cato, as types of national criminals and national benefactors respectively. 
Catiline could be safely singled out, as one whom all parties agreed to 
condemn; while Cato Uticensis had been an enemy of Julius Caesar only, 
not of Augustus, and is also eulogised by Horace. pendentem, ‘poised 
on a threatening crag:’ apparently he was represented as on the verge of a 
precipice, in the agony of falling over. dantem iura, ‘ giving laws.’ 

671-674. ‘Amid these scenes stretched far and wide the semblance of 
the swelling main, wrought in gold, its dark waves all a-foam with hoary 
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spray: and round it in a ring were dolphins of glittering silver,’ on the 
the water with their tails and cleaving the tide.’ On Homer’s shielicxare 
Ocean stream is a kind of outer border, avtvya map mupdarny cdteos TUK, 
momroio : but Virgil seems to imply a distinct ‘panel’ of the shield. The 
fish are seen in the conventional representation of water in Assyrian sculp- 
tures, which Mr. Murray reproduces on the shield of Achilles (‘ Greek 
Sculpture,’ p. 54) : and a row of dolphins, with a rolling border beneath to 
represent the waves in which they are sporting, is a common decoration of 
Etruscan tombs (Dennis, ‘Etruria,’ i. p. 169). Virgil’s description is 
probably suggested by some actual picture or work of art. 

675-728. Four scenes from the exploits of Augustus: (1) Battle of 
Actium (ll. 675-706) ; (2) Flight of Cleopatra (Il. 707-713); (3) Augustus 
triumphing at Rome (ll. 714-719); (4) Augustus reviewing the gifts of the 
nations (Il. 720-728). There have been eight groups previously, viz. 1. The 
Wolf with Romulus and Remus; 2. Rape of the Sabines; 3. Mettus; 4. 
Porsena; 5. Manlius saving the Capitol; 6. Salii, Luperci, etc.; 7. The 
world below; 8. The Ocean: making twelve in all. On Homer's shield 
there are twelve scenes, the centre or zo showing the heavenly bodies, 
and Ocean encircling the whole. 

675-677. ‘In the midst (of the shield) might you see ships wrought in 
bronze and Actium’s fight; Leucate all aglow with martial lines, and waves 
of ruddy gold.’ fervére, the older form of the verb, as in G. i. 456: cp. 
Sulgére, vi. 826. On the national feelings of peace and order secured, and 
civil discord ended by the victory of Augustus at Actium, to which Virgil 
here gives expression, see Sellar, ‘ Virgil,’ pp. 8 sqq.; and cp. the sentence 
of Tacitus (Hist. i. 1), which gives the key to Roman acquiescence in 
Imperialism—Postquam bellatum apud Actium et omnem potentiam ad 
unum conferrt pacts interfurt. 

678-681. hine, ‘on one side,’ corresponds to Azmc, 1. 685. penatibus 
et magnis dis, repeated from iil. 12. flammas, i.e. the bright light shot 
from each side of his helmet, cp. 1. 620 above. Henry suggests that it 
means a supernatural light or tongue of fire, appearing on the favoured of 
heaven, as e.g. on Iulus, ii. 683. laeta, ‘bright.’ patriumque, ‘his 
father’s star dawns upon his head:’ i.e. the Zuliwm sidus, a comet which 
appeared during some games given in 43 B.C. by Augustus in honour of 
Julius Caesar. Augustus afterwards wore a star upon his helmet in com- 
memoration of the event. aperitur, ‘is brought into view’: cp. iii. 206 
aperire procul montes, 275 aperitur Apollo. 

683, 684. arduus, i.e. sans celsa in puppi, 1. 680. insigne, nom. ‘in 
loose apposition to the sentence’ (Con.). ‘On whose temples glitter the 
beaks of a naval crown, that proudest meed of war’; lit. ‘whose temples 
are beaked,’ referring to the corona .rostrata, a crown omamented with 
small figures of beaks of ships, and bestowed on victorious naval com- 
manders. Agrippa is said to have been the first person who ever attained 
it, owing to his victory over Sex. Pompeius. The corona navalis appears 
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_< been a lesser distinction, given to the sailor who first boarded the 
sny’s ship (see Dict. Ant. s.v. Corona): navali must therefore be used 
were in a non-technical sense. 

685-688. ‘ K]sewhere is Antonius with barbarian aids and arms of-every 
hue, victorious from the moming land and the Red-sea shore, leading on 
the might of Egypt and the East, and Bactrians from their distant home: 
behind him comes—foul’ shame! his Egyptian bride.’ ope barbarica, 
from Ennius, Androm. fr. 9 wédi te astante ope barbarica, etc. For the 
Roman feeling against marriage with a foreigner, cp. Hor. Od. iii. 5. 5 
Milesne Crassi coniuge barbara Turpis maritus vixit ?’ 

689. reductis, ‘pulled home’ (to the chest); cp. adductis lacertzs, 
v. 141. 

690. tridentibus, the beak was usually supplied with three iron prongs, 
one above the other, for the purpose of ramming the enemy’s vessels. 

693. tanta mole qualifies the whole clause—‘so vast the charge of 
heroes on their tower-armed ships.’ 

694, 695. stuppea flamma, ‘ flaming tow’ fixed on arrows. telis, with 
volatile,—‘an iron shower of wingéd darts’; lit. ‘flying with darts’: 
cp. vi. 593 fumea taedis lumina. nova caede, the idea is that of fresh 
spilt blood: cp. vil. 554 guae sors prima dedit, sanguis novus tmburt 
arma. 

696, 697. Cleopatra is represented holding the sistrum (cefotpov) or 
rattle used in the orgies of Isis, with two snakes behind her, in allusion to 
her coming fate. 

698-700. ‘ There too are hideous shapes of all outlandish gods, dog-faced 
Anubis among them, in arms against Neptune and Venus and Minerva.’ 
Cp. Prop. iv. 11. 41 (of Cleopatra) Azusa Lovt nostro latrantem opponere 
Anubim (Propertius had seen the Acneid before its publication); and for 
the conception of the victory of Actium as the triumph of the old Roman 
religion over foreign and degrading cults see Sellar, ‘ Virgil,’ pp. 13 sqq., 
Nettleship, ‘Suggestions,’ p. 40. 

701. caelatus, ‘embossed.’ ex aethere, ‘above;’ in reference to their 
position in the picture: so desuper, 1. 705. 

704. Actius Apollo, he had a temple on the promontory at Actium, 
founded by Augustus in honour of his victory. 

707-713. ‘There too was the queen herself, spreading, as it seemed, her 
sails to the winds she had invoked, her hand in act to loose the slackening 
sheet. Her had the Lord of Fire shown amid the carnage, all pale at her 
coming doom, bome on by wind and wave: and over against her Nile, his 
mighty frame distressed, his garments opened wide, with outspread robe 
calling his conquered sons into his lap of blue waters and the refuge of his 
streams.’ tota veste, etc., so Ausonius (Mosell. 418) bids the Rhine-god 
welcome the waters of the Moselle, Caervuleos nunc, Rhene, sinus hyalo- 
gue virentem Pande peplum... Fraternis cumulanaus aquis, 

708. iam iamaue, of what is just on the point of happening: cp. ii. 530 
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tam iamgque manu tenet. Cleopatra is represented with her hand on the 
rope (‘sheet’) which lets the sail out to catch the wind; ep. ili. 267 laxare 
rudentes. 

714-716. triplici. Suetonius (Oct. 22) tells us that Augustus on his 
return to Rome in B.C. 29 had three days of triumph for his successes at 
Actium, in Dalmatia, and at Alexandria, himself entering Rome on the 
last. "The three days are for descriptive purposes combined into one: and 
Augustus is poetically represented as consecrating at once all the temples 
restored in his reign—tercentum being a round number. Such restoration 
was part of his policy (Sellar, p. 13; cp. Hor. Od. iii. 6), and is specially 
commemorated by himself among the great acts of his reign on the ‘ Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum.’ 

720. niveo, the temple was built of white marble. 

721. recognoscit, ‘reviews,’ ‘tells over.’ 

724. discinctos, ‘zoneless,’ ‘ungirt,’ the Africans wearing no girdles: 
cp. Plaut. Poen. v. 2. 48 where an African is addressed as 7%, gud zonam 
non habes; Sil. Ital. iii. 235 (of Carthaginian troops) vestigia nuda, sinus- 
que Cingere inassuetum. 

725. The Leleges and Cares represent Asia Minor; the Geloni (called 
pharetratos, Hor. Od. iii. 4. 35) were a Scythian people. 

726. Euphrates, representations of rivers were carried at triumphs. 

727, 728. The Morini were in Gallia Belgica, the Dahae on the 
Caspian. bicornis, rivers were commonly represented with bulls’ horns, 
see on l. 77 aboye. If this conventional representation was suggested by 
the branching mouths of rivers, the word here might refer to the two 
mouths of the Rhine, i.e. the Rhine proper and the Waal. Araxes, 
according to Servius it was bridged over by Augustus, a former bridge, 
built by Alexander, having been carried away. 

729-731, ‘Such legends traced on Vulcan’s shield, his mother’s gift, 
Aeneas sees in wonder, rejoicing, he knows not why, in the picture of things 
to be, as he rears upon his shoulder the fame and fortunes of his line.’ 
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NOTES arOmpOOK LX. 


During the absence of Aeneas, his camp, at the instigation of Iris, the 
messenger of Juno, is besieged by Turnus, who begins by setting fire to the 
ships, which are changed into sea-nymphs (ll. 1-167). Nisus and Euryalus 
make a night attack upon the Rutulians, and are slain (ll. 168-449). The 
besiegers then attack in the morning, and after great deeds of prowess on 
either side, but especially on the part of Turnus himself, are beaten back 
(ll. 450-818). With the exception of the incident of Nisus and Euryalus, 
which is ‘ one of the crowning instances of Virgil’s power of appealing to 
human sensibility,’ the matter of this book is not very happily conceived. 
Why, for instance, should Aeneas’ journey to Evander, undertaken by 
supernatural advice, lead to so much difficulty for his side? In Book X we 
find the gods disputing about it; Venus complaining, Juno retorting that 
Aeneas brought it on himself, and Jupiter declining to say whether fate or 
human error is to blame: and the poet seems there to be trying to dis- 
entangle his story from the complication in which it has become involved. 

Considerable light is thrown in this book upon Virgil’s conception of 
the character of Turnus, who, in the absence of Aeneas, becomes the promi- 
nent figure. He is a bold warrior, but wild and semi-barbarous (see e. g. 
ll. 57, 72, 128 sqq.), and even in his highest exploits (e.g. ll. 757 sqq.) is 
shown in strong contrast to Aeneas—a contrast which appears still more 
clearly in Books X-XII. 


1-5. penitus with diversa, ‘in far-distant scenes.’ Pilumni, the 
mythic ancestor of Turnus; parentis being used loosely=‘ forefather.’ 
Thaumantias, Iris was the daughter of Thaumas. 

6,7. optanti=sz optares, the apodosis to which is auderet. volvenda 
dies, ‘time in its course’; for this use of the participle in dus with the 
force of a present part. cp. i. 269 volvendis menszbus, Lucret. v. 514 vol- 
venda sidera, and such forms as ovtundus, secundus, etc. It is probable 
that the gerundive had originally the same sense. ultro, ‘ unbidden’; the 
word is regularly used of anything ‘beyond’ what might be expected. 

8. urbe, the camp he had fortified near the mouth of the Tiber, vii. 
157 foll. 

9. Palatini, because Evander’s town Pallanteum was built on the 
Palatine Hill, as it was called in later times. petit, probably present, and 
not a contracted perfect, as some editors suppose. For the lengthening of 
the final syllable see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. Aeneas’ visit to Evander, and 
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subsequent journey into Etruria to take the lead of the Tuscan army, form 
the subject of the eighth book. 

10, 11. Corythi urbes, i.e. the cities of Etruria, Corythus being the 
mythical founder of Cortona, a Tuscan city. Lydorum manum, ‘the 
Lydian bands,’ i.e. the Tuscan army, Etruria, according to the legend, 
having been colonised from Lydia. collectos agrestes, in apposition to 
manum. 

13. turbata arripe, ‘surprise and seize his camp.’ 

14. paribus, ‘even,’ denoting the smooth character of her flight. 

15. ‘And as she fled she traced her mighty bow beneath the clouds.’ 
A rainbow marked the track of her flight. 

18-22. ‘ Fair Iris, glory of the sky, who sent thee hither (mihi) down 
from heaven to earth? Whence this sudden brightness of the sky? I see 
the heavens rent in twain, and stars that wander in the firmament. Such 
mighty signs I follow, whoe’er thou art that callest me to arms.’ nubibus 
actam, lit. ‘driven from the clouds.’ tempestas, here, as often, in the 
sense of ‘weather.’ quisquis vocas, a common formula in addressing 
gods, the idea apparently being to disclaim irreverence in using a name of 
human choice. There was no doubt in this case that the goddess was Iris. 
So in iv. 577 Aeneas says gwzsguzs es to Mercury. 

23. lymphas, to wash his hands before praying. 

26. pictai, archaic genitive, cp. iii. 354. 

28. Tyrrhidae, sons of Tyrrhus, see vii. 484. 

29. This verse is wanting in all MSS., and has been introduced from 
vii. 784. 2 

30-32. ‘As Ganges rising high with seven calm streams, all silently, or 
as when Nile’s rich flood falls back from the fields and sinks within its 
channel bed.’ The steady,'silent march of the army is compared to the 
slow, gradual rising and subsidence of great rivers; the spondaic rhythm 
and alliteration of 1. 30 being expressive. Virgil attributes to the Ganges 
the periodical overflow and seven mouths of the Nile—whether he had any 
authority for doing so is unknown, per tacitum=dac?fe, an adverbial 
expression analogous to Greek &da rayéwy, etc.: cp. v. 793 per scelus, 
vii. 66 Jer mutua, Tac. Ann. i. 75 per honesta. 

35. adversa mole, ‘the rampart fronting the foe.’ 

37. ascendite, which has better MS. authority, is justly preferred to 
scandite, the reading of old editions: for the lengthening of tela in thesi 
before sc is a licence unknown to Virgil; gwe is long before z, x, 
st in G. 1. 371, iv. 336, and Aen. viii. 425 respectively, but always in arsi. 

41. fuisset in oratio cbliqua represents /weri¢ (2nd fut.) in oratio 
recta; so ii. 94 fors si qua tulisset. . . promist. fortuna, ‘emergency,’ 
‘ crisis.’ 

43. tutos with aggere, ‘ protected by rampart.’ 

48, 49. Lit. ‘appears before the town accompanied by twenty chosen 
horsemen and unforeseen.’ The et is superfluous, since comitatus and 
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improyisus are not properly co-ordinate ideas. In English, we should 
say ‘appears unforeseen, accompanied by,’ etc. But the artificiality of 
expression is not unnatural in Virgil: cp. ii. 86 comdtem et consanguinitate 
propinquum; Tacitus also uses it, e.g. Ann. i. 55 (bellum) initio veris et 
repentino in Chattos excursu praecepit. Kennedy proposes to make ut 
ante... adest a dependent temporal clause, maculis ... rubra a paren- 
thesis, and Turnus subject to ait. But the rhythm of the lines is against 
this suggestion, and the parenthesis would be very heavy and awkward. 
lectis comitatus, poetic usage, the prep. being omitted: cp. i. 312 m0 
comitatus Achate. 

53. principium, accus. in apposition to the sentence. 

55, 56, mirantur is followed by (1) accusativus objecti (corda’, 
(2) an infin. clause (non aequo...fovere) standing to it in the same 
relation. 

57. castra fovere, ‘cling to the camp:" so G. iv. 43 fovere larem. 

58. per avia, ‘where way is none’ (Con.). 

59-68. ‘Like a wolf that prowls around some teeming fold, chafing at 
the gate through wind and rain, at dead of night; safe neath their dams 
the lambs keep bleating ; he, savage and desperate with wrath, rages at 
those he cannot reach, goaded by hunger’s long-gathered fury and jaws un- 
slaked with blood—so the Rutulian, as he gazes on camp and wall, is all 
aflame with wrath; angry doubt fires his hardy frame how best to assay 
approach, what course may dash the sheltered Trojans from their fort and 
fling them on the plain.’ For the simile cp. Iliad xi. 547 sqq., Od. vi. 130 
sqq- caulae (root CAV), a ‘hole,’ ‘aperture, here of the passages into 
the fold. nocte super media, ‘at midnight,’ an unparalleled use of super 
with an abl. of time. sanguine, abl. of want after siccas. temptet, etc., 
interrogatio obliqua dependent on the notion of wonder implied in 
duris dolor ossibus ardet. qua2 via, i.e. guae ratio; cp. x. 879. A 
majority of MSS. have gua vza, apparently due to the mistake of some 
copyist who regarded via as abl., and parallel to ratione. aequum, some 
MSS. have aeguor, which would be the more usual word: but the balance 
of MS. authority is in favour of aequum., 

71. incendia, ‘fire.’ 

73. incumbunt, ‘ set to work.’ 

75, 76. ‘ The smoking torch emits a pitchy flame, and the fire rolls clouds 
of mingled soot to heaven.” commixtam, with the flame and smoke. 

79. prisca, etc. ‘’Tis a story of old days, but its fame endures for ever.’ 
fides, lit. ‘evidence for the deed ;’ cp. ii. 399 mantfesta fides. 

84, domito Olympo, ‘after thy conquest of heaven.’ Cybele had 
aided Jupiter to become master of heaven, and now asks for some recom- 
pense. 

85-87. ‘I have a pine-forest, beloved for many years: on the mountain’s 
top was a grove, whither offerings were brought, shaded with black pitch- 
trees and trunks of maple.’ The Incus, on Ida’s top, was a part of the 
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silva. This seems the best way of taking the passage as it now stands: 
but it is very possible that it was never finished, and that 1. 85 and ll. 86, 
87 were intended as alternatives, and were both left in the text, Virgil not 
having decided between them. 

88, 89. egeret with gen., as in xi. 27, is an analogous construction to 
gen. after dives, pauper, etc. nunc... angit, ‘now anxious fear with an- 
guish rends my restless heart.’ The assonance anxius angit is perhaps 
intended to express the intensity of the anguish, as does its original anzxius 
angor, Lucr. vi. 1158; but such poetical assonances are common in Lucre- 
tius and Virgil; cp. Aen. ii. 53 cavae...cavernae, iv. 271 Libycis teris 
ottia terris. 

92. ‘Let their birth upon my hills avail them,’ 

93. torquet, ‘guides the stars of heaven ;’ cp. iv. 269 caelum ac terras 
qui numine torquet. 

94. istis, ‘by those prayers of thine.’ It might also mean ‘for those 
ships of thine.’ 

95-97. ‘Shall ships that mortal hand hath made enjoy immortal rights? 
Shall Aeneas pass secure through change and chance? What god had ever 
power so great as this?’ habeant, lustret, delib. subjs. 

98,99. immo: Jupiter amends Cybele’s proposal. defunctae, sc. 
cursu or munere; ‘their service o'er.’ olim, ‘hereafter,’ as i. 20 Zyrzas 
olim quae verteret arces. 

104-107. ‘ He spake, and sealing his vow by his Stygian brother’s flood, 
by the shores of the pitchy torrent with its dark swirling streams, he nodded 
assent; and the nod made all Olympus quake.’ torrentes refers to the 
‘rushing’ of the waters, and not to their heat, as some have supposed : cp. 
x. 603 torrent?s aquae vel turbinds atri More furens. spice, because of the 
pitch-black colour: cp. a bold metaphor in Shakespeare, Othello ii. 3, 
*So will I turn her virtue into pitch.’ 

110. nova... offulsit, ‘a strange light flashed across their eyes.’ The 
advent of the goddess is accompanied by wonderful phenomena. 

112. Idaei chori, ‘ Ida’s troops,’ i. e. the Corybantes, or worshippers of 
Cybele, whose abode was Mount Ida. 

114. ne trepidate, ‘ haste not.’ 

122. This line is omitted by all the best MSS., and is no doubt interpo- 
lated from x. 223. 

127. ultro; not only does Turnus not lose heart at the portent, but 
‘beyond that’ (see on 1. 7 above) he turns it to the encouragement of his 
men—‘ nay, he cheers their hearts.’ The whole speech (ll. 128-158) is 
characteristic of the conception of Turnus; fearless alike of god and man, 
careless of omens and portents, with but one thought—that of vengeance on 
his enemies. 

128-180, ‘’Tis at the Trojans that these portents aim; ’tis from them 
that Jupiter withdraws his wonted aid; they wait not for Rutulian fire-and 
sword (to destroy their ships), 
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131. rerum pars altera, ‘one half the world,’ i.e. the sea, which is 
closed to the Trojans now that their ships are gone. 

132. gentes, in apposition to millia. 

135-145. ‘’Tis enough for fate and Venus, that Trojans have set foot 
on rich Ausonia’s shores. I too have my fate to match with theirs ; ’tis 
mine to cut off with the sword the accursed race for the theft of my bride: 
not alone to Atreus’ sons does grief like yours come home, not alone has 
Mycenae good cause for war. ‘“ But,” you say, “‘’tis enough that they have 
perished once.” Ay, it should have been enough to sin once in days of 
old (ante), hating utterly (thenceforth) well-nigh all woman-kind. Fools! 
whose trust in the rampart that parts us, and the trench that stays our on- 
set, poor fence against death, is all that gives them heart. What! have 
they not seen Troy, the work of Neptune’s hand, sink down in flames?’ 
coniuge, Lavinia, who had been betrothed to Tumnus. iste dolor, refer- 
ring to the persons addressed (the soldiers of Turnus), and their rage for the 
loss of Lavinia. sed periisse semel satis est, an imaginary objection, to 
which Turnus immediately retorts, that the affair of Helen ought to have 
been a lesson for the future. “As they have carried off a second woman, 
they must expect a second punishment. fuisset, past jussive. quibus... 
animos, an abrupt exclamation, followed by another introduced by at 
indignantis (ii. 535, vii. 363): excitement making the speaker incoherent. 
discrimina parva is preferred by most editors to azscrimine parvo 
(descriptive ablative), which has better MS. support, but may have arisen 
from iii. 685. 

148. He disclaims the need of such resources as the Greeks had—the 
thousand ships, and the armour made for Achilles by Vulcan. 

151. This line, which is a close repetition of ii. 166, is rejected by some 
editors as tedious and inappropriate, there being no Palladium in the 
Trojan camp; and also because of the form Palladii, the gen. of stems 
in -zo being z single in the Augustan and prae-Augustan period. But 
it appears that the earlier poets occasionally retained the form in -z7 
in the case of proper Greek names, e.g. Brundiszz in Ennius. As to 
the other objection, it must be confessed that the words are rather flat ; 
but, as Con. points out, they only mean in Turnus’ mouth, ‘I will have 
nothing to do with stratagems /7ke those of the Greeks:’ and there is no 
MS. authority for their omission. 

154, 155. ‘I will teach them not to say (lit. cause that they do not) they 
have to do with Greeks and Pelasgian troops, whom Hector kept at bay for 
ten long years.’ ferant is perhaps more forcible than pzfet, which is the 
reading of several MSS. 

156. adeo, enclitic, adding emphasis ; ow therefore. See on viii. 585. 

157. quod superest, sc. dez. 

160. flammis, ‘ watch-fires.’ 

164-167. ‘They move to and fro, and take their turns of watching, and 
stretched upon the sward give wine free play, and tilt the brazen bowls. 
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The watch-fires gleam : the guards pass the sleepless night in revel.’ dis- 
eurrunt is explained by variant vices: the reason of their movements is 
to relieve one another. vertunt, empty into the drinking-cups. custodia 
=custodes, as vi. 574 cernis custodia qualis Vestibulo sedeat. 

168-170. super, adverbial, ‘ from their rampart above.’ pontes, ‘ draw- 
bridges’ connecting detached towers or outworks (propugnacula) with the 
main fortification; ‘link bridge and tower.’ 

174,175. ‘ All the soldiers along the wall, dividing the peril, keep watch, 
and take their turn, each at his post.’ quod cuique tuendum est, expla- 
natory of vices. 

177. Ida can hardly be, as Con. thinks, the mountain ; domitrix Lpidau- 
rus equorum (G. iii. 44) not being enough to establish the view that 
venatrix could be applied to a place, in the sense venatzontbus abundans. 
Some mountain-nymph, the mother of Nisus, must be intended. 

179-181. ‘Hard by was Euryalus his friend, fairest of Aeneas’ train, of 
all that donned the arms of Troy; a boy whose cheek unshorn showed . 
youth’s first bloom.’ 

184. addunt=dant, as G.iv. 149 naturas apibus quas Luppiler ipse 
Addidit. 

185. dira cupido, ‘ wild desire.’ 

186, 187. iamdudum, with agitat = mada dzpive, ‘has long been 
urging.’ invadere, ‘attempt.’ agitat with infin., a poetical construction ; 
found in Tacitus, e. g. Ann. ii. 4 effugere agitavit, 

189. lumina rara micant, i.e. many of the watch-fires have died out. 

190, 191. percipe porro, ‘learn now’ (lit. ‘ further’); cp. Lucr. vi. 46 
quae restant percipe porro. quid dubitem, ‘what I am thinking of;’ 
cp. Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 57 haec dum dubitas, menses abterunt decem ; Cic. Rose. 
Am. 31. 88 vestat, tudices, ut hoc dubitemus uter potius Sex. Rosctum 
occidertt. 

192. populusque patresque, ‘ people and leaders’ (lit. fathers, senators). 
Virgil, as often, transfers Roman institutions to the time of Aeneas. 

195, 196. tumulo sub illo, ‘beneath yon mound,’ which he points to. 
muros et moenia, ‘walls and buildings:’ ep. ii. 234 dévidimus muros et 
moenia pandimusurbis. Pallantea, ‘ of Pallanteum,’ the town of Evander, 
built on what was afterwards the site of Rome. 

197-200. * Astonied stood Euryalus, thrilled with great longing for high 
deeds, then thus bespake his eager friend: “ Fearest thou, then, Nisus, to 
make me share thy high emprise?”’’ fugis with infin., poetical use: cp. 
Lucret. i. 1052 fuge credere; and see on |, 186 above. 

203. sublatum, ‘ reared.’ 

205, 206. hic, pronoun,=/z¢ meus, Gk. b5e: cp. Ecl. ix. 16 tuus hic 
Moeris, ‘ Mine, mine is a soul that holds existence cheap, nor deems the 
fame you seek too dearly bought with life itself.’ 

210. quae multa, etc, ‘and in a venture like this thou seest there are 
many such perils.’ 
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211. in adversum, ‘to danger.’ 

213-215. ‘Let one remain to lay my body, rescued from the fray or 
redeemed at a price, in the accustomed earth; or should any hap refuse 
that boon, to pay funeral rites to the absent dead, and honour him with a 
tomb.’ humo solita, local abl., where dat. might be expected ; cp. x. 681 
mucrone induat, 361 haeret pede pes. To avoid this constr. some editors 
punctuate mandet humo (dat.): solita aut, etc., ‘any chance, as is my wont.’ 
But the phrase sol/a sz gua fortuna is certainly harsh and awkward.  sa/- 
tem (Henry) is an unauthorised conjecture. 

218. The aged women had been left in Sicily with Acestes; v. 716 sqq., 
75° sqq- 

220. ‘ There is no change or faltering in my resolve’ (Con.). 

222. servant vices, ‘take their place’—lit. ‘ abide in.’ 

226. delecta inventus, ‘ picked warriors’ (zwvenis denoted one between 
the age of twenty and forty, one in the flower of his years). 

230. castrorum et campi medio, ‘in the centre of camp and plain,’ 
campus being the open space in the middle of the encampment. This use 
of campus is peculiar, and Sidg. prefers to translate ‘between the camp 
and the open plain.’ But under the circumstances the meeting of the 
leaders could hardly have been ozts¢de the camp. 

231-233. fore depends on dicunt or some such word to be supplied 
from orant—‘ grave is their business and will repay delay.’ morae, the 
interruption of their deliberations. trepidos, ‘impatient.’ 

235. ab annis, from the point of view of our years; cp. Ter. And. iv. 
1. 22 Tuum animum ex animo spectavi meo. Translate: ‘Nor judge our 
offer by our years.’ 

237, 238. insidiis, ‘for our secret passage’ (from the camp). bivio 
portae merely=‘the gateway,’ which is dzvzum, as being the way in and 
out ; cp. dzvias fauces, xi. 516. 

241. quaesitum, supine after fortuna uti, ‘if you let us try our chance, 
Wop sceleye sian. > For supine after other than a verb of motion cp. Sall. 
fragm. ultum iniurias hortor. 

243. fallit, lit. ‘the road does not escape us as we go,’ i.e. ‘ we are not 
mistaken in our road.’ /ad/et, the reading of one MS., would be preferable 
with ezmzes: but it seems hardly necessary to alter the text in face of the 
testimony of the MSS. 

244. sub vallibus, ‘down in the valley,’ goes with vidimus, Pallan- 
teum being ona hill. primam urbem, ‘ the outskirts of the city’ (Con.). 

246. ‘ Hereon Aletes, of weighty years and judgment ripe.’ animi, ‘in 
soul,’ probably a locative, and not a mere genitive of respect, since it occurs 
very frequently, and with verbs as well as adjectives, e.g. fallere, pendere, 
augere, discructare, excructare. 

248, 249. tamen, ‘atter all.’ certa, ‘trusty.’ 

255. actutum, ‘at once,’ dua7@ épyw. integer aevi, ‘in the freshness 
of years ;’ lit. ‘untouched in age,’ gen. of respect, common in poetry. 
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258. excipit, ‘ breaks in,’ itoAapBave:; cp. iv. 114. 

259. Assaraci Larem, i.e. the Lar, or tutelary deity, of the Trojan race, 
Assaracus being one of the ancestors of the Trojans. canae, ‘ hoary,’ 
“venerable ;’ or perhaps ‘ white,’ ‘ pure,’ as Sidg. suggests. 

260. ‘I entrust all my fortunes and hopes (fides) to you.’ 

264, Arisba, a place in the Troad, mentioned by Homer (I. ii. 836) as 
having sent allies to Troy. 

266. dat, idiomatic use of the present, common in Virgil; the fact, 
rather than the time at which it happened, being dwelt upon. Cp. xi. 172 
magna tropaea ferunt quos dat tua dextera leto; ii. 275 quantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore, qui redit, etc. 

268. dicere, to ‘ fix’ or ‘assign’ the shares of spoil; cp. praemia Pies 
vy. 486: duceve, the common phrase, ‘ to draw lots,’ is given by some MSS. 

269. quo, quibus, relative and not interrogative (‘ the horse on which’), 
as the indicative ibat shows. 

271. excipiam sorti, ‘I will separate from the lot,’ é¢a:pérovs mornoopat. 
sorti is probably the dat. after a verb of taking away, a construction not 
infrequent in poetry and later prose: cp. Tac. Agr. /ebidind exceptum, Ann. 
i. 48 extmere mort, vi. 23 extrahere custodiae. It might however be an 
archaic abl., such as is common in Lucretius. The spoils are to be Nisus’ 
from this moment (iam nunc) without waiting for allotment. 

273. captivosque, etc., ‘twelve male prisoners too, each with his armour.’ 
bis sex is to be repeated with captivos. 

274. insuper is here a preposition with ablative case. campi quod, etc., 
the royal domain or réyevos of Latinus. 

275. spatiis, metaphor from the race-course ; ‘whose age mine follows 
closer in the race of life.’ Ascanius is not so far behind Euryalus in years. 

279, 280. tibi maxima, etc.=72b2 maxime credam et facta et verba 
(Con.), ‘to thee I will confide truly every word and deed.’ 

281-283. me nulla, etc., ‘no time shall prove me unequal to such deeds 
of daring, let only fate prove propitious, and not adverse.’ arguerit, 2nd 
fut. indic., according to the common Latin idiom which regards future 
events from some point of view in the future, not (as English or Ist fut. 
indic.) from the moment of speaking. It means, ‘ You never shall have to 
say that I was unequal:...’ haud adversa is condemned by Heyne as 
weak after secunda ; but it is natural that Euryalus should be thinking of 
and should mention either result. Some MSS. give aut adversa. If this 
is adopted, there are two ways of taking the passage; (1) to join tantum 
with dissimilem, ‘so far unequal:’ (2) to take tantum by itself, with a 
colon before and after; ‘thus much will I say ’—a harsh expedient. On the 
whole it seems best to retain haud, which has most MS. support. 

287. huius quodcumque pericli est, ‘this peril, be it great or small,’ 
lit. ‘ of this, however much of peril it is:’ cp. i.78 guodcumque hoc regnt. 

288. inque salutatam = e/ z7sa/utatam, a kind of tmesis very common in 
Lucretius. 
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289. quod nequeam, ‘ because I could not bear,’ potential use of subj., 


like velim, possim, etc. nox... dextera is parenthetical. It would also 
be possible to put a semicolon after linquo, and make quod nequeam 
depend upon testis (‘night, etc. ... be my witness that I could not bear’), 


the subj. being in virtual oratio obliqua. But the first rendering is the most 
forcible. 

291. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. 

294. ‘ And his heart was touched by the vision of a son’s great love.’ 
pietas patria=pielas erga patrem. 

296-298. ‘ Be sure your high emprise shall find its full reward. Your 
mother shall be mine, and Creusa’s name alone be found wanting; nor 
slight the honour that awaits the mother of such a son.’ sponde, sc. ¢2b2 ; 
the v. 1. spondeo has little authority, though, strictly speaking, it is Iulus 
who makes the promise. partum talem, a verbal subst., 7d reroxévas vidv 
to.ovrov (Forb.), 

305. habilem aptarat, ‘fitted for carrying.’ 

306. pellem exuviasque, hendiadys. 

307. permutat, with Nisus’ helmet. 

315. tamen refers to a suppressed thought, pertiurd quidem, multis 
tamen, etc.; ‘they approach the hostile camp—destined, however, to be 
first the death of many.’ Cp. 1. 248 above. 

317. arrectos, ‘set up on end, with the pole in the air, 

319. vina, ‘ bowls of wine.’ 

323. ‘These parts will I lay waste and make a broad road for you to 
follow.’ vasta dabo=vastabo: cp.i.62 lJaxas dare=laxare; Ter. And. 
iv. I. 59 zaventum dabo. In such phrases, which are common in Plautus 
and Terence, dare has almost the sense of facere. 

826. ‘ Was breathing slumber from all his breast,’ an expressive phrase for 
the heavy sleep of a drunkard. 

327, 328. ‘A chief was he, and to his chief a seer well loved; but all his 
seer-craft could not stay the plague of death;’ from II. ii. 859 oiwnorns, 
*AAN ove oiwvotow épvocaro Khpa péAawway. 

329. temere iacentes, ‘there as they lay,’ ws éruxov Keimevor; cp. 
zacentes sic temere, Hor. Od. il. 11. 14. 

331. nactus, ‘ catching him.’ 

336-338. multo. .. victus, ‘overcome by deep draughts of the wine- 
god,’ deo being = Baccho, as i. 636 Jlaetitiamgque det. A passage in 
Statius (Theb. ii. 76), evidently reflecting this and 1. 326, suggests that 
deo may=the god of sleep—Serta inter vacuosque mero crateras an- 
helum proflabant sub luce deum. But on the whole the rendering ‘ wine’ 
is most appropriate in the present context. protinus, ‘ without pause :’ 
“happy, had he made that game last all the night through, nor ended 
till the dawn.’ 

339. turbans, intrans. =¢urbas faciens, cp. vi. 800 turbant trepida ostia 
Nile. 
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343. in medio, i.e. lying in his way. He did not go out of his way to 
kill like Nisus. 

344, subit, ‘falls upon:’ a rare sense. 

348. multa morte recepit, ‘drew it back with streams of blood, i.e. 
the blood gushes out as he withdraws the sword. morte, abl. of circum- 
stances. For the unusual sense of recepit cp. x. 383 hastamque receptat 
Osstbus haerentem, Others translate, ‘welcomed with abundance of 
death :’ but the change of object, from exsem to Rhoetwm, would be rather 
harsh. 

349. purpuream animam, ‘ the red life stream ;’ an expressive phrase, 
cp. Il. v. 83 zoppupeos Odvaros. 

850. furto, dat. after instat, ‘eagerly presses on his stealthy course.’ 

352. extremum, proleptic with deficere, ‘was smouldering low’ 
(Sidg.). 

356. exhaustum est, sc. ‘a nobis ;’ ‘ we have had our fill of vengeance.’ 
The word is generally used of enduring, i.e. draining to the bottom, toil or 
suffering, not of inflicting it: but the context here seems to require reference 
to Nisus and Euryalus rather than to their victims. 

359-363. phaleras, ‘decorations’ worn on the breast, as medals are 
now ; cp. Juv. xvi. 60 daett phaleris et torquibus omnes, where Mayor ex- 
plains that they were ‘bosses of thin bronze, silver, or gold chased in relief 
... fastened to a belt by back pieces of copper.’ aurea bullis cingula 
is thus (Vergiliano more) an amplification of Jhaleras. Others distinguish 
phaleras and cingula, understanding the former of horse-trappings, the 
latter of a sword-belt; but apparently only ove ornament is spoken of, 
which Euryalus fastens umeris (I. 364). mittit, idiomatic use of present 
for past; see onl. 266 above. iungeret, sc. Remulum : imperfect, because 
mittit refers to the past. post mortem, obviously=after the death of 
Remulus : it must refer to the same event as moriens. Remulus’ grandson 
was attacked and defeated by the Rutulians, who thus obtained the belt. 

364. nequiquam with aptat, ‘ fastens in vain,’ as he was shortly to die. 
Others take nequiquam fortibus together: for which cp. ii. 348 fortessema 
Srustra pectora. 

365. habilem, Homer’s «d dpapviay, ‘ well fitting.’ 

366. tuta capessunt, ‘make for safety.’ 

867. urbe Latina, i. e. Laurentum. 

369. responsa. Virgil does not say what the request was. Probably 
Turnus had sent to the Latins at Laurentum for assistance: and the troop 
of horse is despatched in reply. 

373. sublustri, etc., ‘the glimmering shadows of night :’ the moon was 
shining. 

374. radiis, sc. ‘lunae ;’ ‘ flashed against the moonlight.’ 

375-377. haud temere est visum, ‘ well marked was the sight,’ i.e. 
they did not note it carelessly and pass on: cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 116 Won 
temere edi luce profesta Quicguam. nihil illi tendere contra, ‘ they make 
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no reply.’ Others, less probably, translate ‘ they make no movement,’ i.e. 
of hostility, as in ll. 768, 795 below. The infinitive is ‘ historic.’ 

379. divortia, the fork in the road, the place where the road branches 
off in two directions. So dzvortium aquarum=‘a water-shed,’ where the 
waters run off in different directions. The rendering ‘ bye-paths’ (=dever- 
ziculum) would give rather better sense: but divortium does not appear to 
have this meaning. 

383. ‘The path shone out at intervals among the dim tracks:’ semita 
is the proper path which could only with difficulty be traced among the 
intricate windings of various sheep-walks, cattle-tracks, etc. lneebat, i.e. 
épaivero, was clearly seen ; cp. xi. 692 gua colla sedentis lucent. The v. 1. 
ducebat has but slight authority. 

385. fallitque, etc., ‘fear makes him lose his way,’ lit. ‘ deceives him in 
the direction of his path ;’ see on vii. 215 above, 

386-388, imprudens, ‘ unawares,’ i.e. that he had left Euryalus behind. 
loci Albani was apparently the name of some district near Alba; but it is 
not mentioned elsewhere. 

391. ‘Once more retracing (lit. unwinding) all the tangled path of the 
treacherous forest.’ 

393, observata legit, ‘notes and traces’ (observans legit). 

394. signa, ‘watchwords’ or ‘ calls’ (of the pursuers to each other in 
the wood). 

396-398. ac videt, etc., ‘he spies Euryalus, whom now, betrayed by 
the ground and the night, and bewildered by the sudden onslaught, the 
whole band is hurrying along, as he struggles stoutly but in vain.’ 

400. moriturus, ‘ to certain death.’ 

402, 403. The MS. version of these lines (Oczus adducto torquens hastile 
lacerto Suspiciens altam Lunam et sic voce precatur) will only give sense on 
the improbable supposition that et is intended to couple torquens and 
suspiciens. Such displacement of the copula would be unparalleled, and 
unnecessary, for Virgil could have coupled the two participles quite natur- 
ally by writing szspeccensgue. Forb, omits et; but all MSS. give it, and 
Priscian (4th century A. D.) comments upon its position in the verse. Con., 
noting that Rom. and Ver. fragm. insert ad before Lunam, suggests 
that, the original reading being susfictens altam ad Lunam sic voce 
precatur, ad may have first dropped out and then reappeared out of its 
place as e/—a theory more ingenious than convincing. On the whole, 
Wagner’s conjecture torquet for forguens (altered, possibly, by some 
scribe metri gratia), seems to offer the fewest difficulties. For the quan- 
tity of torquét see Introd. p. xvii. adducto, ‘drawn back’ (towards 
himself). 

407, 408. si qua ipse, etc., ‘if at all I have increased them by my hunt- 
ing.’ qua is virtually adverbial, the construction being analogous to that 
of i. 8 guo numine laeso, ‘her godhead how disdained,’ i. 181 Anthea si 
quem, ‘ Antheus anywhere.’ tholo, ‘dome;’ fastigia, ‘pediment.’ Offerings 
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might be suspended inside from the dome, or outside upon the pediment of 
a temple. 

410. toto conixus corpore, ‘ with the force of his whole weight.’ 

412. aversi, the MSS. have adversz, but there can be little doubt about 
the alteration ; adversz, ‘over against him,’ applied to one whose back is 
turned, would be hardly possible. aversus and adversus are often confused 
in MSS. 

414, ‘Down rolls he, spouting from his breast a warm stream of blood, 
all chill in death, while long-drawn sobs shake all his side.’ Cp. Lucr. ii. 
354 Sanguinis exspirans calidum de pectore flumen. 

417. ‘The hand is raised over the shoulder to a level with the ear’ 
(Con.). 

418. iit, the tense expresses instantaneous action. 

427-430. Note the broken utterance of extreme agitation: after me, me 
would naturally come caedite, ferite, or some such word. ‘ AZ, me,’ he 
cries,—‘ ’tis I that did it—on me turn your swords, Rutulians, mine is all 
the fault; no daring deed was his, nor could be—so help me heaven and yon 
stars that know the tale (conscia) ; he only loved too well a hapless friend.’ 

435-437. ‘As when some bright-hued flower, severed by the plough, 
droops down and dies; or poppies bow the head with failing neck, o’er- 
laden by a shower.’ Cp. Catull. xi. 22 velut praté Ultimi flos prae- 
tereunte postquam Tactus aratro est;’ Hom. Il. viii. 306-308 phrwv 8 ws 
érépwoe Kapn Badev, i 7 évt knmw Kapro BpiWopevn vorina Te ciapiqoww, 
“Os Etépwo” Huvoe Kapyn THANK BapuvOer. 

439. in solo... moratur, ‘stays not till he reaches Volscens.’ 

446-449. ‘Blest pair! if aught my verse avail, no day shall blot your 
names from the memory of time, while Aeneas’ line shall sit on the 
Capitol’s unchanging rock, and Rome’s great Father holds his sway.’ 
pater Romanus probably=the Emperor, as head of the Roman state : 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 50 Aic ames dict pater atque princeps; Auson. praef. ad 
Theodosium 21 7 modo te tussisse, pater Romane, memento. It has also 
been explained as=Jupiter Capitolinus, called Zarpezus pater by Pro- 
pertius (v. 17) and Martial (ix. 2. 5) Zarpeca summd saxa dum patris 
stabunt. 

450. Rutuli, the conquerors were really Laténz (1. 367), but being allies 
of the Rutulians they are loosely called Rutuli. 

454. Numa was not mentioned above among those whom Nisus and 
Euryalus slew, whence Heyne conjectured Remogue (1. 330), and Ribbeck 
thinks that Virgil, on revision, would either have written Lawsogue here, or 
Numamague in |. 334. 

461. ‘When the sun now shed his rays (lit. ‘ was shed’) and lightened 
all nature with his light. For rebus cp. vi. 272 rebus nox abstulit atra 
colorem. 

464. suas seems required by the context in preference to the better sup- 
ported szos. quisque, ‘ each leader.’ 
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468. duri, ‘hardy,’ ‘stout,’ as xii. 873. 

469. cingitur, ‘is bounded,’ i.e. protected: cp. Liv. xl. 6 Jatera regis 
duo filit tuvenes cingebant. 

476. ‘Down fell the shuttle from her hand, and her work was all un- 
ravelled :’ cp. Hom. II. xxii. 448 (of Andromache receiving the news of 
Hector’s death) Tijs 8 é€AeAiyOn yuia, xapal 5é of &xmece Kepnis. 

477. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. 

478. comam, for the constr. see on vii. 74. 

479. For illa repeating a previous subject cp. i. 3 Lavinague venit Lit- 
tora, multum ille et terris tactatus, iii. 490 stc oculos, stc tlle manus, etc., 
and bye in Greek, e. g. Odyss. ii. 326: ‘all heedless she of men, of danger, 
and of darts ’—virum, i.e. forgetting the usual restraint of women. 

481-482. ‘Is it thus, Euryalus, I behold thee? Couldst thou, the son 
(ille) that wast to be the last (sera) solace of mine age, couldst thou leave 
me all alone, so cruelly ?’ 

485. data, all MSS. and most editions. Con., however, has no doubt 
that the true reading is daze, which would avoid the awkward repetition of 
data from the previous line. date would be an example of voc. for nom. 
by attraction to the second person: cp. ii. 283 gudbus Hector ab oris Expec- 
tate vents. 

486. nec te tua funera mater produxi, ‘nor have I led thee—thy 
funeral train—to the tomb,’ tua funera being epexegetic of te. This is 
as good a way as any of taking a very difficult passage: but none can be 
said to be satisfactory. Other ways are (1) with Servius to take funera as 
nom. sing.=‘a mourner:’ but his statement that there was such a word is 
not supported by any other authority ; (2) to read fumere, ‘at thy burial:’ 
but, as Con. remarks, this seems hardly Virgilian either in the construction 
introduced or in the order of the words; (3) to take tua fumera as accus. 
of motion after produxi, ‘led to thy burial;’ a very questionable con- 
struction ; (4) to take funera as a sort of cognate accus. with produxi, 
led thee forth in burial: tua in this case might agree either with funera 
or mater. 

491. funus, ‘corpse,’ as-Prop. i. 17.8 Haecine parva meum funus ha- 
vena teget?’ hoc, the head of her son (cp. Il. 465, 466 above). 

493. pietas, ‘ feeling,’ almost ‘ pity.’ 

499. ‘ Their strength flags, blunted for battle.’ 

503. The sudden trumpet-flourish is well indicated by the rapid move- 
ment of a purely dactylic line. sonitum, cognate accusative after in- 
crepuit. 

505. ‘On come the Volsci, carrying in even line their roof of shields.’ 
testudo, when men were attacking a fortress, and advanced with their 
shields held over their heads, and close together, for protection, this forma- 
tion was called a ¢estudo or tortoise. Wolsci, here for the Italians generally. 

508. ‘ Where the lines are open, and the ring of men, less closely ranged, 
shows gaps.’ viris, lit. in respect of men, 
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513. cum is purely temporal (‘the while, however’), and therefore 
naturally takes the indicative. 

516. ruunt, ‘ throw down.’ 

517, 518. armorum tegmina, ‘the covering of shields, armornm 
being descriptive genitive. caeco Marte, ‘battle in the dark,’ i.e. under 
the ¢estudo. 

522. pinum, ‘torch.’ 

525. vos, the Muses, Calliope alone being named; cp. i. 140 vestras, 
Eure, domos. 

527. Orco, poetical dat. instead of prep. and case; see note to l. 775. 

528. ‘ Unroll with me the mighty borders of the war.’ The metaphor is: 
that of unrolling a scroll, and showing its whole surface from edge to edge. 
The phrase is from Ennius, Ann. i. 78 Qzzs potis imgentes oras evolvere 
bella ? 

529. This line is found in only one of the best MSS., and is not noticed 
by Servius. It is perhaps inserted from vii. 645. 

530, 531. suspectu, ‘height, as in vi. 579. pontibus, ‘bridges’ or 
‘gangways’ connecting the tower with the walls. opportuna loco (abl. 
of respect), ‘ fitly placed,’ i.e. for the Trojans, and therefore a desirable 
object of attack for the besiegers: cp. Liv. xxxiii. 80 wrbem loco stam 
opportuno, ‘advantageously situated.’ 

534. densi with intorquere, ‘hurl in showers.’ 

536, 537. lateri, sc. ¢urrzs. plurima vento, ‘fanned by the wind.’ 
adesis, proleptic; ‘clung to and devoured the doors.’ 

538-541. ‘Dismayed and panic-struck, the men within in vain sought 
refuge from their evil case: and as they huddled and drew back to the side 
yet free from harm, down fell the tower o’erweighted, and all the welkin 
thundered with the crash.’ 

543. They are pierced by their own weapons and by splinters of wood 
from the tower. 

545-548. ‘Helenor, in prime of youth, whom captive Licymnia had 
reared in secret for Maeonia’s king, and sent to Troy in forbidden arms; 
a youth light-armed with naked sword and blank unblazoned shield’ 
Maeonio, the king of Lydia, which in Homer is called Maeonia. furtim 
denotes illegitimate birth, as furtivum, vii. 660. vetitis, probably in 
reference to the Roman custom of not allowing slaves to serve in the 
army: but it may mean against the orders of his father. inglorius, 
without any device on his shield, such as a proved warrior would have 
earned. Cp. Stat. Theb. ix. 108 zmgloria cass¢s (without a crest), Eur. 
Phoen. 119 donyua onda, Aesch. Sept. 588 ofjpya 8 ov enjy vKrw Od yap 
doxeiy Gpioros, GAN’ eivar Pere. 

553. supra, ‘down on to.’ 

557, 558. alta tecta, used loosely of the top of the wall; ‘the bulwark 
above.’ socium, old form of gen. in wm, like virum, Teucrum, etc. See 
on ili. 703. 
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_ 564. Iovis armiger, i.e. the eagle, which was supposed to bear the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

565. matri, poctical dat. of agent after passive participle. 

566. Martius, sacred to Mars, because a wolf suckled his two children, 
Romulus and Remus. 

572. fallente, ‘the arrow that stealeth from afar.’ 

575. pro, ‘in front of the turrets above,’ i.e.'on the wall: cp. pro portis, 
xii. 661 and 1. 677 below. 

576-580. ‘Then Capys slew Privernus. Themilla’s flying spear had 

' grazed him first; he flung his buckler down, poor fool! and clapped his 
hand upon the wound; then Capys’ winged arrow sped, and to his side his 
hand was pinned—the shaft, deep-buried, clove with deadly stroke the 
springs of breath’ (spiramenta animae, lit. ‘air-holes of breath,’ i.e. the 
lungs). sagitta is subject of allapsa (est) and rupit, the clause et 
Jaevo .., manus interrupting the construction. 

582. ‘With embroidered mantle, and glittering in Spanish purple.’ 
chlamydem, accusative after passive verb in imitation of Greek: see on 
vil. 74. ; 

584. matris luco, the mother of Arcens’ son appears to have been 
some nymph who dwelt in the groves near the Symaethus, a river on the 
east coast of Sicily. 

585. placabilis, see on vii. 764. Palici, ‘of Palicus. The Salici 
were two Sicilian deities, sons of Jupiter, by Thalia or Aetna, Why 
Virgil speaks of ove only is unexplained. 

587-589. adducta habena, ‘with tightened thong’—i. e. drawn tight 
towards him as he whirled it round. liquefacto: ‘It was a common 
opinion that a leaden bullet melted in its passage through the air. Cerda 
compares Aristot. de Caelo ii. 7, Lucr. vi. 177 sqq. omnca motu Percale- 
facta vides ardescere; plumbea vero Glans etiam longo cursu volvenda 
liguescit’ (Con.). multa harena, ‘laid him low o’er many a foot of 
sand.” 

595. digna atque indigna relatu, ‘many a random shout,’ lit. ‘ things 
fit and unfit to tell,’ a proverbial expression for violent and unrestrained 
language, like fn7d nal dppyta, dicenda tacenda. 

596. novo regno, ‘his new royalty,’ i.e. his marriage with a princess. 

597. ‘Strode along, shouting loudly.’ clamore, abl. of circumstance 
with ingentem se ferehat. 

599. bis capti, referring to the captures of Troy by Hercules and by 
the Greeks. morti praetendere, ‘make walls a fence against death.’ 
praetendo generally of putting something (accus.) in front of an object 
(dat.) to screen or protect it, e.g. segett practendere saepem, G.i. 270: but 
the general meaning ‘to hold in front of’ covers both senses. Some would 
read Martz, ‘make walls a screen for battle,’ i.e. fight behind walls; but 
morti has overwhelming MS. authority. 

600. nostra conub‘a, ‘ our wives.’ 
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602. Numanus (as Turnus above ll. 154 sqq.) implies that the Trojans 
have now to deal with sterner foes—no proud Atridae, no crafty-tongued 
Ulysses; but a hardy race of warriors. 

603. durum a stirpe genus, ‘a hardy race from the stock,’ in appo- 
sition to the subject of deferimus. 

605. ‘Our sons live for the chase, and weary the forests’ (i.e. give them 
no rest with their continual hunting). venatu, dative. invigilant=keep 
awake over and so attend closely to, cp. véctu znvigilant, G. iv. 158. 

609-610. ‘All our life is worn with steel: with the butt of our spears 
we goad our cattle.’ teritur implies the wear and tear of a hard life; the 
spear is never from their hands; if not wanted for battle it serves as a 
goad. For the prosody of fatigamiis see Introd. p. xvii. 

612, 613. ‘The helmet sits on hoary hairs; and aye we love to store 
fresh spoils and live upon our prey.’ Conington apparently thinks this 
language inappropriate as being ‘a sort of boast of barbarism :’ but surely 
it is most appropriate to Virgil’s conception of Turnus and his allies, and 
is very like e.g. that which Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouths of Border 
forayers (‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ Zasszm). 

614. ‘ Your garments are interwoven with saffron and gleaming purple.’ 
In this passage (614-621) the Phrygians of the Homeric age are credited 
with the vices and effeminacy of their descendants. 

615. cordi, ‘delight you;’ a survival of the locative, lit.=‘are in your 
heart.’ 

616. ‘Your tunics have sleeves, and your caps have strings.’ Tunics 
with sleeves, called chtridotae, were considered effeminate by the Romans. 
As to the mitra the reproach is, not that it had strings, which were an 
ordinary part of it, but that it was worn at all. 

617, 618. ‘O Phrygian maids—for Phrygian men ye are not !—away to 
your lofty Dindymus, where the double pipe gives forth the strain you 
know so well. Hark! cymbal and Berecynthian pipe of the Idaean 
mother call you hence: leave arms to men, and quit the sword.’ bi- 
forem, because the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to play on 
two pipes at once (¢2b2a dextra et sinistra): whence the common phrase 
canere tibiis. 

621-623. canentem, referring to the measured utterance of Remulus’ 
declamatory speech. ‘Such boastful words, such ill-omened taunts.’ 
obversus, turning towards Numanus. wmnervo, probably local abl., 
‘stretches an arrow on his bowstring of horsehair.’ diversa ducens 
(‘drawing his arms apart’) describes the act of drawing a bow; dudorépnar 
diacxdpevos maAdunow Apoll. Rhod. iii. 283. 

628, 629. pariterque, etc., i.e. as tall as his mother. petat, spargat, 
conj. after consecutive qui=‘ such as.’ 

631-634. intonuit laevum, a good omen in Roman augury. adducta, 
‘pulled home’ (to his ear or breast). virtutem, ‘worth.’ 

641-644. ‘ Blessings on thy young prowess, my son; this is the path to 
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heaven, thou child of gods and sire of gods to be. Full surely ’neath 
Assaracus’ line shall all the wars ordained by fate sink down in peace. 
Troy is not wide enough for thee.’ The reference, expressed with oracular 
obscurity, is to the settlement of Augustus: deos being Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and the expression fato ventura being intended to suggest that 
war had been the destiny, not the choice or fault, of Rome. "Troia capit 
refers partly to the removal from Nova Troia to Lavinium and Alba, 
partly to the subsequent spread of Roman power over the world. macte, 
voc. by attraction for actus esto=‘be increased,’ ‘go on and prosper,’ 
root MAG. This attraction was so common in this particular phrase 
that the word became almost indeclinable, so that we find e.g. zuberem 
macté virtute esse, Liv. ii. 12. The plural, however, is also found e.g. 
mactt virtute milites Romani este; but Con. (Excursus to Book ix) is doubtful 
whether macte should not be read in that and two other passages. 

646. formam vertitur, middle use of the verb. 

647. Dardanio Anchisae, for the prosody see Introd. p. xviii. 

650. A hypermetric line; see Introd. p. xix. 

653-656. impune, ‘without harm to you. paribus armis, ‘arms 
that rival his (Apollo’s own).’ parce bello (dat.), ‘abstain from war :’ 
cp. i. 257 parce metu. 

660. ‘ Heard the rattle of his quiver as he fled.’ 

665. ammenta, ‘thongs’ attached to javelins, so that they could be 
hurled with greater force. 

667. flictu, ‘at the stroke, is noted as an old word by Servius, citing 
Pacuvius (B.C. 150) for flzctus navium; and is used by later imitators of 
Virgil, as Silius Italicus and Ausonius. 

668. Haedis, abl. of time: the Kids rise in September. 

669-671. quam multa, etc., ‘thick as the hail that storm-clouds hurl 
upon the sea, when Jupiter, wild with southern blasts, whirls down the 
rainy tempest, and bursts open the hollow clouds of heaven. praccipitant, 
intransitive. caelo, probably local abl., ‘in heaven.’ 

676. ‘ Trusting in their swords, and even challenge the foe to enter the 
walls.’ armis, emphatic: they rely, not upon’their ramparts, but upon 
their swords. ultro, see above on ll. 7 and 127. moenibus, instrumental 
abl., lit. ‘invite with walls,’ like soliogue invitat acerno, viii. 178. 

677. pro turribus, in front of the towers, i.e. just inside the gate, 
guarding the fortifications. It has also been explained as either =zore 
turrium, ‘huge as towers,’ or vice turrium, ‘in place of towers;’ but cp. 
1. 575 above. 

678. cristis corusci, xopvdaioAoa Hom. 

685, 686. praeceps animi, ‘headlong in courage ;’ see on 1. 246 above. 

693. fervére, the older form: cp. fulgére vi. 826. 

696. se primus agebat, ‘ was advancing first.’ 

697. Thebana, from Thebe, a town in Mysia. alti, ‘great,’ ‘noble,’ 
rather than ‘tall.’ 
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- 699. tenerum implies what is soft and elastic—Milton’s ‘buxom air:’ 
cp. Lucr. i. 207 ¢eneras auras, ii. 146 aéra per tenerum. 

700. specus atri vulneris, ‘the dark gaping wound.’ 

704, 705. iaculo, instrumental abl. falarica, a heavy iron-shod pole, 
shot from a catapult (as at Saguntum, Liv. xxi. 8), but here by hand, thus 
enhancing Turnus’ superhuman strength. 

707. ‘Nor corslet true with double plates of golden mail.’ squama et 
auro, hendiadys. 

709. clipeum, neut. nom., as in Liv. i. 43. 2 arma his imperata galea, 
clipeum, ocreae, lorica. Virgil imitates the Homeric dpdfnoe 5& redxe’ em’ 
abT@. 

710-7138. ‘So falls at times on Baiae’s shore a mass of masonry, first 
framed of huge blocks from the quarry and hurled by men into the sea: 
down it comes headlong with a crash, dashes on the waters, and sinks deep 
into the bottom.’ Virgil alludes (as in G. ii. 161 sqq.) to operations 
which he had no doubt witnessed in the works for the Zortus Julius at 
Baiae. Euboico, because Cumae, near Baiae, was a colony from Chalcis 
in Euboea. pila, a mass of concrete formed of stones and mortar, and 
then allowed to drop into the sea as part of the foundations of a pier or 
other building (Horace’s zactis in altum molibus, Od. iii. 1. 33). ponto, 
poetical dat. of recipient instead of prep. and case, 

716. Inarime, the name comes from Il. ii. 783 ely “Apiyois, 50 pact 
Tufwéos Eupevar edvds. Virgil, either misunderstanding or imperfectly 
recollecting the line, made the word Inarime out of ely ’Apipois, and then 
identified it with the island Pithecusa (now Ischia) in the bay of Naples. 
On the identification of Homeric localities with the coasts of Italy see note 
to vii. Io. 

720. conveniunt, sc. Rutuli. 

723. ‘(Sees) how goes the day, what hap directs their fortune:’ cp. ii. 
322 quo res summa loco. 

729. viderit, subj. with qui causal. ultro, ‘with his own hand’ 
(Sidg.). See on 1. 7 above. urbi, poetical use of dative instead of prep. 
and case. 

731. oculis effulsit, ‘flashed from his (Turnus’) eyes.’ Henry explains 
it of a miraculous light shining on their (the Trojans’) eyes: but this 
would require offulsit as in 1. 110 above. 

733. clipeo mittit, sc. Zurnus [Med.] is perhaps preferable to cliped 
mittunt [Pal.], for why more than one shield? or to ciipeo mittunt [Rom.], 
which must be taken as=mttunt se: but it is difficult, on looking 
at the context, to resist the conclusion that Virgil wrote clzpeus, which 
somehow got corrupted. There is, however, no trace of it in existing 
MSS. / 

737. dotalis regia, the palace at Laurentum, which Amata will give 
as her daughter’s dowry. media Ardea, ‘ Ardea’s self.’ 

742. Priamo narrabis, i.e. in the other world. 
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746. veniens with vulnus. 

748. is=/alis ut effugias; ‘not such is he that wields the steel and 
deals the blow.’ 

749. ‘Rises high upon his uplifted sword,’ i.e. lifts his sword and raises 
himself up at the same time for the stroke. 

753. cruenta cerebro, lit. ‘blood-stained with brain,’ i.e. ‘splashed 
with blood and brain.’ 

760. True to his conception of Turnus (see Introd. to Books vii and ix), 
Virgil represents him as a hot-headed barbarian, so wild with the fury of 
battle that he cannot take advantage of his opportunities. He is a ‘fighting 
animal,’ but no general. 

763. excipit, ‘catches.’ hine, i.e. from the bodies of Phaleris and 
Gyges. 

768. tendentem contra, ‘making for him;’ cp. l. 795 below. 

769. ab aggere dexter, ‘from the mound on the right:’ cp. viii. 237 
dexter in adversum nitens. 

770. occuyat, of doing a thing before one can be prevented, doing it 


‘ swiftly : ‘catches him with a sweep of his whirling blade.’ 


772, 773. felicior ungere, ‘more skilled to anoint;’ poetical constr. 
imitated from the Greek, like audax perpeti, impizer vexare, etc. 

774, 775. ‘There is tenderness,’ says Prof. Conington, ‘in Virgil’s repe- 
tition of the name’ (Cretheus). 

776. cordi, see on 1, 615 above. numerosque intendere nervis, 
‘string the tuneful chords ;’ lit. ‘stretch notes upon the chords,’ a fanciful 
expression based upon the phrase zwztendere nervos, ‘to stretch or string 
chords.’ 

781. deinde, ‘next.’ 

785. ediderit, miserit, ‘shall he have caused, shall he have sent?’ 
The 2nd fut. is often used in these indignant questions, e. ¢. ii. 581 occiderit 
Priamus? Juv. i. 3 tmpune ergo mtht recitaverit tlle togatas? Oreo, 
poetical dat. for the more usual prep. and case (ad Orcum); cp. 527 above. 

791. hoc, abl. of cause, ‘ on this account.’ 

794. asper, acerba tuens, from Lucret. v. 33. 

796. ille quidem, for the emphatic repetition of the previous subject by 
tlle see on 1. 479 above: ‘ for all his eager longing,’ 

799. invaserat, pluperf. of instantaneous action. 

804, 805. germanae, Juno was Jupiter’s sister as well as wife. The 
apodosis to ni cedat is implied in haud mollia iussa, ‘words of angry 
threat :’ cp. Hor. Od.i. 10. 9 Ze, doves olim nist reddidisses . . . minact 
Voce dum terret. 

806. subsistere tantum, ‘make stand enough.’ 

811. ingeminant hastis, ‘ hurl spear on spear.’ 

812. fulmineus, as hurling darts like lightning (Con.). 

813, 814. piceum filumen agit, ‘flows in black streams.’ 

816. cum gurgite, poetical usage for the ordinary instrumental abl., 
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the instrument being regarded rather as an accompaniment of the action; 
cp. vi. 359 madida cum veste gravatum; Ennius (cited by Sery. on Georg. 
ii. 424) effundit voces proprio cum pectore. The English preposition 
‘with,’ combining as it does the ideas of instrument and accompaniment, 
conceals the difficulty in translation. 

817. mollibus, ‘soft,’ ‘gentle ;’ cp. viii. 726 Luphrates tbat cam mollior 
undts. 
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NOTES LO BOOK «X. 


The council of the gods (ll. 1-117) with which this book opens is an 
imitation of Homer (Iliad iv, viii ad zvit.), bearing no particular relation 
to the needs of the story: Jupiter’s summing up being merely a declaration 
that destiny must have its course. The action of the poem continues in 
the return of Aeneas from his expedition to Caere (viii. 454-607), in com- 
mand of an Etruscan force; a catalogue of which is given (Il. 163-214) on 
the model of that in Iliad ii. He is met on his way by the sea-nymphs, 
formerly Trojan ships (ix. 120), one of whom, Cymodoce, encourages him 
(ll. 219-250). He finds the camp hard pressed by the Rutulians (Il. 
118-145) and effects a landing (Il. 287-307): then follows a battle on the 
shore, in which Pallas, after brilliant exploits, is slain by Turnus (ll. 
308-509), whose insulting arrogance prepares the way for sympathy with 
the retribution of Book XII. Aeneas rushes to avenge Pallas (Il. 510-635) ; 
but Juno, fearing for Turnus’ safety, obtains from Jupiter a reprieve from 
the death which is assumed to await him, and flying before him in the like- 
ness of Aeneas entices him on to a ship which bears him off to Ardea (Il. 
606-688). Mezentius meanwhile, after great exploits, is encountered by 
Aeneas, but is saved by the devotion and death of his son Lausus (ll. 
619-832): the conduct and language of Aeneas over the fallen youth, full 
of dignity and pity, being drawn in strong contrast to that of Turnus over 
Pallas (see Nettleship, ‘Suggestions,’ p. 22). Mezentius, receiving his 
son’s corpse, returns to the battle and dies at the hand of Aeneas (Il. 
833-908): a pathetic interest being given to the last hours of this savage 
barbarian by dwelling on the natural traits of love for his son and fondness 
for his horse; with which Prof. Nettleship (‘ Suggestions,’ p. 23) well com- 
pares Herodotus’ story of Periander, son of Cypselus (iii, 50 sqq.), whose 
cruelty is redeemed by love for his son Lycophron. 


1. interea, as in xi. I, expresses transition from one scene to another, or 
resumption of the story after a pause. ‘The hall of Olympus opens’ is an 
expression for daybreak ; so clawso Olympo of sunset, i. 374. 
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5. bipatentibus, ‘double-gated,’ i.e. with entrance in front and behind 


—the characteristic according to Vitruvius, of the Aypaethrus, the largest 
variety of temple. Others, less probably, translate, ‘ with folding-doors,’ i.e. 
‘with spacious entrance.’ 

7. iniquis, ‘hostile,’ ‘ spiteful.’ 

8. This line has been thought inconsistent with i. 263, where Jupiter 
predicts Aeneas’ wars in Italy. But that passage is rather a forecast of 
what destiny will bring about than a command; nor need abnueram here 
imply more than ‘’twas not with my will.’ Cp. the resolve of Jupiter below, 
ll. 105 sqq., to let destiny take its course : fata viam inventent. 

9, 10. ‘ Whence this strife in defiance of my mandate?’ What terror has 
driven these or those to gird on arms and wake the fray?’ hos, hos, i.e. 
the Trojans and Italians. The infinitive clause (hos sequi . . . lacessere is 
the object of suasit ; the more usual construction being that of Ecl. i. 53-56 
tibd suadebit ... tire; or in prose ut eas, 

11-15. ‘The proper day of fight will come—provoke it not—when fierce 
Carthage shall one day unbar the Alps and hurl great ruin on the towers of 
Rome; then may you strive in feud, then ravage at your will. Now let be, 
and ratify the covenant that I approve.’ olim, of time to come, asi. 203 

Sorsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. Alpes immittet apertas is a bold 
poetical phrase which hardly admits of comment or illustration. The mean- 


ing is virtually exztewm immuttet per Alpes apertas, res rapuisse, a 


graphic expression for a state of war. placitum, sc. mzhz. 

16. Venus aurea, ‘lovely Venus, xpuoén ’Apobdirn Il. iii. 64, Od. iv. 
14, elc, 

19. sit, deliberative subj., ‘what else can there be.’ 

24, aggeribus murorum, ‘the rampart of the walls’—i.e, the lofty 
walls. murorum is the reading of the majority of the MSS. ; but zoerorum, 
the ancient orthography, which is found in some MSS., aad attested by 
Servius, is perhaps right. 

28. Arpi, in Apulia, is called Aetolian, as founded by the Aetolian 
Diomede, who settled there after the Trojan war. The Latins had sent 
an embassy to him to ask for aid against his old enemies the Trojans 
(vili. 9). 

29, 30. ‘My wounds, forsooth, have still to bleed: I, thine offspring, am 
delaying a mortal sword.’ restant, of what remains for completion, ‘my 
wounding is not yet done with ;’ cp. Ov. Met. xiv. 439 saevd restare pericula 
pontt. demoror, bitterly ironical, as though she owed an apology to her 
mortal opponents for keeping them waiting, and not going at once to be 
wounded. 

31. pace, ‘leave;’ pace tua, ‘with your permission,’ being a common 
Roman phrase. 

33. responsa, prophecies of the future had been given by Jupiter (i. 
254 foll.), Apollo (iii. 154, 374), the shade of Hector (ii. 289), of Creusa 
(ii. 776), of Anchises (v. 724). 
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35. condere, ‘compose,’ fate being regarded as a book : ‘write destiny 
anew.’ 

36-38. exustas classes, the Trojan matrons, at the instigation of Juno, 
set fire to the fleet while in Sicily: but only four ships were actually burnt 
(v. 605 foll.). ventos excitos, the storm which AZolus was induced by Juno 
to raise, and which wrecked the Trojans as they were sailing from Sicily 
G. 50 foll.). actam nubibus Irim, ‘sent down from heaven.’ Iris was 
twice sent down by Juno, (1) to urge the matrons to burn the ships (v. 
605 foll.), (2) to urge Turnus to attack the Trojan camp (ix. 2). 

40. sors rerum, ‘this quarter of the world:’ sors denotes the province 
or department which falls to a magistrate by lot (sors urbana, Liv. xxii. 35; 
sors turts dicundt, Cic. Mur. § 41; Aszae sors, Tac. Ann. iii. 32), and is 
here applied to one of the three divisions of the universe for which the sons 
of Saturn cast lots. movet, sc. Juno. superis immissa, sc. est, ‘has 
been Jet loose on those above,’ i.e. the dwellers on earth. ' 

42,43. “Tis not for empire now I fear; that was our hope from thee 
(ista) while fortune lasted: be victory with whom thou wilt.’ 

46. excidia is probably from exsczndo (scid-). If from excédo (cid, scid), 
it must be scanned as a trisyllable by synizesis. 

47. nepotem, ‘my grandson,’ Aeneas being son of Venus. 

48-50. sane, ironical; ‘yea, let Aeneas be tossed on unknown waters.’ 
hune, Ascanius. 

51. Amathis, =’Apadois. 

52, Idaliae, gen. sing., as i. 693. The usual name of the town was 
*Idalium’ (1. 86 below, i. 681). 

54. inde, from Amathus, etc., where Ascanius is to retire. 

57. exhausta, ‘drained to the bottom,’ ‘endured to the end.’ 

58. recidiva, ‘revived,’ ‘restored’—a Virgilian use (cp. iv. 344, vii. 322) 
of the word, which elsewhere =‘ recurring.’ 

61. revolvere, ‘to repeat the course of Troy’s misfortunes ;’ cp. volvere 
casus i. Q. 

64. obductum, ‘concealed ;’ cp. Cic. Leg. Agr. (in Rullum) iii. 2. 4 
refricare obductam retpublicae cicatricem. 

68. Cassandrae impulsus furiis, a contemptuous comment on the 
previous line: the oracles received by Aeneas she calls ‘ravings of 
Cassandra.’ 

69. hortati, i.e. Juno and the gods on her side. 

70,71. summam belli, ‘the fortunes of the war;’ cp. summa rerumt. 
fidem agitare, ‘to disturb the loyalty’ of the Tyrrhenes, referring to the 
alliance of Aeneas with the Tuscans, who had revolted from their tyrant 
Mezentius, as described in Book VIII. 

72, 73. ‘What god, pray, drove him to his hurt, what cruel force of 
mine? where is Juno’s hand in this, or Iris sent from heaven?’ frandem, 
‘hurt,’ as in legal terms fraus esto, fraudi esse; cp. Cic. Cluent. 33. 91 
quae res nemini umguam fraud: futt. 
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76. Pilumnus, a Latin god, the mythic ancestor of Turnus. Venilia, a 
sea-nymph. The general sense of the line is, ‘though he is sprung from 
Italian gods.’ avus, here loosely for ‘ forefather.’ 

77. quid, etc., ‘what think you of this, that the Trojans,’ etc. 

78. iugo premere, metaphorical, ‘are putting their yoke upon.’ 

79. soceros, pactas, rhetorical plurals. The reference is to Lavinia, who 
had previously been betrothed to Turnus, but was promised to Aeneas by 
Latinus. 

80. ‘Ask peace with suppliant hand, yet arm his ships for fight’ (as in 
the voyage up the Tiber to Pallanteum, viii. 92). pacem orare manu 
refers to the olive-branch with wz¢¢ae carried in the hand, vii. 236. 

81-82. In Homer, Aphrodite rescues Aeneas by throwing her garment 
over him (Il. v. 315), and it is Apollo who hides him in a cloud (ib. 344). 
potes, present, implying that such power is still hers; ‘Your power can 
Steal roi 

83. When the ships of Aeneas reached Italy, they were changed into sea- 
nymphs by Cybele, from whose forest in Ida they had been built (see ix. 80). 
Juno credits Venus with the act, though it was really Cybele’s, 

85-87. Juno quotes the different points of Venus’ speech, and makes a 
contemptuous comment on each. ‘ Aeneas is absent through ignorance: 
let him reap the fruits of his folly. You have pleasant retreats like Paphos 
and Idalium: why then leave your province to engage in war?’ gravidam 
bellis, lit. ‘pregnant with wars:’ cp. iv. 229 gravidam imperits Italiam. 

88 foll., I was not the cause of these troubles, but Paris, who at your 
instigation carried off Helen. 

88. fluxas, ‘frail,’ ‘perishing ;’ a curious instance of. perfect participle 
from intransitive fo: similar examples are ¢7tubata v. 332, cretus iv. 191, 
desuetus ii, 509, placttus iv. 38. 

91. foedera solvere furto, ‘break the league of peace by treachery,’ i.e. 
by the rape of Helen. 

92. expugnavit, ‘took Sparta by storm,’ a rhetorical exaggeration. 
Paris came as a guest to Sparta, but she represents his voyage as an in- 
yasion. 

94. querellis, ablative of manner. 

96-99. ‘Thus pleaded Juno; and all the dwellers in heaven gave divers 
murmurs of assent (i.e. to Juno or Venus): like the sound of rising blasts 
(flamina prima) pent within a forest, rolling low murmurs that speak to 
sailors of a coming storm.’ caeca, ‘low,’ ‘hidden from the ear :’ strictly 
of what is hidden from sight, but language often confuses the impressions 
made on different senses. 

102,103. solo, abl. of respect, ‘shaken in its foundations.’ posuere, 
‘abated,’ ‘fell,’ intransitive, as vii. 27 cam venti posuere. placida, pro- 
leptic—‘ Ocean smooths his waters into rest.’ 

107-113. ‘What each one’s fortune is to-day, what path of hope each 
treads (be he Trojan or Rutulian), will be nought to me; whether it be 
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! 
Italian destiny that holds the (Trojan) camp in siege, or fatal error of 
Troy and warnings of a foe. Nor spare I the Rutulians (from this law that 
each must take their chance), Each one’s own deeds shall bring him toil 
or success. Jove rules alike for all: and Fate shall find its course.’ secat 
spem, a curious phrase, is most probably an extension of such expressions 
as secare vam (vi. 899), and=‘ what hope he pursues.’ fuat, archaic subj. 
of verb sum, formed like zz, etc. from root /#, and found in Plautus, Terence, 
and Lucretius. nullo discrimine habebo, lit. ‘I will hold him in no 
difference.’ fatis Italum, destiny favourable to the Italians. monitis 
sinistris, probably does not refer to any special event, but denotes generally 

‘foolish advice.’ 

113-115. Stygii ... Olympum, repeated from ix. 104-106. 

118, 119. portis, local ablative. circum, adverbial. instant sternere, 
‘press forward to slay,’ a rather unusual construction, cp. ii. 627 instant 
eruere. 

122. rara corona, ‘a thin ring’ (of defenders). 

123. Hicetaonius, ‘son of Hicetaon:’ cp. Agamemmnonius iv. 471, 
Lycaonius X. 749. 

126. alta, ‘lofty:’ not, as Con. suggests, ‘ noble.’ 

131. moliri ignem, ‘hurl the fire brand:’ cp. G. i. 329 fudmina molitur 
dextra. The verb is used of various kinds of actions which imply effort in 
the agent. 

132. iustissima cura, as being the last hope of the race, and also 
because of his beauty. 

133. caput detectus honestum, ‘his comely head uncovered.’ The 
accusative after the passive participle is in imitation of the Greek con- 
struction with passive or middle (éxxexoppévos Tov dpOarpov, mpoBeBrAnpEvos 
thy aomiba), Cp. Ecl. iii, 106 znscripti nomina regum flores, Hor. Sat. i, 6. 
74 puert laevo suspense loculos tabulamgue lacerto. Ascanius is here com- 
pared to a gem set in gold (fulvum quae dividit aurum), or ivory in 
wood; cp. the somewhat parallel simile in i. 592, 593, where, however, it 
is the setting, not the gem or ivory, which is emphasised. 

136. buxo aut, for the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. The rhythm of the line 
is Greek throughout. 

140. vulnera dirigere, ‘aiming wounds,’ vz/nus being used poetically 
instead of the weapon, as ix. 745 vulnus detorsit. 

141. Maeonia generose domo, ‘noble offspring of a Lydian house :’ 
domo abl. of origin. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xvili. 

144. aggere with pulsi, ‘the glory of having driven Turnus from the 
rampart.’ 

145. urbi, i.e. Capua. 

146, 147. The battle was over (contulerant), and in the night following 
Aeneas was on his way (secabat) back from Tarcho, where the story left 
him in viii. 607. 

148, ingressus, sc. es/. castris, dat. after ingressus, a rare con- 
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struction. Con. makes ingressus a participle, regarding ll. 148-153 (ut... 
preces) as a temporal clause, and beginning the principal clause at hand 
fit mora. But this would be very clumsy. 

150-152. qnidve, etc., ‘what boon he asks, what offers in return.’ 
violenta, the characteristic quality of Turnus; the epithet is applied to no 
one else by Virgil. humanis, etc., ‘bids him think what surety human 
fortunes can feel’—i.e. how little trust can be placed in their permanence. 
Aeneas points out that Tarcho may one day want help himself. 

154, 155. ferit, cp. zcere foedus; a victim being struck to mark the | 
conclusion of a treaty. libera fati, ‘quit of fate,’ ‘their destiny ful- 
filled’—i. e. by choosing a foreign leader according to the oracle (viii. 502). 
For the construction cp. Hor. A. P. 212 dzber laborum; Lucan. iv. 384 
curarum liber. gens Isydia, the Etruscans, who were supposed to have 
been originally settlers from Lydia. 

156. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. 

157,158. rostro... leones, ‘with Phrygian lions joined to its beak below.’ 
For the construction see on ]. 133 above. The lions are carved or painted 
on each side of the lower part of the prow from which the rostrum pro- 
jected: and above, on the upper part of the prow, is the distinctive emblem 
(¢mstgne) of the ship, answering to our figure-head—in this case a head or 
figure personifying Mount Ida. Phrygios, because lions drew the car of 
the Phrygian goddess Cybele, who'was the special guardian of the Trojan 
fleet (ix. 80 foll.). 

161, 162. quaerit ... iter, ‘asks the names of the stars, their pathway 
through the shades of night :’ the stars are boldly called their ‘path 
through the night,’ as being the guides which direct their course in the 
darkness. 

163. pandite Helicona, ‘open the gates of Helicon,’ as if it were an 
enclosure which kept in song. 

166. Tigri, the ship is called Tiger, because the figure-head was a 
representation of that animal. 

168. goryti, ‘quivers.’ ywpuros Od. xxi. 54 is ‘a bow-case.’ 

171. puppis here=‘the stern,’ on which stood a figure or painting of 
Apollo as zz¢e/a, or guardian deity (not to be confounded with the tapaonpov 
or ‘figure-head ;’ see above on 1. 157); cp. Pers. vi. 30 (of a shipwrecked 
mariner) zacet ipse in litore et una Ingentes de puppe det; Ov. Trist. i. 10. 1 
List mihi sitque, precor, flavae tutela Minervae Navis, et a picta casside 
nomen habet. 

174. ‘An island rich in boundless treasures of the mine. generosa= 
of a good stock (‘genus’) and so ‘generous,’ ‘ fruitful:’ gererosos palmite 
colles Ov. Met. xv. 7I0. 

175. hominum divumque interpres, ‘interpreter between gods and 
men :’ interpres denotes properly an agent between two parties. 

176-178. parent, ‘obey.’ He who knows the movements and mean- 
ings of the caeli sidera is counted as their lord. rapit, ‘hurries.’ 
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179. Pisae, nom. plur.; in G. iii. 180 the sing. form ‘Pisa’ is used. 
Pisa is Alphean (i.e. Elean) by origin, Etruscan by situation (solo). Its 
connection with the Pisa of Elis on the Alpheus is a fiction due to simi- 
larity. of name. 

182-184. tercentum is object of adiiciunt—the people of Caere, etc. 
add three hundred to the total. Caerete domo, abl. of origin, ‘those who 
are from the home of Caere,” i.e. ‘whose dwelling is Caere.’ 

186. Cinyrus and Cupavo are apparently brothers, and the sons of 
Cycnus, who was a lover of Phaéthon, and when the latter died, was changed 
into a swan. 

187, 188. ‘from whose crest the swan plumes rise: love is your shame; 
your cognizance is that of your father’s shape.’ crimen amor vestrum : 
as the legend to which Virgil refers is unknown, it is uncertain whether this 
means merely that the shame of Cycnus’ love for Phaéthon had descended 
to his sons, or whether there is an allusion to a criminal passion between 
Cinyrus and Cupavo themselves. formaeque insigne paternae, i.e. the 
brothers bear as their device the feathers ofa swan. Two other interpre- 
tations of the passage are suggested: (1) Sprengel takes amor voc., and 
understands vestrum of Cupid and Venus, like vestras, Eure, domos i. 
140—“a record of thy offence, O Love, and an emblem of their father’s 
shape.’ But vestrum here must surely refer to Cinyrus and Cupavo. (2) 
Wagner makes crimen amor vestrum parenthetical, and formae insigne 
paternae epexegetical of pennae, to which he refers vestrum. But the 
run of the lines is against this interpretation. 

190. sororum, the sisters of Phaéthon were changed into poplars after 
his death. 

192. ‘passed an old age white with soft plumage,’ i.e. was turned into a 
swan. The other interpretation, ‘put on a hoary age of soft plumage’ 
(senecta denoting the white hairs), is surely far-fetched. 

194. filius, probably Cinyrus, Cupavo being dropped out of sight, as 
unimportant (pazczs comitatus, p. 186). 

195. Centaurum, the ship. ille, the figure-head, which consists of a 
Centaur in the act of hurling a stone upon the waters. 

198. ille .. . Ocnus; Wagner is probably right in taking this as 
parallel to the Homeric use, e. g. Il. iii. 118 Adrdp 6 Tad@vB.ov mpoter xpeiwy 
*Ayapépvov, in which the pronoun first obscurely indicates the subject which 
is afterwards more directly introduced. He cites G. iv. 457 ila... puella, 
Aen. vy. 609 fla... virgo, xii. gor Llle .. . heros. 

199. Mantus, Greek gen. of Manto. Tusei amnis, the Tiber. 

201-203. ‘Mantua rich in ancestry—but not of one blood all her sons. 
Three races hath she, with four cities under each: herself the chief among 
her cities ; of Tuscan blood her strength.’ gens=‘a race’ (€0vos) ; populus, 
“a people’ or ‘city’ (wéAcs) belonging toit. Virgil glorifies his native Mantua 
by representing her as the head of the northern league of twelve Tuscan 
cities, which Livy (v. 33) speaks of as founded from the ‘twelve fair cities’ 
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of Etruria Proper. Pliny, however (N. H. ili. 20), and Cato state that 
Felsina was the metropolis. The gens triplex is said to be Greek, 
Etruscan, and Umbrian. populis, dative. Tusco de sanguine vires, 
i.e. the most powerful gens at Mantua consisted of Tuscans. 

204. ‘From Mantua, too, Mezentius arms five hundred men against 
himself ’—i. e. five hundred take arms against him. 

205, 206. Mincius, name of the ship and of the figure-head, consisting 
of a representation of the river Mincius, which is called ‘child of Benacus,’ 
because it issues from Lake Benacus. 

207, 208. it gravis, ‘moves heavily,’ because of the bulk of the ship. 
centena arbore, ‘with a hundred oars.’ arbor suggests the great size of 
the oars. For the use of distributive in place of simple numerals cp. Aen. y. 
120 ferno consurgunt ordine remt. assurgens, ‘rising to the stroke.’ 

209. Triton, name of ship and of the figure-head—Triton with his shell. 

211. hominem praefert, ‘shows a human shape.’ 

212. Note the musical rhythm of this line, well expressing the soft 
lapping of the waters under the prow. 

218. velis ministrat, ‘attends to the sails.’ 

219. medio in spatio, ‘ in the middle of his course.’ 

220-224. Nymphae, etc., ‘the Nymphs, whom gracious Cybebe had 
transformed from ships and bade them have power over the sea, swam side 
by side and clove the waves—as many Nymphs as the brazen prows that 
erst stood moored to shore. Afar they know the chief, and round him 
weave their dance.’ For the story, which is told ix. 73 foll., see on 1. 83 
above. numen=‘ divine power;’ cp. Ov. Am. ili. 9. 18 At sacri vates et 
divum cura vocamur: Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putant. lustrant, 
as vil. 391 fe lustrare choro. 

228, 229. According to Servius the Vestal Virgins on a set day addressed 
the vex sacrorum with the formula Vigzlasne, rex? vigila. velis immitte 
rudentes, ‘let loose the sheets to the sails.’ rudentes are the ropes (called 
‘sheets’) fastened to the bottom corners of the sail. 

232. praecipites, proleptic, ‘ drove us to flight.’ 

234. hance faciem refecit, ‘ gave us this new shape.’ 

237. horrentes suggests a long array of spears (‘bristling ranks of 
Latins’), and is more forcible than the other reading ardentes. 

238. No mention has been previously made of the sending of this 
Arcadian cavalry, or of Etruscan forces other than those with Aeneas—a 
proof of the unfinished state of the poem. 

240. iungant, in middle sense without se, according to a frequent 
Virgilian (and Lucretian) use; see Munro on Lucr. iii. 502. 

242, 243. primus=‘forthwith.’ oras ambiit auro, ‘edged its rim 
with gold.’ 

247. hand ignara modi, ‘knowing well the way’—i.e. of making a 
ship go; perhaps with some allusion to her having once been a ship herself. 

252, 253. Idaea, Mount Ida in Phrygia being the favourite abode of 
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Cybele. cordi (sz?) ‘is dear:’ cord? in this phrase is probably a locative, 
the literal meaning being ‘is at heart.’ turrigerae, Cybele wore a crown 
ornamented with battlements, as being the protectress of cities. 

254, propinques augurium, lit. * bring the omen near,’ i. e. ‘ bring it to 
pass.’ 

256, 257. ‘No more he spake: meanwhile returning day was hurrying 
up in the fulness of dawn, and had driven night away.’ revoluta, the 
heavens being regarded as a hollow sphere, part light and part dark, which 
kept turning round the earth, and so producing day and night: cp. ii. 250 
vertitur interca caclum et rutt Oceano nox. 

258, 259. ‘First he enjoins his comrades to follow the signal, and fit 
their courage for the fight, and make them ready to battle.’ 

265, 266, dant signa, ‘give signs’ of their approval by their clamour. 
fugiunt notos, ‘fly from the southern winds’ on their way back to the 
north. secundo, ‘ joyful.’ 

269. The very sea appears to be bearing down upon them, along with the 
ships. 

270-275. ‘The helmet on his head is all ablaze; from the crest above 
play streams of fire, and the golden shield darts forth devouring flames : 
like the lurid glare of blood-red comets in the clear night air, or the burning 
Dogstar’s glow—the star that rises with heat and pest for hapless men, and 
saddens all the heaven with his baneful light.’ capiti, cristis, datives of 
the indirect object or thing affected. a vertice =«ar’ axpns, ‘from above ;’ 
cp. i. 114 ingens a vertice pontus. Milton has adapted the simile with fine 
effect (‘ Par. Lost,’ ii. 708 sqq.) : 


‘Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.’ 


276, 277. praecipere depends on fiducia, a rather extended use of the 
infinitive. ‘Yet daring Turnus lost not heart to seize the shore first and 
drive the invaders from the soil.’ 

278. Omitted by the best MSS., and not noticed by Servius: perhaps 
repeated from ix. 127. 

279-282. ‘See here the chance for which you prayed, to crush them 
sword in hand! ‘The war itself is in your grasp, my men: think each of 
wife and home; think of brave deeds, your fathers’ pride. Mars ipse, 
‘the whole fortune of the war,’ which may now be decided if they destroy 
Aeneas and his followers in the attempt to land. There is another reading 
virts, which has better MS. authority: but the sense (‘in brave men’s hands 
is Mars himself’) does not seem so good. 

282, 283. ultro, i.e. without waiting for the attack—‘ Let us meet them 
at the water’s edge, while all confused, and their first steps tottering as they 
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land.’ trepidi expresses the hurry and confusion of landing. egressis, 
the reading egresse (in which case vestigia would be cognate acc. with 
labant) is equally well supported by the MSS., and is defended by some 
editors as being the harder reading, and therefore more likely to be altered. 
But on the other hand egvesszs might easily have been changed to egressz, to 
harmonize with trepidi. 

288-292. pontibus, ‘gangways,’ for landing from a ship. reeursus, 
‘the ebb’ of each wave—i.e. the moment before the next rolls up, when it 
is possible to jump ashore in the shoal water (brevibus se credere saltu). 
per remos probably means that they slide down the oars (which, it may 
be noted, are large galley-oars, worked perhaps by two men). Tarchon runs 
his ships upon a low sandy coast, marking a spot ‘ where are no seething 
waters, no roar of broken waves, but the sea unchecked creeps gently up 
with advancing tide’—a most accurate description of waves coming in upon 
a shelving sandy beach. spirant, lit. ‘ breathe,’ is far more poetical than 
the other reading sperat. 

294, 295. ‘Now, gallants, throw your weight upon the oars, now lift 
and move your barks.’ The exhortation ‘lift!’ will be easily understood 
by any one who watches a racing boat rising in the water with each 
stroke. 

297. tali statione, ‘in a roadstead like this.” Cp. for the sentiment 
Thue. iv. 11 éBda A€ywr ws ode Eixds ein EVAwY Pedopmevous Tods TorEpIoUS ev 
TH Xp Tepudecy TELXos TETOLNMEVOUS, K.T.A. 

302. innocuae, ‘ uninjured,’ a poetical usage. A 

303-305. ‘ For while, driven mto shallow water, she hangs long in doubt- 
ful poise upon a treacherous reef (dorso, cp. i. 110) and baffles the waves, 
she breaks up and turns her crew out into the sea.’ 

310. signa canunt, ‘the trumpets sound,’ the ordinary military term; 
cp. Liv. 1. 1. 7 préusquam signa canerent, xxiv.15 ubi signa coeperunt 
canere. 

311. omen pugnae, ‘a happy omen for the battle,’ in apposition to the 
action expressed by invasit; cp. vi. 223 ¢viste minztstertum. This con- 
struction is common in Tacitus; e. g. Ann. i. 27 postremo deserunt tribunal, 
ut quis practorianorum militume amicorumve Caesaris occurreret, manus 
intentantes, causam discordiae et inilium armorum. 

312. ultro, without waiting to be attacked. The word denotes anything 
‘beyond’ what is required or expected. 

313, 314. ‘Piercing brass mail and tunic rough with gold the sword 
drinks the blood from his riven side.’ perque... per, the repetition of 
fer takes the place of a repeated copula, as often in Virgil, e. g. Ecl. iv. 6 
zam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, haurit, sc. Aeneas. 

315. exsectum, etc. ‘Cut from the womb of his dead mother.’ Such 
children were regarded as sacred to Phoebus, the god of healing. 

317. nec longe, ‘not far off.’ 

319. leto, poetical dative of recipient, ‘hurled down to death.’ 
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321, $22. dum praebuit, of duration, as 1. 424 below; cp. i. 268 dum 
res stetit Ilia regno. The fact, and not the duration, isemphasized. inertes : 
Pharus is talking instead of fighting. 

323. clamanti with ore. 

326-330. securus amorum, ‘forgetful of thy love.’ miserande, voc. 
by attraction, as ii. 283 guzbus Hector ab oris Expectate venis. In what 
follows, the sentence is broken abruptly at progenies by the parenthetical 
explanation septem ...coniiciunt: but then, instead of resuming that 
which precedes the parenthesis, it continues with reference to the parenthesis 
itself—i.e. to tela coniiciunt. 

331. stringentia, proleptic, ‘turned aside so as to graze.’ 

334. torserit has the full meaning ‘ will have hurled ’—i. e. will be found 
to have, when all is over. in corpore Graium, ‘in Graecian flesh;’ cor- 
pore for corporibus. 

339. traiecto, etc., ‘right onward through his arm the spear was sped, 
and held its bloody course: down from his shoulder by its sinews hung the 
lifeless hand.’ The spear that has passed through Maeon’s body severs 
Alcanor’s arm as well,—an impossible stroke, as Alcanor comes up to help 
Maeon already falling (ruentem), i.e. when the impetus of the spear is 
over. Servius’ note, ‘¢rajecto lacerto, quae fuerat missa retroacto lacerto, 
has suggested the possibility of a reading vezecto: in which case the pas- 
sage would mean that Aeneas hurls a fresh spear ‘ with arm thrown back’ 
at Alcanor coming to Maeon’s rescue. But it is clear that the text is right, 
and that Virgil has been guilty of a grotesque exaggeration : since if hasta 
in 1. 340 denoted a second spear, the words servatque cruenta tenorem 
would have no point or meaning. 

343. figere contra, ‘to strike him full’ (dv7ixpv). 

345. Curibus Clausus, ‘Clausus of Cures,’ a regular Latin use of the 
ablative of origin: cp. Caes. B. C. i. 4 Magtus Cremona. 

347. graviter pressa (=7fressa), ‘deeply fixed.’ 

350. suprema, ‘ exalted,’ ‘lofty.’ 

351. Ismara, fem. sing. from /smarus, which is here treated as an adjec- 
tive. Ismarus was a mountain in Thrace. 

359. ‘ Long balanced hangs the fight, and all in strife are set (lit. ‘all 
stand pushing against one another’). 

361. haeret pede pes, ‘foot stands firm by foot, and man by man in 
thick array.’ pede, a peculiar use of the local ablative, analogous to 
mandet humo solita ix. 214, suffuderit ore ruborem G. i. 430, corpore 
inhaeret \. 845 below. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 3. 5) preserves a line of Furius 
Antias (circa 100 B.C.) Pressatur pede pes, mucro mucrone, viro vir; and 
Ennius (Ann. 559) has Premitur pede pes, atque arms arma teruntur: 
either of which passages may have been in Virgil’s mind. It is suggested 
that pede here may be an archaic dative (cp. for the form the phrase zurve 
dicundo, Liv. xlii. 28 ; and Ditove victore, quoted as an archaism by Quint. 
3. 4.17): but this appears hardly probable. 
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362. rotantia, intransitive use of active participle: cp. G. 1. 163 volven- 
tia plaustra. 

8365. Latio sequaci, abstract for concrete, ‘the pursuing Latins.’ 

366-368. Either quis (i.e. guzbus, gueis) or quando seems superfluous 
for the sense, which would be clear enough with one or the other. If 
quando has its ordinary meaning ‘when’ or ‘since,’ we must suppose a 
sudden break at equos, perhaps denoting that the passage was unfinished 
(who, seeing that the rough nature of the ground made them discard their 
horses—Pallas excites them,’ etc.): for it is hard to believe with Heyne 
that quando is a mere repetition of the reason already given by quis. 
Priscian (6th century A.D.) suggests that quando here=aliguando, ‘at 
times.’ 

369,370. ‘Whither fly ye, comrades? I beseech you by your own brave 
deeds, by your chief Evander’s name and the fights beneath him won... .” 
per vos fortia facta, an imitation of the Greek idiom mpés ce Oey, pul) mpds 
ce yovdrwy, etc., which stands for Aiccopat ce mpds Oe@v, mpos yovatay. To 
make per govern vos would be feeble. For the form of expression per et 
...per see on l. 313 above. devicta bella, like vzncere causam, vincere 
Sponstonem (cognate accusatives). 

371. ‘ My own hopes that now shoot up in rivalry of my father’s glory.’ 

374. alta, ‘noble.’ 

378. Troiam, i.e. the Trojan camp, which they were trying to reach. 
See Il. 238-240 above. 

382, 383. discrimina costis dabat, ‘ parted the ribs,’ i. e. those on one 
side from those on the other. For the lengthening of the final syllable in 
dapbat see Introd. p. xvii. 

384. super occupat, ‘ surprises from above.’ 

590, 391. ‘ Twin offspring of Daucus, Larides and Thymber, alike in 
sweet confusion e’en to parents’ eyes.” 

394. capiit, see Introd. p. xvii. LEvandrius ensis, the sword of Pallas, 
son of Evander. 

395, 396. ‘Larides’ severed hand feels blindly for its lord; the fingers 
quiver half alive, and clutch the sword.’ Virgil imitates Ennius, Ann. i. 
463 (of a severed head) Oscttat im campis caput a cervice revulsum, 
Semianimesque micant digits ferrumque requirunt, 

399. praeter, adverbial. 

400. ‘Such respite, so much delay, had Ilus.’ 

405-409. ‘ And as when summer winds have risen at his wish, the swain 
sets fire here and there to the woods: soon all between has caught, and 
over all the wide champaign the bristling line of fire spreads unbroken: he 
sits victorious and views the triumphant flames.’ dispersa implies that 
the woods are set on fire in several places at once: mediis being all that 
lies between the several points. Thespread of fire in a wood here illustrates 
the contagious spread of courage kindled here and there by Pallas. Virgil 
elsewhere (ii. 304, xii. 521) and Homer (Iliad xi. 155, xv. 605, xx. 40) 
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employ it to illustrate destructive fury. una, probably adv., rather than 
adj. agreeing with acies. 

410. socium, instance of the old gen. in -wm (Greek -wv), which was 
superseded by that in -oram.- It was retained in certain words in the ordi- 
nary language, such as zummum, sestertium ; and occurs not unfrequently 
in poetry: e.g. Teucrum, Graium, magnanimum, fluvium, etc. 

412. seque in sua colligit arma, ‘gathers himself behind his shield,’ 
a phrase imitated by Sil. It. x. 129 Comsumit clipeo tela et collectus in arma 
Sustinet ingentes crepitantibus ictibus hastas. 

415. elatam in iugulum, raised against Halaesus’ throat. 

417. canens, MSS.: according to Servius there was another reading, 
cavens. 

418. canentia, ‘aged ;’ that which properly refers to senior being 
transferred to lumina ; cp. xi. 654 spicula converso fugientia dirigit arcu. 
To suppose (with Servius) an allusion to the cornea of the eye turning 
white after death is surely to make Virgil write medical prose. 

422. fortunam, ‘success.’ fortunam atque viam is virtually a hen- 
diadys, ‘ a prosperous course.’ 

423. tua quercus probably =an oak to be consecrated to you, not any 
particular oak on Tiber’s banks. 

424. dum texit, for the tense see on 1. 321 above. 

426, 427. sinit perterrita, ‘ does not suffer his troops to be dismayed.” 
pars ingens, ‘the life and soul of war.’ 

428. pugnae nodumque moramque, ‘the knot and barrier of the fight,’ 
a striking phrase to denote the tenacity of Abas in battle. The metaphor 
in zodus is that of a knot hard to untie. 

439. ‘Meanwhile his gracious sister (the nymph Juturna) warns Turnus 
to take Lausus’ place ’—i. e. against Pallas. 

441. pugnae, dat. after desistere, on the analogy of the constr. with 
verbs implying disunion, removal, etc. ; cp. Stat. Theb. v. 273 haud unquam 
zusto mea cura labort Destitit. Heyne explained it as gen. on the analogy 
of the Greek gen. with mavecOa, Anyev, etc.: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 17 desine 
querellarum. But this particular kind of Graecism, though common in 
Horace, does not appear to be Virgilian. Some MSS. give pugna, the 
ordinary construction. 

444. iusso agrees with aequore, but may be translated adverbially, ‘at 
his bidding.’ 

445. abscessn, ablat. of circumstance, ‘on their departure.’ 

446. stupet in Turno, ‘stands rapt at Turnus:’ so Hor. Sat. i. 6. 17 
que stupet in titulrs, 

449. spolia opima were properly spoils taken by one commander from 
another. As Pallas was not the commander on his side, his use of the term 
is slightly inaccurate. 

450. sorti, etc., ‘my sire is nerved for either fate’ (Con.), lit. ‘ will look 
calmly on either fate ’—referring to Turnus’ words 1. 443. 
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455. meditantem in proelia, ‘practising for the fray;’ a Virgilian 
variety for the usual medztard proelia. 

457. contiguum hastae, ‘ within range of a spear-cast ; 
of the word, which generally =‘ bordering upon.’ 

458. ire, historic infin. atusum, masculine. 

460. patris hospitium. Hercules was said to have visited Evander 
at Pallanteum (viii. 184 foll.). 

463. ferant, ‘brook the sight of’ 

467-469. ‘Each has his own set day; short and irretrievable is men’s 
space of life; ’tis valour’s part to spread its fame by noble deeds.’ The 
mention of Sarpedon just below suggests that Virgil had in mind the 


language put by Homer (Iliad xii. 326-328) into his mouth : 


’ a peculiar use 


Nov 8 —éyrns yap khpes epectaow Oavdro.o 
peupia, ds od eat puyety Bpordy 038 bradvgar— 
touev, He TH EvXOS dpeLomey HE TLS Tpiv. 


Cp. the well-known passage in Dem. de Corona 258. 15 mépas pév yap 
dnacw dvOpwmos eat Tod Biov OdvarTos, Kav ev oikionw Tis abroy Kabelptas 
typ del 52 Tovs ayabovds avdpas eyxepety ev Anaow del Tots Kadols, K.7.A. 

473. reiicit arvis, ‘averts from the fields,’ so as not to see the death of 
Pallas. 

477, 478. molita, ‘forcing its way:’ cp. molitur iter of a difficult 
joumey, vi. 477. oras, ‘the edge.’ strinxit de corpore, ‘grazed the 
body,’ seems to be an imitation of Greek partitive gen.—éméypaype Tod ow- 
HaTos. 

481. ‘See, if my spear be not more keen.’ For penetrabile (active) 
cp. G. i. 93; and the similar use of genztabilis Lucr. i. 11; cllacrimabilis 
Hor. Od. ii. 14. 6; exetéabtl¢es Liv. xxix. 17. 19. mage, a form of magis 
found in Plautus, Ennius, and Lucretius. Cp. fote and fotds. 

482-485. ‘He spake; and right through Pallas’ shield, through all its 
plates of steel and bronze, though wrapped in many a fold of tough bull- 
hide, the point held on with quivering stroke, and broke the corslet’s fence 
and pierced his manly breast.’ ferri terga, lit. ‘hides of iron,’ a bold 
metaphor, helped by the fact that hides were used for the shield, as stated 
in the next line. obeat, concessive subj. medium, as compared with oras 
above (1. 477), heightens the contrast between the skill and strength of Pallas 
and of Turnus; the former having with difficulty (wolita 1. 477) pierced 
only the edge of his opponent’sshield. loricae moras, lit. the ‘delay caused 
by the corslet.’ 

487. sanguis, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvii. 

487, 488. corruit in vulnus, ‘he falls upon the wound,’ i. e. upon his 
breast: Virgil seems to be thinking of Lucr. iv. 1049 (Vamgque omnes ple- 
rumque cadunt in vulnus, et illam Emicat in partem sanguis unde icimur 
ctu. 
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492-494. qualem meruit, i.e. dead, as Evander deserved to receive 
him. ‘The honour of atomb, the solace of burial, whate’er it be, I freely 
give: dear enough will be the cost of his friendship for Aeneas.’ For 
stabunt cp. Liv. xxxiv. 50 Polybius scribit, centum talentis eam rem Achaeis 
stetisse. 
497. impressum nefas, etc., ‘ the horror stamped thereon; in one wed- 
ding night a band of youths all foully slain, and bridal couches stained with 
blood.’ We should expect caesam manum and thalamos, in apposition to 
nefas ; but either (as Kenn. suggests) metri gratia, or for variety and vivid- 
ness, Virgil uses the nom., as though for a fresh clause. The nefas is the 
story of the Danaides. 
502. servare modum, ‘keep the limit,’ as Con. remarks, is in the spirit 
of Greek tragedy, with its lessons of ¢@évos and vépeots that await over- 
whelming or inordinate exultation and prosperity. Cp. e. g. Aesch. Agam. 
750 sqq.: 
Tladaiparos & év Bporots yépwy Adyos 
TéTUKTAL, péeyay TeAcCCOEévTA pwTds dABov 
TexvovoOa, pnd araida OvnoKey, 
éx & dyabds tuyxas yéver 
Braoravew axdépeoroy oifiv: 

or the story of the ring of Polycrates, Hit. iii. 41, 42. 

503-505. ‘ Turnus shall see the day, when he would give the world to 
have let Pallas go, and shall loathe these spoils and this fatal hour.” Cp. 
xii. 941 sqq. where the sight of this belt determines Aeneas to kill Turnus. 
intactum Pallanta=se Pallanta non tetigisse; cp. pulst gloria Turni 
above 1. 143. ista, as though Virgil were addressing Turnus. 

' 505. The peculiar rhythm of this line is suggestive of pathos. 

509. cum, with indic. must be temporal— the while you leave.’ 

511. discrimine, ablat. of circumstance, ‘are within a hair’s breadth of 
death ;’ cp. iii. 685. 

514. limitem agit, ‘ hews (lit. drives) a wide path through the host :’ 
so Tappoy édavvewy I], vil. 450. 

516. primas. Evander had been the first to extend hospitality to 
Aeneas. 

517. Sulmone creatos, ‘sons of Sulmo.’ 

' 518. quos educat Ufens, ‘ reared by Ufens,’ an idiomatic use of the pre- 
sent tense for the past, common in Virgil. The action is past : but the fact, 
rather than the time at which it happened, is dwelt upon. Cp. viii. 141 
idem Atlas generat, ii. 274 quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore qui redit exu- 
vias indutus Achille. 

519. quos immolet, final subj., ‘to send as offerings to the shade (of 
Pallas).’ Virgil ascribes to Aeneas, as Homer to Achilles (Iliad xxi, 27, 
28), the barbarity of human sacrifices. Livy, speaking of the sacrifice of 
three hundred Roman soldiers by the party of Tarquin (vii. 15. 7), says gua 

foeditate supplicti aligquanto ignominia populi Romani insignitior futt : 
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from which it is perhaps too hastily inferred that the Romans of Virgil’s 
time regarded the practice with horror. Suetonius, at any rate, records an 
ugly story of a similar offering by Octavianus (Augustus) at the altar of 
Divus Tulius (Suet. Octav.15): and the regular custom at Roman triumphs, 
of leading the conquered generals through the streets, and putting them to 
death at the end of the procession, was no less horrible. Cp. Cic. Verr. ii. 
5. 30 At etiam qui triumphant, coque diutius vivos hostium duces reservant 
ut his per triumphum ductis pulcherrimum speclaculum fructum@que victo- 
riae populus Romanus percipere possit, tamen, cum de foro in Capitolium 
currus flectere incipiunt, tllos duct in carcerem. tubent, idemque dies et vic- 
toribus imperit et victis vitae finem facit. 

522. astu subit, ‘comes crouching up;’ cp. Homer’s account of the 
death of Lycaon, Iliad xxi. 68 sqq. 6 & tmédpaye nal AaBe yovvwy Kiwas: 
eyxeln © ap’ tmép ywrov évt yatn “Eotn, «.7.A. The vengeance of Achilles for 
Patroclus is a natural precedent for Aeneas avenging Pallas. 

528, 529. ‘ Not here the crisis of the Trojans’ victory ; nor will one poor 
life make so much difference.’ The idea of hic vertitur is that of the point 
on which a balance turns; cp. Liv. iv. 31. 4 2 e0 (dictatore) vert? spes ctvi- 
tatis ; and the English expression, ‘it turns on this.’ dabit almost =faccet, 
a usage frequent in Lucretius and Virgil, e. q. ili. 70 placataque venti dant 
maria, Luct. v. 348 dare cladem. 

531-533. ‘The silver and the gold of which you speak, keep it for your 
sons. Such barter in war hath Turnus closed already, at the hour when 
Pallas fell.’ talentis, the proper dative after parce (natis being dat. 
commodi) and antecedent to quae memoras, is attracted into the relative 
clause; cp. i. 573. Servius, supposing that Zarco is here used with accus., 
cites Plaut. Mil. Gl. iv. 6. 5 parce vocem (where Ritschl reads vocz): to 
which Forbiger adds Cure. iii. 10 mzs¢ eam (pecuniam) mature parstt, 
mature esurit; Cato, R. R. 58 (59) eas (oleas) condito, parcito (v. 1. et 
partito). There is, however, no necessity to credit Virgil with an idiom so 
little paralleled. ista, that you speak of. 

534, Aeneas answers Magus’ appeal to the names of Anchises and Iulus. 

537. nec procul, sc. est. 

538. ‘His temples crowned with the fillet’s sacred band.’ The infula 
was a wreath of wool, which was held together by a band (vitta), and worn 
by priests. sacra vitta is here probably instrumental abl. with redimibat : 
though it might be taken as descriptive abl. with infula,. 

540, 541. agit campo, ‘drives overthe plain.’ ingentiumbra, ‘death’s 
mighty shade ;’ ep. (with Con.) Hom. Il. xiii, 425 "Hé tiva Tpdav épeBevvy 
vuxtt wadvpa. Virgil forgets that Serestus is left in the camp with 
Mnestheus, ix. 171, 779. 

542. lecta, ‘ gathered up.’ 

543. instaurant acies, ‘rally the ranks,’ 

545. Aeneas had just struck off (deiecerat) Anxur’s shield arm, when 
Targuitus met him. 
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547. vim affore verbo, ‘though his valour would second his words.’ 

548. caelo animum ferebat, ‘ was raising his spirit to the skies ;’ caelo, 
poetical dative of recipient, instead of prep. and case, like ¢errae 1. 555, 
below. fortasse, ‘I ween,’ Gk. rou; cp. Il. v. 473 pas mov drep Aawy mA 
é¢éuev, 

553. impedit—not ‘entangles,’ ‘ hinders from using,’ but ‘ pins together’ 
shield and corslet; i.e. drives the spear through both, thus pinioning 
Tarquitus, whom he then kills with his sword. reducta hasta, ‘ drawing 
back his spear.’ The preparation for the stroke is mentioned, but not the 
stroke itself. 

555, 556. deturbat terrae, ‘strikes down to earth;’ cp. demisere 
nect ii. 85; and see on 1. 548 above. super, ‘over him.’ 

557-560. ‘Lie there, dread foe! no mother dear shall lay you in the 
ground, or bury your bones in your father’s tomb: you shall feed the 
savage birds, or the stream shall bear you down its flood, while hungry 
fishes lick your wounds.’ Cp. Iliad xi. 452 sqq., xxi. 122 sqq. 

562. fulvum, ‘ fair-haired.’ 

564. Amyclis, between Anxur and Caieta. The name perhaps was 
derived from the Laconian Amyclae. The epithet tacitis, according to 
Servius, refers to the legend that the town was destroyed because, owing 
to many false alarms, no one was allowed to announce the enemy's 
approach. Cp. Sil. It. viii. 528 guasque evertere silentia, Amyciae. 

565, 566. Aegaeon, a name of Briareus (vi. 287). centenas, for the 
use of the distributive instead of the simple numeral see on 1. 207 above. 

568. tot paribus, ‘as many shields to match’ his hands, etc., i.e. fifty. 

581. The point of Liger’s boast is, ‘You will not escape from me as 
you did from Diomede (Il. v. 311 sqq.) and Achilles (Il. xx. 290);’ Aeneas 
having been rescued on the first occasion by Aphrodite, and on the second 
by Poseidon. 

586-589. ‘As Lucagus, low bending for the stroke, touched up the 
horses with his sword, with left foot forward thrown in readiness for 
fight ’—so that on rising up he might face Aeneas, who is to the right. 

592. Cp. the taunt of Patroclus over Hector’s charioteer (Il. xvi. 745), 
"OQ némor, } par’ éXadpds avnp, ws fela xvBioTa. segnis, ‘craven flight.’ 
‘Your horses,’ says Aeneas, ‘are not like those of Niphaeus (above Il. 
572-574), frightened at a mere shadow.’ 

£97. ‘ By thyself, by the parents that gave such a hero birth.’ te in this 
place is plainly governed by per, and is not, as some suppose, an example 
of the Greek idiom explained on 1. 369 above. 

598. sine, ‘spare;’ so éav Hom. Il. xxiv. 560. 

599, 600. haud talia, etc. : 


‘Not such the strain you breathed so late: 
Die—brother should be brother’s mate!’ (Con.). 


COl, latebras animae, in apposition to pectus, ‘the abode of breath,’ 
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606. wltro, ‘graciously;’ of his own accord, without having been 
addressed by her. 

610. viris for virorum, a rare use, except where the verb of being is 
expressed or understood. 

613-616. ‘O had I but the power in love that once was mine, and did 
aye befit me! For then would not thine almighty will deny me this, the 
power to rescue Turnus from the fight, and save his life for Daunus his 
sire!’ si foret expresses a wish, and namque has its ordinary causal sense, 
its position late in the sentence being paralleled by Aen. v. 733 ”on 
me impia namgque Tartara habent. Others make non ...negares apodosis 
to si... foret, giving to namque the affirmative sense of evdm in viii. 84 
tibe enim, G. ii. 509 geminatus enim (mihi namque = épovye 5:3): but this, 
though possible, is unexampled. fuerat poetical for erat. 

617. pio, i.e. erga patriam et patrem—‘his devoted blood.’ The term 
is perhaps suggested by the mention of Turnus’ father, but includes more 
than filial affection. ; 

618. nostra origine, ‘from divine lineage,’ i.e. from the Italian deity 
Pilumnus, as explained in the next line. 

622-627. ‘If respite from instant death and reprieve for the warrior 
that must fall be all you ask, and you feel that ’tis thus I grant it, away 
with Turnus in flight and snatch him from impending fate. ‘Thus far am I 
free to grant your wish. But if beneath your prayers there lurk some deeper 
boon—if you deem that the course of the war is turned and shifted—'tis 
empty hope you feed.’ hoe ita ponere, lit. ‘I settle this matter thus,’ 
i.e. that the concession is only temporary. vacat, poetical variety for 
licet. 

628. gravaris, ‘grudge;’ lit. ‘feel incommoded by’ and so ‘do 
unwillingly.’ 

630, 631. veri vana feror, ‘am wandering in delusion’ (Con.) : lit. ‘am 
carried along deceived in regard to truth.’ So vii. 440 vert effeta senectus. 
quod, ‘but,’ common in transitions; lit.=‘as to which.’ ut=ztixzam 
(as in Ter. Heaut. iv. 6. 6 ut te omnes di deaeque perduint), ‘but oh that 
I might rather be deluded.’ 

636-639. nube cava, abl. of material with umbram—‘a phantom 
of hollow (i.e. unsubstantial) cloud.’ This seems better than to regard it as 
a local ablat., ‘in the cloud that wrapt her round.’ in faciem Aeneae 
ornat, ‘equips after the likeness of Aeneas,’ iubas, ‘the horse-hair plume’ 
of his helmet. inania verba is explained by sine mente sonum, ‘ empty 
speech and soulless words.’ 

641, 642. ‘Like the spectres that men say flit about after death, or 
visions that mock our senses in sleep.’ For morte obita cp. Lucr. i. 135 
Morte obita quorum tellus amplectitur ossa. figuras =cidwda, as Lucr. 
lv. 34. 

644. telis, by brandishing, not throwing, his weapons, which of course 
are unsubstantial like himself. 
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648. turbidus, ‘in the whirl of passion.’ 

650. ‘My hand shall give you the ground that you have sought for over 
sea:’ cp. l. 741 below, eadem mox arva tenebis; and the story told of 
Saxon Harold’s reply to Harold Hardrada, the gigantic king of Norway, 
when the latter demanded what should be given to himself—‘Six feet of 
earth, or as much more as he is taller than others.’ 

652. nec ferre, etc., ‘nor sees that his delight is wasted on the winds.’ 

653, 654. ‘It chanced a ship stood fastened to a high pier of rock, with 
steps let down and gangway ready.’ The vessel lay moored to a projecting 
rock, which served as a pier. coniuncta, rarely with ablat. only; cp. Cic. 
Cluent. v. 12 d2b¢do non solum dedecore, verum etiam scelere contuncta; and 
De Or. i. 5. 17 quoted by Con. 

660. revoluta per aequora, ‘down the retiring flood.’ 

661-665. Ribbeck adopts Brunck’s transposition of ll. 661, 662 to 
follow 1. 664. The alteration is an improvement: but as the MS. order 
of the lines gives an unobjectionable sense, it seems safer to retain it. 
demittit morti, see on l. 319 above. 

666. ‘He turns unconscious of the truth, and unthankful for escape.’ 
The construction ingratus salutis (an extension, as Con. points out, of 
gratia alicutus rez) is perhaps suggested by ignarus rerum. 

670. ‘ Whither am I borne, whence come? what means this flight that 
takes me from the field, and who am I that fly?’ reducit, sc. ex acte. 
Turnus in his bewilderment can hardly realise who and where he is. 

672. quid manus illa, ‘ what of that host of men, etc.’ 

673-675. ‘What? those whom I left all in death’s fell grasp: e’en now I 
see them fly, I hear their dying groans.’ quosne = gzzd zz, guos? a contrac- 
tion frequent in Plautus—e.g. Amph. il. 2. 74 Paulesper mane, dum edor- 
miscat unum somnium. Am. guaene vigilans somniat? (‘what? she 
who...’): ep. Ter. And. iv. 4. 49 Quemne ego hert vidi ad vos afferrt? 
(‘what? the boy whom... ?’); Catull. lxiv. 180 Am fatris auxilium 
sperem ? quemme ipsa religue ? 

675. quid ago? ‘what can I do,’ vivid use of indic. for delib. subj. ; 
cp. iii. 88 guem seguimur. ima with dehiseat, ‘how can earth yawn deep 
enough for me?’ 

678. syrtis, gen. sing. 

679. conscia, ‘that knows my shame.’ 

681, 682. ‘Shall he madly throw himself upon his sword after such dis- 
grace, and drive the cruel steel into his side?’ For the ablat. mucrone sce 
on 1. 361 above; and for the phrase, Caes. B. G. vii. 73 guint erant ordines 
stipitum, coniunctt inter se atque implicati, quo qui intraverant, se tpst 


acuttssimis vallis induebant. 


686. animi, ‘in her heart :’ an expression of very common occurrence, 
found not only with adjectives, but also with verbs, e.g. animi angere, 
excructare, fallere, pendere. It was probably an unconscious survival of the 
old locative. 
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688. Dauni urbem, i. ec. Ardea. 

691, 692. ‘The Tuscan lines close in, and press—a host against a man— 
with gathered hate and ceaseless blows.’ 

693-696. Cp. the simile of Latinus resisting his subjects’ clamour, vii. 
586 sqq.; and Hom. Il. xvii. 747, of the Trojans pressing the two Ajaces. 

698, 699. ‘ But Latagus he strikes in face and front with a stone, a 
mountain’s huge fragment. occupat=to be beforehand in seizing, and 
so here denotes that he dashes the stone in his face before he can strike. 
Latagum ... os, accusative of whole and part, a common construction in 
Homer, e. g. Il. vii. 215 Tp@as 5¢ tpdpos aivds imnrvOe yuia éxacToy. 

700. volvi segnem sinit, ‘lets him roll disabled.’ 

701. donat habere, a poetical use of the epexegetic infin., imitated from 
Greek. 

702-706. ‘Phrygian Evanthes too he slew, and Mimas, compeer and 
friend of Paris, whom Theano bore to Amycus the selfsame night that 
Cisseus’ royal daughter, pregnant with a firebrand, gave Paris to the light : 
Paris sleeps in the city of his fathers, but Mimas lies a stranger on Lauren- 
tian shores.’ Paris must be supplied with oceubat. The change of subject 
is exceedingly harsh, and Bentley’s conjecture Parzs for creat would be 
a great improvement; but if this was what Virgil wrote, it is difficult to see 
how creat could have got into the text. creat is an instance of the idiomatic 
use of the present tense which has already been noticed on 1. 518 above. 
ignarum, passive ; a use found in Sallust and Tacitus. 

707. ille=‘the boar we wot of;’ cp. Aen. xi. 809 z//e... lupus. The 
corresponding English phrase is ‘tike some boar.’ 

709. multosque. Some MSS. give mu/tosve. In any case (as Servius 
notes) gze must have almost the force of ve: for the boar of mount Vesulus 
in Liguria (the watershed of the Po) cannot be the same as that of the 
Laurentian marsh near the mouth of the Tiber. 

711. inhorruit armos, ‘bristling his back’ (Con.), accus. of the part. 

714,715. These lines (Me autem impavidus . . . decutit hastas), 
which obviously refer to the boar, are in most MSS. placed after 1. 718, so 
as to refer to Mezentius; an arrangement which Conington defends (see 
his note). Heyne, Forbiger, Ribbeck, etc. accept the order given in our 
text. partes cunctatur in omnes, ‘from side to side turns round in 
doubt :’ cunctanter se vertit dubius quo impetum faciat (Heyne). 

716. irae, predicative dative, ‘those who hate Mezentius with righteous 
wrath.’ 

720. profugtis hymenaeos, see Introd. p. xvi. 

722. He wore a crest of purple feathers and a purple robe which his lady 
had given him. 

723. stabula alta, ‘the lofty lairs’ of wild beasts in the forest: so vi. 
179 stabula alta ferarum. 

725. surgentem in cornua, ‘ with towering antlers,’ lit. ‘rising towards 
his horns,’ 
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731. infracta, ‘ broken,’ as xii. 1. 

733. caecum, ‘unseen,’ i. e, from behind. 

734, 735. ‘In front he met him face to face, and charged him man to 
man, prevailing not by cunning, but sheer strength.’ obvius adversoque : 
the ideas not being co-ordinate, the copula, strictly speaking, is not required ; 
but Virgil has inserted it for variety, as v. 498 extremus galeaque ima, and 
elsewhere. z 

736, 737. ‘Then with foot and spear planted on the fallen man.’ The 
spear is in Orodes’ body ; Mezentius leans on it, at the same time putting 
his foot on the prostrate enemy. 

738. ‘His comrades at the word (secuti) raise high the shout of 
triumph.’ 

744. viderit, as we should say, ‘ let him see to it.’ 

745, 746. “A heavy slumber iron-bound 

Seals the dull eyes in rest profound ; 
They close in endless night’ (Con.). 


Cp. Hom. Il. xi. 241 xoupnoato yadxKeov trvor. 

749. Lucaonium, ‘son of Lucaon,’ like Wcetaonius |. 123 above. 

750. equi lapsu, ‘a fall from his horse.’ 

753, 754. insidiis (so most MSS.) is explained by iaculo et longe 
fallente sagitta (‘stealing from afar’), which define the respective zzsidiae 
by which Salius slew Thronius, and Nealces slew Salius. Servius’ 
suggestion that iaculo et sagitta is hendiadys seems contradicted by ix. 
572 (hic taculo bonus, hic longe fallente sagitta), where zaculo and sagitta 
must be distinct weapons. Con. adopts the v. 1. zzs¢gnzs [Med., corrected 
to zms¢dizs|, and refers the whole line to Nealces. 

756, ruebant, ‘ were falling.’ 

763-767. ‘Huge as Orion, when on foot he strides and cleaves a way 
through Nereus’ midmost depths, his shoulder rising o’er the waves; or 
when, carrying a many-wintered ash from the mountain-tops, he plants his 
foot upon the ground and his head is lost in the clouds.’ Orion was a giant 
huntsman, changed after his death into the constellation. A club (here an 
‘aged ash’) was always part of his equipment. The story of his wading 
through the sea may, as Sidg. suggests, be derived from the rising of the 
constellation Orion. referens, some editors translate ‘recalling’ or ‘re- 
sembling’ an aged ash: but the other rendering gives a much finer picture. 

771. mole sua stat, modal abl., ‘stands firm in massive strength ;’ like 
sese mole tenet vii. 589 (of a rock resisting the waves). 

773. ‘Now hear my prayer, my good right hand and spear that now I 
hurl :’ lit. ‘may they help meas my god’ (adsint mihideus). The words 
are characteristic of the contemptor divum (vii. 648; cp. x. 880): Con. 
well compares Aesch. Sept. 529 "Opvua: 8 alxpijy iy Exer wGdXov Oeod SéBew, 
and Stat. Theb. ix. 548 Ades 0 mihi dextera tantwyr: Tu praesens belles et 
inevitabile numen ; Te voco, te solam superum contemptor adoro. 
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774. voveo, etc., Lausus, clothed in Aeneas’ armour, is to be a living 
tropaeum. 
781, 782. ‘Now, prostrate by an unmeant wound, 
In death he welters on the ground, 
And, gazing on Italian skies, 
Of his loved Argos thinks, and dies.’ (Con.) 


alieno, i.e. intended for another. caelumque aspicit, for the scansion 
see Introd. p. xix. 

784, cavum, as aere cavo iii. 286, seems to refer to the concave shape 
of the shield inside—‘the hollow shield of triple brass.’ linea terga 
(‘linen folds’) may be a reminiscence of linen corslets (Ajax Oileus is 
AwoOdpné Iliad ii. 529); for we hear nothing elsewhere of such a material 
used for shields. 

785. tauris, ‘bulls’ hides.” ima, ‘low down’ in the groin. 

786. vires haud pertulit, ‘its force was spent.’ 

792. ‘If length of time can e’er make such high deeds believed.’ vetus- 
tas =‘ lapse of time,’ ‘ antiquity, cp. Cic. Mil. 35. 98 de me, cnguzt (Mzio), 
semper populus Romanus, semper omnes gentes loquentur, nulla umquam 
obmutescet vetustas; Ov. Met. i. 445 Weve operis famam possit delere vetus- 
tas. That it cannot (as has been thought) =‘ posterity’ is shown here by 
the phrase fidem ferre, which=‘to make credible,’ not ‘to hold credible.’ 
The meaning is that such a glorious deed could only appear possible if 
recorded of ancient and heroic times. 

794, et... que=‘both... and.’ ‘ Helpless and hampered, the sire was 
moving backward in retreat.’ inutilis inque ligatus, a Lucretian form 
of expression: e.g. Lucr. i. 452 sezung7 segue gregart, where Munro cites 
twenty-three other examples of tmesis in verbs compounded with preposi- 
tions; cp. Aen. ix. 288 zuque salutatam. 

796. armis (dative), either Aeneas’ arms, or as a general term=‘the 
fight.’ 

798. subiit mucronem, ‘ met the stroke’ of Aeneas’ sword. 

800. dum abiret, ‘ while his father should retire;’ the subj. denotes the 
purpose of his companions. 

802. tectus, ‘ behind his shield.’ 

805. arce, here in a general sense, ‘shelter.’ 

807. dum pluit in terris is from Lucr. vi. 630 Compluit in terris et 
venti nubila portant. 

808. exercere, ‘ to spend in toil;” so Tac. Ann. i. 17 exercitae aestates. 
Cp. diem fatigare viii. 94. 

809. nubem belli, ‘the tempest of battle,’ here in special reference to 
the shower of weapons. In Il. xvii. 243 Hector is called modéuoro vépos. 
dum detonet, ‘till the storm be over,’ the subj. expressing purpose. 

811. moriture, voc. for nom., as in ii. 283 guzbus Hector ab oris Exspec- 
tate vents. 
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815. legunt, ‘spin.’ 

817-824. ‘ Right through the buckler, light defence for one so bold, the 
blade held on, right through the vest his mother wove with pliant threads 
of gold; and blood filled all his bosom: the soul passed sadly in flight to 
the underworld, and left its clay. But when Anchises’ son beheld his look 
and face—the face so strangely pale—he groaned in pity sore, and stretched 
forth his hand, and his heart was touched by the sight of a son’s great love.’ 
No translation—much less comment—can adequately render the pathetic 
beauty of this passage, with its powerful picture of the sudden revulsion of 
feeling in Aeneas from wrath to pity at the death of young Lausns in defence 
of a father. The ‘ wild pathetic rhythm’ of the lines (821, 822)— 


At vero ut vultum vidit mortentis et ora, 
Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris— 


is unsurpassed in its suggestive beauty by anything that even Virgil has 
written: the word Anchisiades being just enough to recall that love of 
Aeneas for his own father, which is the keynote of his sympathy for Lausus. 
The contrast with Turnus’ savage exultation over Pallas (above Il. 492 sqq ) 
is of course intentional: see introduction to Book x. 

827, 828. laetatus, sc. es. si qua est ea cura, ‘if that still claim your 
care ’—i.e. if the dead care for such things: lit. ‘if you have any care for 
that,’ ea cura being=ezus rez cura, as ea signa (ii. 171) =etus ret signa. 
For the sentiment cp. (with Con.) Soph. El. 355 wore 7O reOvnkdt: Tipas 
mpooamrev, € Tis COT Exer XapLS. 

830-832. ultro, ‘he even chides ;’ i.e. he not only bewails Lausus, but 
chides his (Lausus’) followers for their hesitation. 

834, siccabat, ‘ was staunching.’ 

835. procul, ‘apart,’ of a short distance: Mezentius, resting after battle 
with the enemy at hand, would not put his helmet far away from him. Cp. 
Ecl. vi. 16 serta procul, tantum capiti delapsa, cacebant. Other examples of 
the usage are not infrequent. 

837, 838. ‘ Around him stand his chosen warriors: their chief all weak 
and panting rests his neck, with long beard streaming on his breast.’ fovet, 
relieves or eases it by leaning against the tree trunk. For the construction 
of fusus barbam see on 1. 133 above. 

839. multum, ‘ often.’ 

841. super arma, ‘on his shield. 

842. The rhythm suggests melancholy, ingentem atque ingenti, cp. 
Homer’s péyas peyadwort (Il. xvi. 776); and Lucr. i. 741 magnt magno 
cecidere thi cast. 

845. corpore inhaeret, for the constr. see on 1. 361 above. 

849, 850. heu, nunc, etc., ‘ah, now at last I feel the bitterness of 
death ; now at last the blow strikes home! ’—i.e. I despised death before, 
but now my end is embittered by the death of Lausus. 

853-855. debueram, i.e. before this chance of death came. ‘Long had 
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I owed this penalty to my country and my people’s hate : I ought to have 
yielded up my guilty life by every kind of death!’ dedissem, past jussive, 
as iv. 678 eadem me ad fata vocasses. 

857. tardat is best taken as mtransitive—‘ though his strength is slow by 
reason of the wound:’ ep. Cic. ad Brut. i. 18 az tardare et commorari te 
melius esset. Servius, taking tardat in its more usual active sense, explains 
vis alto vulnere as=alti vulneris violentia; while others make vis =his 
failing strength. 

861-863. Either qua or ulla seems superfluous ; but perhaps the repe- 
tition heightens the improbability—‘ if anything whatever’ (or ‘at all’). 
spolia illa, sc. deneae, dolorum, ‘the death-pangs of Lausus.’ 

867. ‘He spake, and mounting to his saddle (tergo, sc. egzz) took his 
wonted seat.’ consueta is virtually adverbial. 

872. Omitted by most MSS., and unnoticed by Servius ; probably from 
xii. 668. 

874. enim, here a particle of emphasis, ‘ Aeneas knew him right well :’ 
so vi. 317 Aeneas miratus enim; viii. 84t2b¢ entm, tibt, maxuma Iuno, Mactat. 

875. ‘May such be the will of the mighty sire of gods, and of great 
Apollo,’ i.e. that we should fight. ille, often used in this way of Jupiter, 
e. g. vil. 110 ste Luppiter elle monebat. 

877. subit obvius, ‘comes up to meet him spear in rest.’ 

880. ‘I fear not death, I spare not any god’—i.e. though Jupiter and 
Apollo, on whom you call, come to aid you, they shall feel my spear. It 
is the contemptor divim who speaks ; see above 1. 773. 

884. umbo, Aeneas’ shield, which stands against (sustinet, cp. 1. 810) 
the shower of darts. 

885-887. ‘ Thrice rode he round Aeneas standing there, in circles towards 
the left ’"—i. e. keeping his shield-arm next to Aeneas. aerato is not incon- 
sistent with aureus 1.884: for both metals were used in the shield of Aeneas; 
see viii. 445. silvam, ‘the forest’ of darts fixed in his shield. 

889. The fight is iniqua for Aeneas, as being on foot, while his oppo- 
nent is on horseback. 

892-894. ‘The horse rears up and paws the air with his feet; then, 
throwing his rider, comes down above him and fastens him to the ground, 
and with bowed head and fore-leg thrust forward presses upon him.’ eiecto, 
etc., two other renderings of this clause deserve notice, (1) ‘falling headlong 
presses with his shoulder on his prostrate lord ;’” ezecto being dat., and avmo 
abl. instr. But it seems most unnatural to take ezecto apart from armo. (2) 
‘ Falls headlong to the ground with dislocated shoulder.’ But the mention 
of such an accident to Rhaebus does not seem to the point here. cernuus, 
a rare word for ‘head foremost,’ probably connected with the root of xdp-a, 
cer-ebrum, etc. 

897. et super (sfazs) haec (dicit). 

899. hausit caelum, ‘drank in the heaven,’ i.e. saw it with his eyes. 
This is certainly more poetical than the other interpretation, ‘drew breath ;’ 
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though Juvenal’s imitation (iii. 84) et nostra infantia caclum Hausit Aven- 
tinum, seems to show that he understood the phrase in this way. 

901, 902. ‘No sin to slay a foe; not such the thought with which I 
came to fight, not such the terms my Lausus made with you for me’—i.e. 
“No quarter is a matter of course between ws.’ sic, én) roiade (i.e. nefus 
esse tm caede). 

903. ‘ By that grace, if any there be, that is due to a conquered foe.’ 

906. ‘Lay me in the tomb beside my son :’ consortem with nati. 

907. haud inscius, lit. ‘knowingly,’ i.e. ‘ calmly,’ ‘ patiently.’ 
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NOTES TO BOOK XI. 


THE death of Pallas on the one side, and of Lausus and Mezentius on 
the other, makes a break in the story of the war, while both sides pause 
to bury their dead. Aeneas raises a trophy of Mezentius’ spoils ; and the 
body of Pallas is sent home to Pallanteum, where Evander laments over it 
(Il. 1-181). The burial scenes on either side are briefly described (11.182-224): 
and we are then introduced to the discords in the Latin camp, by which 
the Rutulian fortunes, already on the wane, are still further depressed. 
Latinus calls a council at Laurentum, and, after the ambassadors sent to 
ask aid from Diomede have reported the failure of their mission (ll. 243-295), 
proposes to come to terms with the Trojans; a proposal supported by 
Drances, and opposed by Turnus in a vigorous speech, full of the insolence 
and wiolentia which will be his ruin (Il. 225-444). At the alarm of the 
approach of Aeneas, Turnus breaks off the council and prepares for fight : 
and the remainder of the book is devoted to the battle between the Rutu- 
lians and Volscians on the one side and Trojans and Etruscans on the 
other, the chief interest centreing on the prowess of the Volscian Amazon 
Camilla—a striking and original figure, relieving the somewhat dreary 
details of fighting. With her death the Rutulian cause is lost, and Turnus 
alone remains, to be confronted with Aeneas in the final scenes of Book XII. 


1. interea, of transition to a fresh scene, as x. I, etc. It cannot here= 
‘meanwhile,’ as the close of Pook X leaves us in the battle of the pre- 
ceding day. 

2-4. ‘ Aeneas, though sorrow spurred him to grant a space forthe burial 
of his comrades, and his mind was troubled by the thought of their death, 
was paying Heayen’s due for his victory at earliest dawn.’ dare, poetical 
for ut det, praecipitant, trans., ‘urge him,’ an expressive word. vota 
deum, ‘ the gods’ vows,’ i.e. vows of which the payment is due to the gods. 

5-11. In this description of a tropaeum the trunk of a tree represents 
the body of the slain foe. ‘Trophies (says Mayor on Iuv. x. 133) were 
borrowed by the Romans from Greece, and often appear on coins, always 
in the shape of the trunk of a tree with a cross-bar hung with arms.’ 

9. tela trunea, ‘ headless shafts,’ are the spears of Mezentius which had 
been shivered against Aeneas’ shield. 

10, 11. sinistrae, collo, the tree trunk is identified with the body of the 
dead warrior. The sword is suspended from the neck by a sword-belt. 
eburnum, with ivory hilt. 

15. quod superest, i.e. (de co) quod superest. 
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16. manibus, ablat. instrum. ‘My hands have made Mezentins ¢hzs’— 
i.e. the ¢vopaeum which you see. 

18. ‘Prepare (for) war in your hearts, and in hope forestall the fight ;’ 
cp. l. 49 below (spe cam praecipit hosten). 

21. metu, causal ablat. with segnis—‘ nor faint heart, fear-engendered, 
make you slow.’ 

23. Acheronte sub imo, ‘in Acheron below;’ cp. Manes sub imos |, 
181 below. For the thought cp. Hom. II. xvi. 674-675 “Ev0a é rapxvaova 
Kagtynrol re érar TE TY Bw Te oTHAN TE’ TO yap yépas éo7! OavdvTawy. 

27, 28. virtutis egentem., cp. Il. xiii. 785 ot5é ri pny ’AAKTs Sevh- 
cec0a. acerbo, ‘untimely,’ as vi. 429 (repeated here). 

31. On the rhythm see Introd. p. xviii. 

33. alumno, ‘his charge,’ to be taken with datus. 

34, 35. famulum, gen. plur.; old form in -wm, like /talum x. 109, 
Graium, x. 333. maestum crinem de more solutae, ‘their hair unbound 
after the fashion of mourners.’ For the construction see on x. 133. 

36. foribus, dative after intulit. 

42. cum lasta veniret, ‘in her happier hour.’ 

47. in magnum imperium, ‘to win a mighty realm.’ ; 

49-52. Mr. Storr well compares Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ vi: 


‘O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son; 

A shot ere half thy draught be done 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee.’ 


multum captus, ‘befooled by idle hopes.’ fors et, ‘perchance:’ ep. 


ii. 139 fors et poenas ob nostra reposcent Effugia ; Wor. Od. i. 28. 31 fors et 
Debita tura vicesque superbae Te maneant ipsum. The phrase literally = 
“it is a chance, and he is making prayers.’ niliam... debentem, ‘whose 
every debt to heaven is paid ’—i. e. he is dead, and has nothing more to do 
with the gods. Cp. Soph. Aj. 589 (where Ajax tells Tecmessa not to adjure 
him by gods who have done with him), “Ayav ye Aumeiss od xdroied? eyo 
Oeots ‘As oddéev apreiy iy? dpeudérns Ett; On which Prof. Jebb remarks that 
‘this view of the give-and-take relation between gods and men was highly 
characteristic of ancient paganism :’ adding (with reference to Virgil’s phrase 
cited in illustration), ‘he was dead, and so his account with the gods was 
closed: he was quits with them; they had done their worst.’ 

54-57. ‘Is this our return, our looked-for triumph? is this my solemn 
pledge? And yet not slain in flight by shameful wounds shalt thou behold 
thy son; nor shalt thou, a father, pray for death, in spite of its terror, 
because a son yet lives’ (i.e. with disgrace). pulsum=‘ put to flight ;’ 
Pallas’ wounds were all in front, showing that he had fallen honourably. 
sospite nato, abl.absolute. dirum funus, death, otherwise terrible, would 
be welcomed by the father after his son’s dishonour. This is better than to 
take optabis funus, ‘ will you wish your son were dead.’ 


242 AENEID XT, 59-93" 

59. defievit (intensive ‘de-’), of lamenting for the dead, vi. 220; ep. 
Lucr. iii. 907 At nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto Insatiabiliter 
deflewimus. 

64-67. crates et molle feretrum (hendiadys), ‘the bier of pliant 
osier.’ toros, of the bier, as vi. 220. agresti stramine, ‘on the rustic 
litter.’ stra-men (‘that which is strown’), generally = ‘straw,’ but is here 
used more widely to denote the layer of foliage on the bier. 

68-71. ‘So, plucked by maiden’s finger, lies a tender violet or drooping 
hyacinth, its bright hues yet undimmed, its grace unwithered still; but 
parent earth no longer gives it life and lends it strength.’ languentis 
hyacinthi, a Greek rhythm, to which is due the lengthening of the 7 in 
languentis. 

73. laeta laborum, ‘rejoicing in her toil;’ poetical genitive of respect, 
like zxteger vitae, ferox scelerum, etc. 

75. tenui... auro, ‘had streaked the web with threads of gold’ (Con.); 
lit. “had divided.’ 

81, 82. ‘ With hands fast bound behind their backs came captives, to be 
sent as offerings to the shade (of Pallas), and shed their blood upon his 
funeral flames.” The antecedent to quos must be supplied from manus, 
sc. eorumt; cp.iv. 597 en dextra fidesque, Quen secum patrios atunt portare 
Penates, caeso sanguine=cacsorum sanguine, a poetical inversion. On 
the practice of human sacrifices see x. 519, note. 

83, 84. The Trojan leaders carry trophies of those whom Pallas had 
slain, with the names attached to them. 

85. aevo confectus, ‘worn with years.’ 

87. ‘And flings himself to earth and grovels at full length.” terrae, 
probably dative =2 terram, as zt caelo, etc. (see on x. 319): but it might 
possibly be a reminiscence of the locative. 

89. bellator equus, so venator cants xii. 751. The weeping of the horse 
is perhaps suggested by II. xvii. 426 sqq., where Achilles’ immortal horses 
weep instinctively, payns dmdvevOey édvres, at the death of Patroclus. 
Aethon in Homer is the name of one of Hector’s horses (Il. viii. 185). 

92. maesta phalanx, in opposition to Teucri, Tyrrheni, Arcades. 

93. versis armis, ‘with arms reversed’—i.e. point downwards, as at 
modern military funerals ; in which also the riderless horse and sword, etc. 
of the deceased are familiar features : 

‘But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car : 
They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun.’ 
(Mrs. Alexander, ‘ The Burial. of Moses,’ in ‘ Lyra Anglicana.’) 
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97, 98. mihi (dativus ethicus), cp. xaépé pou Iliad xxiii. 19, etc. salve, 
vale, the zovzssima verba at a funeral; ‘hail for ever, for ever farewell.’ 

101. velati, ‘arrayed’ with olive-branches—i.e. carrying them in their 
hands; on coronati; mec enim lugentes decebat: sed ornate et instructs 
(Servius). Cp. vii. 154 vamzs velatos Palladis omnes; Plaut. Amph. i. 1. 
104 velatis manibus orant; Ovid. Met. xi. 279 velamenta manu praetendens 
supplice. veniam, ‘ grace.’ 

102. The indic. iacebant seems irregular in a dependent clause of oratio 
obliqua ; for it can hardly be accounted for here as an inserted observation 
of the writer. But sometimes, where a relative clause is equivalent to an 
epithet or definition, the indicative remains: e.g. Liv. iii. 71. 6 (Scaptius) 
infit annum se tertium et octogesimum agere, et in co agro, de quo agitur 
(‘the property in question’) mzlitasse non cuvenem; Sall. Jug. 54. 1 
Metellus milites hortatur ad cetera, quae levia sunt, parem animum 
gerant; ib. 63.1 C. Mario magna atque mirabilia portendi haruspex 
dixerat; proinde, quae animo agitabat (‘his present designs’), fredaws dis 
ageret. So here corpora quae iacebant =corfora iacentia. 

104, 105. aethere cassis, ‘shorn of breath.’ soceris: Latinus, who 
had promised his daughter Lavinia to Aeneas, is identified with his people. 

109. qui fugiatis, consecutive, ‘that thus you shun our friendship.’ 

112. veni has double peculiarity, (1) indic. for subjunctive, (2) perfect 
tense instead of pluperfect. Mec venzssem would be normal; mec veneram, a 
common change for rhetorical liveliness, as in 11. 55 s¢ mens non laeva 
Juisset, Impulerat ferro, etc.; Liv. iii. 19 mest Latini sua sponte arma 
sumpsissent, capti et deleti eramus. nec veni is a more emphatic exagger- 
ation than ec veneram: that which would not have happened being 
described as if it Aas mot happened. 

115. fuerat, poetical for evat, referring to the battle of the previous day, 
when the obligations existed. huic, the death that these slain have met. 

117-119. ‘If he is now preparing to end the war by arms and drive the 
Trojans hence, he should rather have met me with weapons like mine: then 
he of us had lived to whom heaven or his own stout arm had granted life.’ 
The first hint of the single combat which is ultimately to decide the issue. 
decuit concurrere, lit. ‘he was bound to meet me.’ vixet = vixzsset; so i. 
201 accestis, iv. 606 extinxent, v. 786 traxe. ; 

121. ‘Kept their eyes and faces bent steadfastly upon one another.’ 
conversi qualifies tenebant, like zwtentzque ora tenebant ii. 1. 

122,123. ‘Then Drances, old in years, and ever foe in thought and word 
to his young rival Turnus, thus spoke his mind in answer.’ odiis, feelings 
of hatred; erimine, the expression of them in word. orsa, lit. ‘attempts,’ 
used poetically for ‘ words,’ ‘speech.’ 

125. aequem, deliberative subj. 

126. iustitiae, for thy justice: genitive of cause, on the analogy of 
Greek (Oavpace twa Twos, etc.) ; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 84 vegue tle Seposite 
ctceris nec longae tnvidit avenae. 
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130. fatales, referring to 1. 112; ‘ your destined walls.’ 

133. pace sequestra, ‘with peace as mediator;’ segzester, originally 
a trustee in whose hands disputed property was placed till the claims on it 
could be adjudicated. Cicero uses it for the depositary of money intended 
for bribery, either judicial or electioneering: e. g. Cluent. 8. 25 quo seguestre 
in illo iudice corrumpendo dicebatur esse usus; Planc. 16. 38 ceedus tu tribus 
venditorem et corruptorem et sequestrem Plancium fuisse clamitas. 

136. actas ad sidera, ‘carried,’ and so ‘rising to heaven;’ cp. G. ii. 304 
sé laetus ad auras Palmes agit. 

141, ‘ Which so late heralded Pallas victorious in Latium.’ 

142-144. ‘The Arcadians, rushing to the gate, catch up, as wont of old, 
their funeral torches; the highway glimmers with a long line of light, and 
parts the fields afar.’ rapuere, perf. of rapid action. discriminat, the 
torchlight procession is like a bright line drawn across the fields. 

149. reposto, ‘set down’ (of the bier). 

151. ‘ And words scarce won their way for grief at last.’ The alliteration 
expresses pathos; cp. ii. 494 note, x. 821. 

152, 153. ‘Not such, my Pallas, the promise that you made me—the 
promise to trust yourself less rashly to the perils of war.’ The construction 
is a difficulty, promitto ut being unknown in classical Latin. Some editors 
put a stop at parenti, and regard ut velles as a wish: but this is certainly 
harsh. Others conj. pefentz for parenti. Probably ut velles should be 
regarded as explanatory of promissa: cp. the ‘explanatory’ or ‘appo- 
sitional’ use of z¢ in such expressions.as Cic. Leg. Man. 21. 62, guid tam 
tnusitatum quam wt eques Romanus .. . mitteretur ? 

156-163. ‘O gallant youth thus blighted in the bud! O cruel lesson of 
battle all too near! alas, for heaven’s deaf ear to vows and prayers! How 
blest art thou, mine honoured spouse—blest in thy death, nor spared to see 
a grief like this: while I have overlived my span of years, to linger on a 
childless father (suyerstes)! O, had but the Rutulians been whelming me 
with their spears, as I followed the friendly cause of Troy! O, had I 
yielded up my life, and this train were bearing me, not Pallas, home!’ 
propingui, because otherwise Evander would not have sent his son. vieci 
mea, fata, i.e. have lived longer than the natural period, according to which 
the son should survive the father. obruerent, dedissem, referret, past 
jussives; the imperfect, as opposed to the pluperf.,, denoting a continued 
action in the past. Cp. viii. 643 at tu dictis, Albane, maneres. 

165. sors ista, ‘your fate,’ i.e. death which you Teucri are now reporting. 

166-168. ‘ But if untimely death was fated for my son, ’twill gladden me 
that he fell while leading Trojans against Latium, with many a Volscian 
slain before. iuvabit: the other reading zzvaret, though equally well 
supported by the MSS., makes much inferior sense, as it would represent 
Evander as discontented with his son’s exploits, which is inconsistent with 
Eerie 

171. The repetition of fyrrhenum takes the place of a copula; see on 
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x. 313. For the form Tyrrhenum cp. 7voum 1. 161 above, and see 
on 1. 34. 

172. ‘They bring great trophies of slain foes, sent by your hand to 
death.’ tropaea (sc. corunt) quos; cp. 1. 81 above, winxerat et post terga 
manus, guos mitteret umbris. On the present dat see note to x. 518. 

174. ‘Wad his (i.e. Pallas’) age and the strength of his years (lit. ‘ arising 
from his years’) been the same.’ 

175. armis, ‘from battle.’ 

177-181. ‘That I linger on the life I loathe now Pallas has gone, your 
arm is the cause —the arm that you see owes Turnus both to son and sire. 
This place alone is left you for your valour and fortune to fill. Tis no joys 
of life I seek—'twere wrong I should: Task to bear joyous news for my son 
to the shades below.’ Evander only lives to claim from Aeneas his due of 
Turnus’ life, and to be able to take good news (perferre, sc. gaudia) to 
Pallas in the underworld. meritis is dat. of indirect reference, tibi dat. of 
recipient, with vacat. Manes sub imos, see above on l. 23. 

182. miseris mortalibus, Homer’s de:Aoto. Bporotat. 

187. For conditur in tenebras cp. conditus in nubem G.i. 442. 

189. decurrere, ‘marched round.’ Livy. xxv. 17 describes a decursio 
Junebris, i.e. a march of troops round their general’s funeral pile; cp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 4 (of Germanicus at the burying-place of the legions of 
Varus) restituit aram, honorique patris princeps tpse cum legionibus 
decucurrit. The custom is as old as Homer: cp. Il. xxiii. 13 Of 52 rpls rept 
veupov éuTpixas HAacay tmmous Mupipevor. 5 

190. lustravere, ‘rode round :’ cp. vii. 391 ¢e lustrare choro. 

192. caelo, ‘to heaven,’ poetical dat. of recipient, instead of prep. and case. 

194-196. igni, dat. of recipient, like caelo just above. ferventes, 
‘glowing;’ a stock epithet (e.g. fervidus axis G. iii. 107), here hardly 
appropriate, as the wheels were shortly to ‘glow’ with real flames. 
munera nota, ‘ familiar offerings,’ i.e. the arms which they used to wear 
during life. 

197-199. Morti, ‘to Death,’ which is here personified as a goddess. 

200. servare, ‘keep watch by.’ 

202. The heayen was regarded as a hollow sphere, part light and part 
dark, which by its revolution brought day and night. Thus ii. 250 vertetur 
interea caclum et ruit oceano nox. aptum in its original participial sense 
‘fitted,’ and so ‘ decked with glittering stars.’ 

204-206. partim ... partim distinguishes bodies buried on the spot, 
and bodies carried off elsewhere ; the latter either to neighbouring territories 
or to Laurentum itself (urbi). 

207, 208. cetera, sc. corpora; que is explanatory ;—‘ The rest, an 
undistinguished heap of dead, they burn without honour or distinc!ion.’ 
numero =‘ position,’ ‘dignity;’ cp. the double meaning of our word 
‘account.’ So Caesar, B. G. vi. 13 hominum qué aliquo sunt numero ct 
honore (of some account and position). 
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211, 212. ‘Sadly they gathered up the piles of ashes and bones all 
mingled in the fires, and covered them with mounds of warm earth.’ focis 
are the remains of the funeral pyres; and Virgil apparently means that the 
various heaps of ashes and bones were shovelled together into one place, 
and then buried. For ruere=‘heap together,’ cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 22 
acervos ruere. tepido, owing to the warmth of the various funeral pyres. 

213. praedivitis is not, as Servius thought, an ‘incongruous’ epithet ; 
but points the contrast between past prosperity and present misfortunes— 
‘Latinus’ lordly town.’ 

219. qui poscat, causal, ‘since he claims.’ 

220. ingravat haec, ‘embitters their wrath’ (Sidg.), lit. ‘weighs 
down.’ . 

222. variis dictis, abl. of manner, ‘many a judgment in varied language 
is given on Turnus’ side.’ 

223, 224. obumbrat, ‘screens him.’ meritis, ‘ won.’ 

226. super, ‘to crown all.’ 

230. petendum, found in some MSS., and supported by Servius and 
other grammarians, is probably the right reading, being harder than 
petendam. It is an instance of the impersonal gerundive followed by 
an accus., like poenas timendum est Lucr.i. 112; agttandum est vigilias 
Plaut. Trin. iv. 2. 27. The constr. is very rare except in early writers. 

231. deficit, ‘loses heart;’ cp. Cic. Att. i. 16.9 xe una plaga accepta 
patres conscript conciderent, ne deficercnt. 

232. ‘That Aeneas comes hither by fate under clear will of heaven .. .’ 

236, 237. olli, old form of z//z, seen in olim. plenis viis, ‘along the 
crowded roads,’ abl. of place. 

238. primus sceptris, ‘first in regal power.’ 

239. hic, ‘hereupon.’ Aetola urbe, Arpi; sce on x. 28. 

241. linguis, probably dative. 

243. Diomedem, though found only in late MSS., seems preferable to 
Diomede approved by Servius as a reek accusative (Avoundea, -n). 
Diomeden, the reading of most MSS., is impossible on metrical grounds, 
but may have easily arisen from Dzomedem; final m and x being often 
confused, especially in accus. of proper names. 

246, 247. Argyripa or Arpi, said to be from “Apyos inmov. Diomede 
was an Aetolian (1. 239 above), but married Aegialea, heiress of Argos. 
For helping Danaus in his war against the Messapi (victor), he received 
territory round Mount Garganus in Apulia, Iapygis is used loosely for 
‘Apulian,’ Iapygia being a part of that district. 

251. auditis, probably abl. absol., ‘ our speeches heard.’ 

252. Saturnia regna, ‘realms where Saturn once was king,’ i.e. in the 
golden age, as described viii. 319 sqq. 

256, 257. ‘I speak not of the toils of war endured beneath Troy’s lofty 
walls, or the dead that famous Simois hides.’ exhausta, lit. ‘drained to the 
dregs, as x. 56. premat, indirect interrogative. 
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259, 260. vel Priamo miseranda is like Aeneas’ language in ii. 6 
Quis talia fando, Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duré miles Ulixi Temperet 
@ lacrimis? triste Minervae sidus, ‘Minerva’s baleful star,’ i. e. the 
storm sent by Minerva at the departure of the Greeks. sidus, from denoting 
‘season,’ ‘weather’ comes to be used as=‘a storm,’ as in xii. 451 abrupto 
sidere. Caphereus, a promontory in Euboea where many of the Greck 
ships were wrecked on their return from Troy. The story was that 
Nauplius, king of Euboea, in revenge for his son Palamedes having 
been put to death by the Greeks, hung out false lights there, and so 
caused the wreck: hence ultor, ‘avenging.’ 

261-263. abacti agrees with the general subject, which is subdivided 
into Menelaus and Ulixes. diversum litus, ‘a distant shore.’ Protei 
columnas is a curious expression for Egypt at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, on the analogy of Herculis columnae, the well-known 
‘Pillars of Hercules’ (i.e. the Rock of Gibraltar and the ‘Apes Hill’ 
opposite) at its western end. For Proteus, the mythic king of Egypt, and 
the legends of Menelaus’ visit to him after Troy, see Hom. Od. iv. 81 sqq., 
and Eur. Helena. adusque, ‘all the way to.’ exsulat, ‘wanders in exile.’ 

264, 265. regna Neoptolemi, Neoptolemus had been killed by Orestes, 
and his kingdom was divided, part going to Helenus, son of Priam, and 
captive of Neoptolemus, see iii. 325 sqq. versos penates, ‘ruined home;’ 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, having slain his son in fulfilment of a vow, 
was expelled by the people. The rendering ‘ changed home,’ on the analogy 
of vertere solum (‘to go abroad’), seems less natural. Locros, the Opuntian 
Locrians followed Ajax Oileus to Troy, and after his death some of them 
were said to have settled in Africa. 

266-268. ‘(Why tell of these?) Mycenae’s lord, the leader of the 
mighty Greeks himself, died by the hand of an accursed spouse or ere 
he came within his hall: an adulterer lay in wait for the conqueror of 
Asia.’ prima inter limina is only a poetical expression for Agamemnon’s 
death on reaching home, and need not point to any different version of the 
story from that known to Homer and Aeschylus. devictam Asiam, a bold 
expression for wzctorem Asiae. For subsedit cp. Lucan. v. 226 sudsidere 
regenum Chalcidos Luboicae, vana spe rapte, parabas. Conington’s sugges- 
tion that sazbsedit=acted as épedpos (the odd man who waits to fight the 
conqueror), and so ‘took up the feud after conquered Asia,’ is ingenious but 
lacks authority. Servius approves a v. 1. devicta Asta, which would remove 
much difficulty ; but it has little MS. authority. 

269, 270. invidisse, exclamatory infinitive, ‘to think that heaven 
grudged my return.’ Cp. Plaut. Aul. 336 ¢¢b¢ recte facere, guando quod 
facias perit! To make invidisse depend on referam (1. 264), and regard 
ll. 266-268 as parenthetical, would be intolerably harsh. Calydon, in 
Aetolia, Diomede’s ancestral home. coniugium =conzugem, as li. 579. 

271 sqq. The story was that Diomede’s companions, for insult to Venus, 
were changed into sea-birds (Dzomedeae aves); see Ovid, Met. xiv. 496. 
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275. ‘Not less than this had I to look for from that very hour, when—fool 
that I was!—I struck at forms divine, and profaned the hand of Venus with 
a wound.’ haec adeo=‘exactly this’ as in vii. 427, adeo in such cases 
being a particle of emphasis. violavi vulmere. In II. v. 330 sqq. Diomede 
wounds Aphrodite while rescuing Aeneas. 

280. ‘With no joy do I recall the evils of the past.’ memini lae- 
torve =/aelus memintz, hence the genitive malorum. 

283, 284. quantus. .. hastam, ‘how he towers with lifted shield, with 
what a rush he hurls his spear.’ The attitude of striking at an enemy is 
here called ‘rising up to the shield,’ as in xii. 729, ‘rising up to the sword.’ 
Conington has a spirited paraphrase: 


‘Myself have faced him on the field, 
And tried the combat’s chance; 
I know the arms his hand can wield, 
The thunder of his lifted shield, 
The lightning of his lance.’ 


286, 287. ultro, ‘even:’ i.e. over and above the Greek invasion of Troy , 
would have come a return invasion of Greece. w/tro=anything ‘ beyond’ 
what is natural or expected. Dardanms, ‘the Trojan;’ sing. for plural. 
Note the change of tense in lugeret, ‘would now be mourning.’ 

288-290. ‘Through all the long delay before Troy’s stubborn walls, 
*twas by Hector’s and Aeneas’ might that Grecian success stood still, held 
back for ten long years.” The construction is slightly irregular: quidquid 
cessatum est would naturally be followed by some expression =‘ was 
caused by Aeneas and Hector ;’ but victoria haesit is substituted. 

292. pietate, ‘ pious worth;’ see note to i. 378. 

295. magno bello, abl. of circumstance, ‘his advice under our heavy 
war’ (Con.). 

300, 301. trepida implies confusion and hurry, as x. 283: ‘soon as 
their minds were calmed and the storm of tongues was still.” praefatus 
divos, ‘first invoking the gods,’ according to a common practice of Greek 
orators (e.g. Demosthenes at the opening of the ‘De Corona’), and (as 
Servius says) of Cato and the old Romans. Cicero (Divin. xiii. 43) speaks 
of it as obsolete—Zz sz guid ex vetere aliqua oratione Lovem optimum 
maximum... aut aliguid etusmodi ediscere potuerts, praeclare te paratum 
in tudicitum venturum arbitraris? divos, unusual construction with acc. 
of person addressed. 

303. vellem, ‘I could wish.’ fuerat, ‘it had been better,’ for fzdsset, 
vivid use of indic. for subj., that which would have been, being stated as if 
it had been: cp. ii. 55 sz mens non laeva fuisset, Impulerat. 

305-307. importunum, ‘unlucky,’ ‘ill-fated ;’ as G. i. 470 obscenaeque 
canes importunacque volucres. fatigant, ‘tire out. For nee victi, etc., 
Mr. Storr well compares Napoleon’s saying of the English—‘ They do not 
know when they are beaten.’ 
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309. ponité. spes...,a metrical licence unique in Virgil; perhaps 
justified by the pause in sense, like the hiatus in i. 405. Horace has a 
short vowel before ‘st’ three times-—all in the sermon proprior hexameter 
of his Satires, e.g. Saepé stilum vertas i. 10. 72, cp. i. 2. 30, 71: Virgil 
seems to avoid the occurrence of such a vowel at all before ‘sp,’ ‘st,’ ‘sc,’ 
except in certain cases where it is lengthened in imitation of Homeric 
rhythm, haec, sc. spes: quam angusta, sc. sz/. 

310, 311. ‘In what utter ruin all else lies crushed, ’tis all for eyes to see 
and hands to feel’—i.e. your own senses are evidence. cetera with 
rerum, like ofaca Jocorum, occulta saltuum, etc. sunt omnia, a slightly 
irregular variation for the natural est omnino. 

312, 313. plurima, peyiorn otca: ‘all that valour at its best could be, 
has been ours: we have fought with all our kingdom’s strength.’ 

314. adeo emphasises nune, as ix. 156. See on 1. 275 above. 

316-319. Tuscoamni, Tiber. super usque=wsgue super, ‘right up 
to and.beyond,’ ‘even beyond.’ Latinus has a domain long attached 
(antiquus) to the crown, stretching to the West (longus in occasum) 
along the Tiber; formerly occupied by Sicani (old settlers in Latium, cp. 
vili. 328), now by Auruncans and Rutulians. pascunt, ‘ graze,’ i.e. feed 
flocks upon; an exceptional use of the word, which generally takes an 
accus. of those who are fed. Tibullus, however (ii. 5. 25), has Sed tumc 
pascebant herbosa Palatia vaccae, a somewhat similar usage. 

321. cedat amicitiae Teucrorum, ‘lect it be surrendered to the friend- 
ship of the Trojans,’ a concise way of saying ‘let it be surrendered to secure 
their friendship.’ 

322. socios, ‘as partners.’ 

$23. amor, et, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvii. 

325. possunt, = 7A@ow—‘ can bring themselves to.’ 

328. modum, ‘size.’ 

329. navalia, ‘stores’ or ‘gear;’ not as in iv. 593, ‘docks.’ manus, 
‘hands’ (i.e. men), as in the common English phrase. 

332. pacis ramos, i.e. olive branches wreathed with wool, the symbol 
of supplication. 

334. Virgil thinks of the Roman custom of sending the curule chair and 
robe of state to kings whom they wished to honour—e. g. to Syphax, Liv. 
xxvil. 4 dona tulere togam et tunicam purpuream, sellam eburneam, pate- 
ram ex gquingue pondo auri factam. regni insignia, ‘badges of 
royalty.’ 

335. in medium, ‘for the common weal’ or perhaps ‘openly.’ Both 
meanings are possible. 

336-342. ‘Then Drances, hostile as before (idem), whom Turnus’ fame 
was ever goading with bitter pricks of sidelong envy, lavish of wealth and 
ready of tongue—but his arm was slow for fight—at council held a name of 
weight, and powerful in faction (his mother’s noble rank gave him high 
descent, obscure was that he drew from his father)—Drances rose up, 
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swelling and increasing their passions with these words.’ obliqua, ‘in- 
direct’ or ‘sidelong,’ and so treacherous: cp. Hor. Epp. i. 14. 37 (Von zstic 
obliguo oculo mea commoda guisguam Limat. For largus opum Con. 
well compares Lucan’s description of Pompey (i. 131) famaeque petitor 
Multa dare in vulgus, totus popularibus auris Impelli, etc.—the idea in 
each case being that of influence gained by lavish expenditure. futtilis 
(i. e. fud-dilis, from stem fud- of fundo), originally of vessels that are easily 
poured out (vasa futtd/ia); then of a man who is ‘leaky,’ cannot keep 
silence, and so weak, untrustworthy. 

342-345. rem consulis; so Liv. ii. 28. 2 vem delatam consulere. The 
construction is rather unusual. ferat, ‘suggests,’ lit. ‘brings to us;’ cp. 
Cic. Fam. i. 7. 6 guid res, quid causa, guid tempus ferat, facillime per- 
spicies. mussant, ‘hesitate,’ as in xii. 657; lit. ‘mutter. 

346-350. ‘Let him grant free speech and calm his swelling pride—he by 
whose evil auspices and unlucky temper we see that the sun of so many 
chiefs has set, and a city is plunged in grief.’ auspicium: Turnus being 
general, the battle was fought under his auspices, according to Roman 
ideas. duceum, descriptive genitive with lumina, ‘glorious chiefs.’ 

354. ullius violentia, i.e. Turni. 

358, 359. cedat, remittat (subjunctives in jpetitzo obliqua) define 
veniam (=‘ grace’ or ‘ favour,’)—‘ beg him of his grace to yield, and grant 
to king and country their just rights’ (i.e. the right to dispose of Lavinia as 
they think fit). 

360 sqq. Drances, having as yet only broadly hinted at Turnus withont 
naming him, now turns round upon him with an open challenge. 

362. bello, ‘in war,’ abl. 

363. pignus, i.e. resignation of Lavinia. 

365. esse nil moror, ‘I care not if Iam, lit. ‘I do not object to be,’ cp. 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 17. 35 2¢hzl moror eos salvos esse et ire quo lubet. 

369. dotalis regia, ‘the dower of a palace.’ cordi est, ‘is dear;’ see 
on X. 252. 

373-375. sternamur, ‘are we to fall,’ delib. subj. etiam tu, etc., ‘do 
thou likewise, if any might is thine, if thou hast one spark of native fire, 
look him that calls thee (i.e. Aeneas) fairly in the face.’ etiam with tu, 
which it strongly emphasises, in opposition to nos above. 

377. rumpit voces, ‘breaks forth,’ Gk. éppnge pavnv; so rumpit 
vocem ii. 129. 

381, 382. tuto tibi, dat. ethicus: magna, transferred from the ante- 
cedent verbis—‘that big talk you vent in safety, while ramparts keep the 
foe at bay, ere yet the trenches run with blood.’ 

383-386. proinde tona, ‘then thunder on;’ Arozzde is common with 
imperatives expressing scorn. See 1. 400 below. solitum, accus. in appo- 
sition to tona eloquio. quando, etc. is of course ironical. TTeucrorum, 
depending on stragis acervos regarded as one notion, ‘ heaps of slaughtered 
Trojans.’ insignis, from zxzsignio. 
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389, 390. ‘Are we going to meet them? Why so slow? Or will you 
never show fight but in that windy tongue and in those flying feet?’ Mavors 
= martial spirit or prowess; so ~Apys in Greek, Eur. Phoen. 134 (of 
Tydeus) “Apy 8 AitwaAdv év arépvois Exet. 

392-396. pulsus ego? refers to Drances’ words, l. 366. Bitias and 
Pandarus, Trojans slain by Turnus, see ix. 672 sqq. 

397. die, ‘in one day.’ 

399-402. ‘“No hope in war.” Go, fool, and croak such bodings to 
the Dardan and your own fortunes. Ay, cease not to spread wild alarms, 
to extol the strength of yon twice-conquered race, and disparage the cause 
of Latinus!’ Turnus repeats Drances’ words, 1. 362. cane, of prophecy, 
oracles being frequently delivered in verse. capiti=‘ person,’ as often ; 
the ‘ Dardan man’ being Aeneas. 

403-405. ‘ Now, forsooth, the Myrmidon chiefs tremble at the Phrygian 
arms, now Tydeus’ son and Achilles of Larissa tremble, and the river 
Aufidus flies back from the Hadriatic waves.’ A sarcastic reference to the 
report of Diomede’s unwillingness to fight the Trojans. ‘ You say the vic- 
torious Greeks are afraid of the Phrygians: it is as likely that rivers should 
flow back from the sea.’ The Aufidus is chosen, as being a river in Dio- 
mede’s territory in Apulia. 

406, 407. Tumnus continues his sarcastic vein: ‘ Then again, when he 
feigns to cower before my threats (ll. 348, 357), a rogue’s base trick, and 
by talk of fear adds venom to his charge.’ vel cum, the apodosis to this 
clause is omitted, but the omission is easily supplied by the reader, and is 
natural enough in a rhetorical speech. scelus, accus. in apposition to the 
sentence, as above l. 383. Some editors take artificis scelus as nom. = 
artifex scelestus, i.e. Drances himself. 

408. absiste moveri, ‘fear not ;’ adsiste=nolt. 

413. neque habet regressum, ‘cannot be repaired,’ lit. ‘ cannot retrace 
its steps.’ 

416. mihi, dat. ethicus: ‘I hold him happy above others in his toil, and 
noble in soul.’ laborum, gen. of respect or definition, like ¢teger vitae, 
etc. On animi, see note to x. 686. 

423. tempestas, ‘the storm has swept over all alike.’ 

425-427. ‘Many things have been bettered by time, and the changeful 
toil of chequered years: many men hath Fortune, with alternate visits, made 
sport of, and once more placed on solid ground.’ alterna revisens, lit. 
‘revisiting by turns, i.e. coming sometimes as good fortune, sometimes 
as bad. 

433. florentes aere, ‘gleaming with brass,’ lit. ‘blooming,’ repeated 
vii. 804. Lucret. also uses ovens of things glittering, e.g. iv. 450 florentia 
lumina flammis, i, goo flammatz flore coorto. 

436. adeo refers to ut, ‘so hated that.’ 

438-440. ‘I will boldly meet him though he show the valour of 
Achilles’ self, and don arms like his, the work of Vulcan’s hands.’ animis, 
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abl. of circumstance, ‘with courage.” praestet, ‘represent,’ i.e. prove 
himself a second Achilles. paria, sc. arms Achillis. 

442-444, ‘’Tis me alone Aeneas calls: Ipray he call me still—I pray 
that if this mean Heaven’s wrath, no Drances in my stead may pay the 
forfeit of death: or win the day, ifit mean brave deeds and glory.’ What- 
ever be the issue, says Turnus, he will abide it himself. shaec attracted to 
the gender of ira, as usual in Latin. vocet, luat, subj. in petitio obliqua 
after oro. 

447, nuntius, ‘news.’ 

450, totis campis, local ablative, ‘over all the plain.’ 

452. arrectae, here in a general sense, ‘aroused,’ ‘excited.’ 

453, manu, i.e. with gestures: fremit, ‘shout for,’ as vii. 460 arma 
amens fremit—a slightly extended use of the verb. 

454, mussant, ‘mutter,’ expresses the Lelpless state of doubt they 
are in. 

457. Padusa, one of the mouths of the Po. 

458. loquacia, ‘noisy,’ because of the cries of the swans. 

460. sedentes is emphatic: ‘sit still, and prate of peace.’ 

463. maniplos, the reading of some MSS., is preferred by Ribb. to 
maniplis to avoid four consecutive lines ending in -zs: perhaps a valid 
reason, as Virgil is particular in such matters. 

464. Messapus, nom. for vocative; cp. viii. 77 semper celebrabere donis, 
Corniger Hesperidum fluvius. Wor. A.P. 292 Vos, 0 Pompilius sanguis. 

467. iusso (=7d-s0), an old future form analogous to faxo (fac-so), 
recepso, etc. It seems to have been regarded as, if not a contraction from, 
at least equivalent in meaning to, 2 fut. zezssevo; cp. Seneca, Epist. 58 
(vi. 6. 4) dtcebant antiqui si iusso, zd est si iusscro. Hoc nolo mthi credas, 
sed eidem Vergilio: ‘Cetera, quae tusso, mecum manus inferat arma. 

468. tota urbe, ‘throughout the city,’ local abl. 

469. pater et, see Introd. p. xvii. 

471, 472. acceperit, subj. with causal qui: ‘blames himself for not 
having at once (ultro, sooner than he need) received Aeneas.’ urbi, the 
king and people being identified, as above l. 105. Mr. Storr appropriately 
compare’s Shakespeare’s application of the names ‘ France,’ ‘ England,’ to 
kings. 

473. praefodiunt, ‘ dig pits in front of the gates, ‘intrench.’ 

476. labor ultimus, ‘the tinal struggle.’ 

477. summas Palladis arces, the temple of Pallas was apparently in 
the citadel, like the Parthenon at Athens. 

480. On the hiatus tanti, oculos, see Introd. p. xviii. oculos deiecta, 
‘her eyes cast down,’ acc. after pass. part. in imitation of Greek: see on 
x. 133. 

487. iamque adeo, ‘yea even now;’ adeo serving as a particle of 
emphasis, as often. For rutilum, the reading Rutulum has better MS. 
support; but nothing is known of Rutulian breastplates, and rutilum is 
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more appropriate, as the brightness of Turnus’ armour is specially dwelt on 
by Virgil. The two words might easily be confused. thoraca indutus, 
for the constr. cp. 1. 480 above, and see note on x. 133. 

491. praecipit, ‘forestalls;’ cp. ]. 18 above. 

492-497. ‘As when a horse hath snapped his rein and fled the stall, re- 
joicing to be free; the open plain once gained, he makes for the herd of 
pastured mares; or wont of old to bathe in the well-known stream, darts 
forth and with head tossed high in air exulting neighs: his mane over neck 
and shoulder plays.’ Virgil follows closely a well-known simile of Homer 
(Os 8 bre ms orards immos, «.7.r. Il. vi. 506); the previous imitation of 
which by Ennius illustrates by contrast the superior finish of Virgil’s hexa- 
meter: 

Lt tum, stcut equus, qui de praesepibus factus 
Vincla suis magnis animts abrupit, et inde 
Lert sese campt per caerula laetaque prata 
Celso pectore, saepe tubam quassat simul altam, 
Spiritus ex anima calida spumas agit albas. 
(Ann. fragm. incert., cited Macrob. vi. 3: ll. 503-507). 


ille, a pleonastic use of the pronoun, to resume the subject of the sentence ; 
common in Virgil, e.g. i. 3 multum dalle et terris tactatus, etc. It adds 
vividness and emphasis to the expression. Iuxurians recalls, in meaning 
and rhythm, Homer’s «vd.dwr. 

501. defluxit, ‘lighted down;’ the word denotes ease and grace of 
movement. 

502. sui with fiducia, ‘if a brave man may justly confide in himself’ 

504. sola ire, the simple infinitive with the nominative is substituted 
for the acc. and infin., the ordinary construction after promitto; cp. iv. 306 
sperastt tacitus decedere. 

505. manu, see on 1. 453 above. 

508. The term decus Italiae, here applied to Camilla, may have influ- 
enced Dante’s selection of her name among those of the heroes of the 
Aeneid (Inferno i. 106) : 


Di quell? umile Ttalia fia salute, 
Per cut morio la vergine Cammilla, 
Lurialo e Niso e Turno di ferute. 


Mr. Myers, in the paper already cited (Introd. p. xii), infers that in 
Camilla, ‘whose name leapt first of all to Virgil’s lips as he spoke to 
Dante of their Italy in the underworld,’ we may perhaps trace ‘the poet’s 
own ideal and inward dream of womanhood.’ But, interesting as the 
picture of this warrior and huntress maiden unquestionably is, it is not to 
be compared in force or pathos with that of Dido: and if Virgil’s own ideal 
is not enshrined in the fourth Aeneid, still less is it to be found in the 
eleventh. 

509, 510. sed nunc, etc., ‘but now, since your soul is above all praise 


Z 
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> i.e. since I cannot hope to 


or thanks, let me share the task with you: 
repay you, let me at least share the danger. 

511-514. ‘ Aeneas, as I surely learn from rumour and our scouts’ report, 
has cunningly sent on his light-armed horse with orders to scour the plains; 
himself across the ridge along the lonely mountain heights is marching on. 
our town.’ fidem =‘ credence,’ ‘ proof.’ improbus denotes unscrupulons- 
ness of various kinds, the exact shade of meaning being determined by the 
particular context, e.g. ‘bold,’ ‘shameless,’ ‘fierce,’ ‘crafty,’ etc. The 
cunning and activity of an enemy seem naturally blameable. quaterent, 
petitio obliqua depending on the notion of command implied in praemisit. 
iugo superans, lit..‘ getting across (the hills) upon the ridge’ (local abl.). 

515, 516. ‘An ambush I am preparing in the sloping forest path, to 
beset the narrow passage with armed men.’ convexo, here merely 
‘sloping.’ The defile (fauces) is called bivias, as being a thoroughfare, 
with passage through in both directions: so dzvzo0 portae ix. 238. 

517. excipe, ‘meet,’ of a hostile encounter, as often. 

519. ducis et tu, etc., ‘do you too assume a general’s office,’ i.e. as 
well as myself: cp. 1. 510 above. 

522. valles, nom. sing., as in vii. 565, where there is a similar de- 
scription of a wooded gorge. 

525. aditus maligni, ‘scant approaches.’ malignus, ‘niggardly,’ often 
has the sense of ‘ narrow,’ ‘scanty,’ etc. 

526, 527. ‘ Above it, high upon the far hill-top, a table-land lies out of 
ken, a safe retreat.’ The que in each case (speculis summoque in vertice, 
planities tutique receptus) is explanatory. specula, properly a look- 
out post, here a hill-top. receptus, technically ‘a place of refuge and 
rallying for an army,’ here ‘a retreat’ in general. Con. prefers, against the 
MS. authority, the more accurate word vecessus: but receptus gives a 
sense sufficiently near to that required, and Virgil is apt to prefer unusual 
words or meanings when more obvious ones were ready to hand. 

529. instare iugis, ‘stand on the heights.’ 

530, 531. regione viarum,_‘ the line of path:’ regio (from 7ego) properly 
=a straight line. iniquis, ‘ treacherous,’ as being the scene of the ambush. 

537. iste, ‘of which I tell you. Wagner (Q. V. xix. 2) compares ix. 
139 zste dolor (quo me tangt cernitis); 428 nihil iste nec ausus (quem 
vultis tnterficere); xi. 165 sors ista (qua me afflictum videtis); x. 504 
spolia ista (guae vedetis). The connection with the 2nd person in such 
cases is, as Wagner points out, Zazlo obscurior: i.e. instead of implying 
‘that which belongs to you,’ it only implies ‘that which you see, know, 
feel to be the case.’ 

539. invidiam viresque is almost a hendiadys—“‘ hatred, and the power 
which caused it,’ i.e. ‘hatred of his haughty power.’ 

543. camilla and camzl/us denoted attendants at certain sacred rites. 
As camillus was generally supposed to be derived from an older casmilus, 
so Virgil here seems to imply that Camila is from an older Casmilla. 


« 
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Casmilus was the name of one of the Cabeiric gods worshipped at Samo- 
thrace; and the connexion of the word with cam//us may be a mere piece 
of archaeological fancy. 

547, 548. fugae medio, ‘hindering his flight.’ summis ripis, local 
abl., ‘ over the top of its banks.’ 

550, 551. omnia . . . sedit, ‘as he thought on every plan, at last he 
fixed suddenly on this.’ subito implies that his resolution was rapidly 
taken; vix, that it was taken with reluctance. 

553. cocto, ‘seasoned’ or ‘ hardened.’ 

554, 555. huic, a natural irregularity after telum. libro et silvestri 
subere, hendiadys, =‘ bark of forest cork-tree.’ abilem, proleptic, ‘so 
as to be easily wielded,’ ‘binds her neatly round the middle of the shaft’ 
(Con.). 

558, 559. tua prima, etc., ‘the first weapon she wields is there, as in 
supplication she flies from the foe through the air. tela, the spear to 
which she is tied is spoken of as a hunting-spear, and so appropriate to 
Diana. tenens, she is said to hold the spear to which she is fastened. 

562. sonuere undae, ‘loud roared the waters:’ a graphic poetical 
touch, emphasising the danger of her flight. The other interpretation 
“echoed with the hurtling of the spear’ would be a rather tasteless ex- 
aggeration. ' 

566. donum Triviae, ‘his offering to Trivia,’ the spear and the babe 
being dedicated to the goddess in accordance with his vow, 1. 557 above. 

568. ‘ Nor would his savage nature have suffered him to yield.’ feritate, 
ablative of cause. manus dare, properly ‘to surrender to an enemy,’ here 
poetically of yielding to the restraints of civilised life. 

569. ‘Among the shepherds’ lonely mountains he passed his life.’ et 
couples the sentence loosely with what precedes ‘and so.’ Some editors, 
less probably, take pastorum with aevum, ‘a shepherd’s life:’ et then 
joining pastorum and solis montibus as epithets of aevum. 

570, 571. horrentia lustra, ‘tangled lairs. mammis et lacte, hen- 
diadys: ‘with milk from the breast of a wild mare of the herd.’ 

573, 574. lit. ‘but when the child first planted her footsteps with the 
soles of her feet.’ vestigia, cognate accusative, like /udum ludere, etc. 
The whole phrase is highly artificial. 

576, 577. The tiger’s skin could not well serve as a headband (erinali 
auro): but Virgil means that it was her only ornament. 

579, 580. tereti, perhaps ‘shapely’ and so ‘well twisted,’ for which 
sense Con. cites Catull. lxiv. 65 teveti strophio lactantes vincta papillas. 
Ellis, however, ad Joc., citing Martial xiv. 66 to show that such breast-bands 
were sometimes made of leather, suggests that tevef¢ may = of smooth 
leather: so that possibly tereti habena=‘with smooth leather thong, 
agreeably to the original force of the word; see note to viii. 633. Stry- 
moniam, a constant epithet: see Ecl. i. 55, x. 59, G. ill. 345. 

587. acerbis, of premature death, as often; lit. ‘sour,’ ‘unripe.’ 

Z 2 
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5¢0. haec, Diana’s bows and arrows, which she hands to Opis. 

592. Tros Italusque, ‘Trojan and Italian alike.’ This virtually = Trojan 
or Italian: so that Servius’ note (séve cam Troianus interemertt sive aliguis 
de Aenacae auxtlizs) need not imply that he read Ztalwsve, which Con., 
against the MS. authority, prefers to Italusque. 

593. nube cava, ‘ enfolding cloud.’ 

594. tumulo, poetical dat. of recipient for the ordinary 2 tumalum. 
patriae reponam, ‘restore to her own land.’ 

595,596. levis delapsa, ‘speeding lightly down.’ insonuit, ‘hurtled;’ 
probably referring to the noise of her weapons. cireumdata corpus, for 
the constr. see note on x. 133 above. 

599. compositi.. . turmas, ‘arranged by number into troops,’ i.e. into 
troops of equal numbers. 

600. habenis, dative, ‘chafes against the tightened reins.’ 

601. obversus, more graphic than the v.1. conversus. ferreus, perhaps 
proleptic, ‘ far and wide the field bristles with the steel of the spears.’ 

606. protendunt longe, of spears in rest, projecting in front of man and 
horse : 


‘With hands drawn back, they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career’ (Con.). 


607. ‘ Hotter grows the onset of the men and the neighing of the steeds,’ 
a graphic metaphor to express the swift approach of cavalry. 

609. For the elision of que (hypermetric syllable) before exhortantur 
in the next line, see Introd. p. xix. 

612-617. ‘Forthwith Tyrrhenus and gallant Aconteus charge furiously 
(conixi) with lance in rest, and, first to fall, come thundering to the ground, 
crashing and shattering each horse’s breast: Aconteus from his \seat 
(exeussus), like lightning-bolt or heavy shot, is hurled afar, and scatters 
his life to the winds.’ 

619. reiiciunt parmas, ‘sling their bucklers behind them,’ i.e. to 
protect their backs in flight. 

622-623. mollia colla (sc. equorum), ‘bending’ or ‘limber necks,’ 
penitus with referuntur, ‘ flee far away.’ 

624 sqq. For this description of the alternate advance and retreat of 
successive waves cp. x. 289. scopulos superiacit unda, an inversion for 
scopulis superiacit undam; cp. soctos ctrcumtulit unda vi. 229. sinu, 
‘curling wave.’ 

630. ‘Twice, beaten back, they glance behind them, covering their 
backs with their shields.’ armis terga tegentes =reziczunt parmas, above 
1. 619. 

632. legit virum vir, ‘each picked out his man’ (for single combat) ; 
a poetical application of the old military phrase wir virum legit, of a 
particular kind of conscription (Liv. ix. 39. 3, x. 38. 7), in which 
individual soldiers chose other individuals in order to make up an army. 
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The expression is applied by Tacitus (Hist. i. 18) to Galba’s adoption of 
Piso more divi Augusti et exemplo militari quo vir virum legeret. 

641. armis, probably from arma, as iv. 11 guam forti pectore et armts, 
and not from arm, as Con. suggests. 

644. tantus in arma patet, ‘so vast a front he presents to the foe:’ 
i.e. he is so huge and stalwart that he does not fear to be wounded. 

645. transfixa, usually of the thing pierced, here of that which pierces ; 
a characteristic Virgilian variety of meaning: ‘ piercing through him bends 
him double with pain.’ 

648. Amazon, ‘like an Amazon.’ 

649, unum—pugnae, ‘one breast bared for fight:’ for the construction 
see note on x. 133. 

651. rapit, ‘ whirls.’ 

653. in tergum, ‘towards the rear.’ 

654. fugientia, ‘shot in flight ;’ see note to x. 418. 

660. pulsant, the river being frozen over. 

661. Martia, daughter of Mars. 

662. refert, returns from battle. 

665, 666. Cp. Il. xvi. 692 “Ev6a tiva mp&rov, riva 8 toraroy éfevapigas, 
MatpéxAes. Clytio patre, abl. absol.,=‘son of Clytius. apertum, 
“unguarded.” 

669. se in vulnere versat, ‘ writhes upon his wound.’ 

670. super, ‘over’ him, rather than ‘ besides.’ 

671. suffosso, ‘stabbed underneath.’ The MSS. favour ‘suffuso :’ but 
it is questionable whether it could=Zvolapso (Gossrau), and the technical 
meaning ‘ with swollen feet’ is absurd in the present context. 

678. ignotis, ‘strange,’ ‘ unaccustomed :’ he was a hunter rather than a 
soldier. 

680, 681. pugnatori with iuvenco, ‘torn from a wild (fighting) bull.’ 
Others connect it with eui,=ca7z pugnantz, ‘was his dress in war:’ but 
the strong phrase erepta, and Ornytus’ reputation as a hunter, are in favour 
of the first interpretation. caput ingens, etc., ‘his head is covered by a 
wolf’s huge gaping mouth, and jaws with their grinning teeth;’ i.e. a 
wolf's head is converted into a helmet, with the mouth serving as visor. 

682. sparus, according to Servius a resticum telum, as in the passage 
cited by him from Sall. Cat. xv. 3, where sfard, /anceae, and pracacutae 
sudes are contrasted with mltarta arma. A ‘pike’ perhaps suggests 
corresponding ideas, as a rude weapon. The word is obviously akin to- 
Engl. ‘spear,’ ‘spar,’ Germ. ‘Speer,’ ‘Sparren,’ and Ital, ‘sbarra’ (a bar, 
or rail). 

684. exceptum, ‘caught;’ neque enim, etc. then accounts for it—‘ for 
*tis easy when a line is turned to flight’ (and all is confusion). 

687, 688. vestra, i.e. of Orytus and his tribe, whom she supposes to 
have threatened to drive the Volscians before them like game. nomen, 
‘ glory.’ 
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692. sedentis, sc. egzo, ‘as he rode.’ 

695. gyro interior, Virgilian for eyo interiore, ‘ baffles him by wheeling 
inwards.’ As he pursues her in a circle, she wheels sharply round, gets 
behind him, and then strikes him down. 

698. securim congeminat, a bold variation for the ordinary cov- 
geminat ictum, ‘strikes again and again with massive axe.’ 

701. The Ligurians were proverbial for lying and deceit, which is as it 
were their life; whence fallere by a kind of mapa tpocdoxiay for vevere. 
Cp. Cie. Cluent. 26. 72 hoc stbz Statenus cognomen (Paetus) ex tmaginibus 
Aeliorum delegerat, ne, si se Ligurem fecisset, nationts magis quam generis 
uti cognomine videretur: i.e. Ligur and Paetus being two cognomina of 
the Aelia gens, the former would have seemed only too appropriate for 
such a scoundrel as Cicero is representing Staienus to be. 

702. pugnae, dat. after evadere, a poetical construction. 

705. quid tam egregium ? ‘A fine thing indeed!’ cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 
283 Unum (Quid tam magnum? addens) unum me surpite morti—i.e. 
‘surely it’s a small thing I ask.’ 

706. fugam, a concise expression for ‘means of escape.’ 

708. ‘Soon shall you know to whom vainglorious pride brings harm.’ 
Another reading /asdem is well supported. But fraudem is attested by 
Servius as the old reading, and makes better sense. 

711. pura, ‘blank’ or ‘unblazoned’=farma alba ix. 548. Camilla, not 
having been in battle before, has no device on her shield. 

715. vane, here ‘foolish,’ referring to his vain confidence in his 
stratagem: not ‘ false’ ‘ deceptive.’ 

716. patrias artes, ‘ your native guile;’ see above l. 7o1. 

718. ignea, ‘with fiery speed,’ as 1. 746 below; cp. Catull. lxiv. 341 
Flammea praevertet celeris vestigia cervae; Pind. Isthm. 8. 37 (of Achilles) 
xelpas “Apel 7’ évadiyxiov oreponaicl 7 akpav mobOy. 

719. She outstrips (transit) the horse, then faces it (adversa) and 
grasps the reins. 

721. The hawk is sacer ales as an augural bird; ‘whom anugurs 
love.’ 

728. incitat, (so most MSS.) is in sense preferable to zzzztczt (Con., 
Forb., Goss.). Ribbeck approves Heinsius’ conjecture zzcutzt; an im- 
provement, no doubt, upon 7z7zzczt, but unnecessary. The only reason for 
rejecting incitat is the close proximity of suseitat: but as in each word 
both accent and metrical ictus emphasise the vst syllable, no disagreeable 
repetition of sound is produced on reading the line ; and the case does not 
seem to call for either conjectural emendation or neglect of superior MS. 
authority. 

731. nomine quemque vocans; this description of Tarcho recalls 
Thucydides’ account of Nicias before the final sea-fight at Syracuse (vii. 
69. 2) adOis Tay Tpinpdpxew Eva ExacTov avexdda, TaTpdbey TE ErovopaCwr 
xat adtovs dvopacrt Kat pvdAjv—or Homer’s picture (Il. iv. 231 sqq.) of 
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Agamemnon encouraging his followers: the language being perhaps 
suggested by Agamemnon’s instruction to Menelaus in Il. x. 67: 

pbeyyeo 8 7 Kev inaba, Kal eypnyopOa avwx61, 

marpobev éx yevens dvopdtwy avdpa Exacroy, 

mavTas Kvdaivev. 

732. onumquam dolituri, ‘ hearts that will never feel.’ 

735. quo, ‘to what end,’ as ii. 150. 

736-740. ‘Quick you are for nightly feats of love, or when the crooked 
pipe proclaims some Bacchic dance, to stand waiting for the feast and cups 
upon the well-laden board—your joy and pleasure this !—till seers with 
favouring voice proclaim the rites, and fat burnt-offerings call you to the 
forest depths.’ exspectare depends upon segnes. All the best MSS. give 
exspectate, which would have to be taken as an ironical imperative— go 
and wait for the feast, instead of fighting.’ But the run of the lines is 
altogether against this version; and exsfectate is no doubt a scribe’s error 
for exspectare. curva tibia, apparently a pipe fitted with a hom bending 
upwards; cp. Ovid Met. iii. 533 adunco tibia cornu. dum nuntiet, final 
subjunctive, implying waiting for a particular purpose. 

741. moriturus, ‘ready to die,’ expresses his purpose, rather than the 
future event. et ipse, as well as his men. 

746-750. igneus, see above 1. 718. partes rimatur apertas, ‘ searches 
for an unguarded spot,’ the throat apparently being selected. vim viribus 
exit, ‘with strength avoids the blow.’ exit, poetical use of intrans. verb 
with acc., instead of prep. and case; cp. v. 438 ¢ela exit, G. ili. 499 fontes 
avertitur. vim and viribus =‘ violence’ and ‘strength’ respectively. 

751 sqq. From Homer, Il. xii. 200-207, volans alte being a translation 
of tYurerns. 

758. exemplum eventumque, ‘ prowess and success.’ 

761. ‘Then Arruns, doomed to fate, all cnnningly with poised spear keeps 
compassing swift Camilla’s path, unmarked by her (prior, lit. ‘ anticipating 
her’), and tries his readiest chance’ (of wounding her). fortunam =xa:pdy, 
cp. xli. 920 sortitus fortunam ocults. 

766, 767. Partly repeated from v. 441. improbus = ‘restless,’ ‘ untiring’ 
——‘ for ever brandishing his deadly spear.’ 

768. olim, at Troy. 

770, 771. quem pellis, etc., ‘who wore a cloth on which were brazen 
scales like feathers, and golden clasps.’ aénis squamis, descriptive ablative. 
For in plumam cp. vi. 42 excisum latus rupis in antrum. 

774. erat, the MSS. vary between erat and sonat, but the latter is 
probably due to a recollection of 1. 652 above. areus, why he should 
shoot with a Lycian horn-bow, and have a golden bow hanging from his 
back, is a difficulty. Con. suggests that avcws here=‘ quiver,’ an un- 
paralleled use. Probably the passage would have been altered on revision. 

775. chlamydem sinusque, hendiadys: ‘his saffron cloak with its 
rustling folds of linen.’ 
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777. ‘With broidered vest and trews of foreign garb.’ pictus tunicas, 
for the constr. see on x. 133. barbara, trousers were Oriental and despised 
by Romans: cp. Tacitus’ account (Hist. ii. 20) of Caecina giving offence in 
the Italian towns guod versicolori sagulo, bracas barbarum tegmen indutus, 
togatos alloqueretur. 

778-782. se ferret suggests ‘ display;’ ‘ to flaunt herself in golden spoil.’ 
The mixture of feminine with warlike motives is very happily touched in 
this description of Camilla. venatrix, ‘with a hunter’s keenness.’ caeca, 
‘blindly,’ i.e. careless of the danger; so incauta in the next clause. 

784. concitat, ‘brandishes:’ the weapon is not thrown till 1. 799. 

785 sqq. Apollo had a temple on Mt. Soracte, at which certain Faliscan 
families called Hirpii (Pliny vii. 2) or Hirpini (Varro apud Serv.) offered 
annual sacrifices, walking barefoot through burning embers. 

786-788. ‘Whom we above all men (primi) worship, in whose honour 
the heap of blazing pinewood burns, while we thy votaries, by faith up- 
borne, walk on thick-strewn embers through the very fire. pineus ardor 
acervo, a Virgilian inversion for pzzeo ardor acervo. miulta, ‘denotes the 
thoroughness of the ordeal’ (Con.). 

790. pulsae, ‘ defeated.’ ; 

792, 793. dum, concessive, ‘provided that. inglorius, because no 
honour (though no discredit) was to be won by killing a woman. 

796-798. ut... sterneret, ut videret are appositional to, or explana- 
tory of, the idea of ‘ gift’ implied in annuit, dedit; see above on 1. 152. 
patria alta, ‘his stately home.’ 

801-804. aurae, the ‘wind’ or ‘rush’ of the spear. exsertam, cp. 
1. 469 above. alte acta, ‘driven deep.’ 

809. ille, as x. 707, where see note. sequantur, subj. as denoting the 
purpose with which he flies. 

812, remulcens, a rare word, lit. ‘stroking back,’ here denotes the act 
of drawing back the tail and stroking the belly with it; ‘drooping his 
tail.’ 

815. contentus fuga, ‘contented to escape,’ without wishing to con- 
summate his victory. So Con. and*Forb. Others, less probably, transl. 
‘with eager flight,’ lit. ‘strained in flight.’ 

816. trahit, ‘pulls at’ (Con.), without succeeding in drawing it out. 

818. labuntur, of the drooping of her eyes. 

819. purpureus, ‘bright,’ with quondam. 

820. unam is almost an indefinite pronoun, ‘one of her companions ;’ 
common in Livy (not in Cicero) with partitive genitive, and from the time of 
Plautus and Terence in more colloquial Latin—e.g. Ter. And. i. 1. 91 
Jorte unam adspicio adulescentulam, where it is virtually an indefinite 
article, like its derivatives az, a0, etc. in modem Romance languages. 

821, 822. quicum, the older form of ablative, seen in guz-ppe, quin 
(quiz me), etc. Here it answers to fem. ablative. partiri, historic infinitive 
denoting custom. 
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823. hactenus .. . potui, ‘thus far have my powers lasted,’ i.e. my 
fighting is now over. 

826, succedat, petitio obliqua after mandata. 

828-830. non sponte fluens, ‘sinking perforce.’ toto . .. corpore, 
‘gradually frees herself from all her body,’ a poetical phrase to express the 
escape of the soul from the body: cp. iv. 703 degue sto corpore solvo ; 
Lucret. iii. 696 exsolvere sese Omnibus e nervis atque ossibus articulisque. 

833. crudescit, ‘yrows hotter.’ 

836. Triviae custos, ‘ Diana’s sentinel’ (Con.), i.e. Opis. iam dudum, 
‘all the while,’ ‘now for some time’—i. e. while all this was going on. 

_ 839. mulecatam (the MS. reading), =‘ beaten,’ ‘overborne,’ mzltatam 
(Forb., Gossr., etc.) = ‘punished.’ AZalco and mulcto (or multo) are 
originally parallel forms to which usage has attached different meanings: 
so e.g. guis, gud; 6s, 6in Greek. From English Mr. Storr cites ‘travail’ 
and ‘travel,’ ‘queen’ and ‘quean,’ ‘spirit’ and ‘sprite:’ and others will 
readily occur. 

843. desertae, ‘in solitude ;’ properly only of places, but desertae in 
dumis is by transference for desertis im damis. 

' 845, reliquit, ‘she hath not left you dishonoured’—having already 
(1. 591 above) provided for avenging Camilla. The vy. 1. redénquet would 
be easier: but reliquit has the best authority. 

854. fulgentem armis, many editors read /aetantem animis, on the 
authority of one MS., as being more appropriate. But as fulgentem 
armis makes perfectly good sense, it seems unnecessary to disregard 
the MSS. 

856, 857. periture, voc. for nom., as exspectate venis li. 283. Camillae 
praemia, ‘return for Camilla’s death.’ tune etiam, etc., ‘shall such as 
you (lit. ‘even you’) fall by Diana’s shafts?’ Opis grudges him the 
honour of such a death. 

860-862. ‘ And drew it at full stretch, till the curved tips met together, 
and with even hands she touched the arrow’s point with her left, and her 
breast with the bowstring and her right.’ coirent, the subj. expresses her 
purpose in drawing the bow. manibus aequis, i.e. one hand was drawn 
back as much as the other was stretched out. Cp. Homer’s description of 
drawing a bow so that the arrow-head comes up to the bow (and to the 
hand which holds it) :—’EA«e 8’ dp0d yAuvpidas te AaBay Kal vedpa Boca 
Nevpiy wey pale tédracer, rigw 5é oldypor (Il. iv. 123). 

864, una... que, ‘at the same time that.’ 

866. ignoto camporum in pulvere, by transference for zgvoto ix loco 
campt pulverulenti (Forb.). 

870. ‘And captains borne astray, and troops left all forlorn’—i.e. 
deprived of their disiecti duces. 

871. equis aversi, for egzz7s aversis. 

877. percussae pectora, ‘ beating their breasts:’ for the constr. see on 
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880. inimica turba, i.e. the Trojans. super, ‘falling upon them.’ 
882. tuta domorum, ‘the shelter of home;’ in these constructions the 

partitive notion often disappears, the neuter adj. merely expressing a 

quality : so i. 422 strata viarum =stratae viae. 

886. ‘Of those that keep the gate with their swords and those that rush 
upon them’—i.e. those who have got in repelling their friends who try to 
force a way in after them. 

888. urgente ruina, ‘as the rout presses on.’ 

889, 890. ‘Some with blind haste and loosened rein dash headlong on 
the gates and stubborn doors.’ duros obiice postes, an inversion for 
dura obitce postes. 

891. summo certamine, ‘with utmost zeal,’ as in v. 197 ollz certamine 
sujnmo Procumbunt. 

892. monstrat, ‘prompts.’ ut videre Camillam, ‘ following Camilla’s 
example,’ lit. ‘as they saw Camilla (hurling weapons).’ 

893. robore duro, abl. of quality with stipitibus. 

895. praecipites, ‘in headlong haste.’ primaeque, etc., ‘and long to 
be the first to die for their city’s walls.’ It would be possible to translate 
primae, ‘in the first rank,’ and pro moenibus, ‘on the front of the walls.’ 

896, 897. implet, ‘engrosses’ (Storr). mnuntius, ‘news.’ fert tu- 
multum, ‘tells of mighty uproar.’ 

904. apertos, ‘ unguarded.’ 

907. nec longis passibus, ‘no long space.’ The plural is used col- 
lectively, with an adjective denoting an attribute applicable only to the 
collective sense; cp. longos annos x. 549; Tib.i. 1. 2 Zt teneat culti tugera 
magna solt. inter se with absunt. 

911. adventum pedum, ‘the onward tramp of feet’ (Con.). 

912-914. ineant—tingat, ‘would fight . ... were not Phoebus to bathe ;’ 
vivid use of the present subj. for the ordinary zuzrent... timgeret. Cp. 
y. 325 spatia et st plura supersint, Transeat elapsus prior. 

915. moenia vallant, ‘entrench their lines,’ i.e. raise temporary works 
outside the city. 
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NOPESssLOw BOOK XI1T- 


TURNUS, now the only hope of the Rutulian cause, agrees to meet Aeneas 
in single fight ; Latinus, on the other hand, being willing to make a treaty 
and give Lavinia to Aeneas. The arrangements for the treaty are con- 
cluded, Aeneas and Latinus ratify it with an oath,.and the combat is about 
to begin (ll. 1-215): when the nymph Juturna, Turnus’ sister, instigated 
by Juno (1. 134-160), incites the wild Rutulians to. break the truce. A 
mélée ensues, in which Aeneas is wounded and retires: while Turnus, 
making no attempt, as Aeneas has done, to keep the peace, deals great 
havoc among the Trojans (ll. 216-332). Aeneas, miraculously healed by 
Venus, returns to the fight to seek Turnus; but Juturna, acting as her 
brother’s charioteer, evades his pursuit (ll. 333-499). After great slaughter 
on both sides (ll. 500-553), Aeneas threatens Laurentum itself (ll. 554-592): 
Amata commits suicide (1. 595): and Turnus, his better self and soldierly 
instincts reasserting themselves, rushes to save the city by claiming the 
combat with Aeneas (ll. 614-696). He has forfeited sympathy by his 
former vzolentia: but the spirit in which he at last resolves to meet his 
fate (Il. 665-695) compensates for much that has gone before. The re- 
mainder of the book (ll. 697-952) is occupied with the duel: Jupiter 
reconciling Juno to the fate of Turnus, and forbidding Juturna from further 
interference (il. 791-886). 

The frequency of supernatural intervention is a noticeable feature in this 
book (e.g. I. 222 sqq., 411, 468, 544, 784-787), due perhaps (as Con. 
remarks) to imitation of Iliad xix—xxii, where such interventions become 
more frequent as the story draws to its catastrophe. In the suicide of 
Amata (Il. 595 sqq.) we may trace the influence of Greek tragedy: while 
Juturna, like Camilla, is apparently Virgil’s own conception. 


1-4. infractos, ‘broken,’ as x. 731. promissa, see xi. 434-444. se 
signari oculis, ‘that all eyes are on him.’ ultro, ‘at once,’ without 
waiting to be entreated ; lit. ‘beyond’ what might be expected. 

5, ille anticipates and emphasises the substantive leo: see note on 
x. 707. 

6, 7. movet arma, the ordinary military expression for beginning war. 
comantes cervice toros, a variety for comas in torosa cervice, ‘tosses his 
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mane from his brawny neck;’ cp. Catull. Ixiii. 83 Rutilam ferox torosa 
cervice quate iubam, latronis, ‘hunter,’ so called because he besets the 
lion’s path like a ‘brigand’ or ‘robber’ (the ordinary meaning). 

ll. in Turno, ‘as far as Turnus is concerned;’ in this and similar 
phrases z# with abl. expresses the object in regard to which something 
takes place; cp. ii. 390 dolor an virtus, quis in hoste requirat. xe- 
tractent, ‘ withdraw, ‘retract,’ a rare use. 

13. patSr, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvii. concipe, ‘seal,’ a 
technical term for concluding treaties, administering oaths, etc. It. pro- 
perly denotes to ‘recite’ a certain formula which is repeated by others. 

16. crimen commune, ‘the charge against us all’ (i.e. of unfaithfulness 
and cowardice). 

19. animi, see on x. 686. 

23, nec non, etc., ‘Latinus too has gold and a heart to give it.’ For 
animus =‘ generosity’ cp. Cic. Q. F. i. 1.3. § 10 Allenus noster est, quum 
animo ac benevolentia, tum vero etiam tmitatione vivendt ; and the phrases 
magni animt, parvi animz, of liberal or mean persons respectively. 

25, 26. sine me, etc., ‘let me utter these hard sayings without disguise, 
and yourself lay this to heart.’ hauri, lit. ‘ drink in.’ 

28. canebant, often of prophecies, oracles, etc., which were frequently 
delivered in verse. ‘ That was the burden of gods and men alike.’ 


29. cognato sanguine, Turnus was the nephew of Amata, the wife of 


Latinus. 

31. generd, arma. The hiatus is justifled by the pause in sense; see 
Introd. p. xviii. i 

33. primus, ‘before all.’ 

34. bis, in the battles of Books X. and XI. urbe, abl. instrum., ‘ by our 
city.’ 

37. quo referor totiens, ‘whither am I drifting again and again?’ 
(Con.) He is bewildered by constant change of purpose. 

39. tollo, ‘stop.’ 

41,42. si... prodiderim, ‘if it be that I have betrayed’ (éav ws mpode- 
dmx). Latinus is afraid that he may have already sealed Turnus’ fate by 
thus resisting destiny. 

43. res bello varias, ‘the chances of war,’ poetical for res del/i varias. 

45. dividit, ‘ parts’ (from you). 

46. exsuperat, etc., ‘it prevails the more, and grows virulent beneath 
his healing touch.’ 

49. letumaue, etc., ‘let me barter life for fame,’ lit. ‘agree to death for 
fame.’ 

52, 53. ‘No goddess mo-her will be near him now to wrap his flight in 
mist with a woman's care while she hides herself in baffling shades.’ In 
the Iiiad Aphrodite hides Aeneas in a fold of her garment: Apollo 


rescues him in a cloud, as also does Poseidon. vanis, ‘ deceitful,’ not 
=< 
‘vain. 
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54. nova pugnae sorte, ‘the new turn of the battle,’ i.e. the approaching 
single combat between Aeneas and Turnus. 

55. moritura, ‘with death in view.’ The thought of suicide is in her 
mind, and this is her dying appeal. 

56. te, governed by oro, 1. 60. 

57. honos is sometimes explained as=‘ feeling for,’ on the analogy of 
gratia vii. 401. But such use of the word for a moral quality is un- 
exampled: and it is better to translate ‘if you care ought for Amata’s good 
name. 

61. isto, that contest you are bent upon. 

62, 63. simul, ‘with you.’ Inmina, ‘light of day; 
relinguere, and the Homeric Acimey pdos jedicvo. 

64-69. ‘Lavinia heard her mother’s voice, her glowing cheeks bedewed 
with tears: deep crimson blushes set her all aflame and mantled o’er her 
burning face. As when some hand hath sullied Indian ivory with bloodred 
stain, or when white lilies blent with many a rose seem red: such hues the 
maiden’s face displayed.’ perfusa genas, for the constr. see on x. 133. 
ebir, aut, see Introd. p. xvii. 

72-74. ‘Let no tears, O mother mine, nor such ill omen attend me to 
the battle’s stubborn fray; for Turnus is not free to put off his death.’ 

78. non, for zz, poetical usage. 

80. coniunx, predicate, ‘as wife.’ 

82. ante ora, ‘ before his face.’ 

83. Orithyia, the wife of Boreas, the north wind, who was the father of 
the royal horses of Troy. The connexion between Pilumnus and Orithyia 
is probably a mere invention of Virgil’s. 

84, anteirent, subj. after consecutive qui—‘to surpass the whiteness of 
the snow, the swiftness of the wind.’ 

85, 86. ‘ Around them stand the busy grooms patting with hollow palms 
their sounding chests and combing the mane upon their necks.’ plausa, 
struck so asto give a sound. cavis suggests the hollow sound made by 
the hand. 

87. squalentem, ‘rough.’ orichalco, ‘yellow copper’ or ‘brass,’ the 
dpetyadkos of Hesiod and the Homeric hymns. The Latins, from a false 
etymology, often spelt it aurichalcum, and consequently conceived it to be a 
mixture of gold and brass: this spelling being required e. g. by the metre in 
Plaut. Mil. Gl. iii. 1. 66, Pseud. ii. 3. 21. Virgil here, and Horace (A. P. 
202) restore the right spelling, but retain the short antepenultimate 
(orichalcum) which the Plautine passages exhibit, as might be expected in 
an unaccented syllable of so long a word. albo, lit. ‘ pale.’ 

88. aptat habendo, ‘fits for wear.’ 

89. ensemqueé, an imitation of Homeric rhythm: see Introd. p. xvii. 
cornua, two projections in a helmet, in which the crest was fixed: ‘the 
sockets of his crimson crest.’ 

90. ipse, ‘ with his own hand.’ 


? cp. iv. 452 Jucem 
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92. colvmnae, another reading is co/wmna. The former is best sup- 
ported: if the latter were right, it would be an instance of Virgil's excep- 
tional use of the ablative, like Aaevet pede pes X. 361, where see note. 

94, trementem, proleptic, ‘shook it till it quivered”’ 

96. maximus Actor, sc. av/va gessit. 

97, da sternere, poetical use of infin., like co/é dedét ili. 77. 

100, vibratos, ete., ‘curled with hot iron and reeking with myrrh’ 
Cp. Cicero's taunt of the consul Gabinius (Sest. viii. 18) wzguentis afluens, 
calamistvata coma; and the Puritan description of King Charles I in 
Macaulay's ballad of ‘Naseby;’ 

‘And the Man of blood was there, with his long essencéd hair, 
And Astley and Sir Marmaduke and Rupert of the Rhine.’ 

101, 102, ‘Such madness sways him; his features all ablaze shcot 
sparks; fire flashes from his eager eyes.’ 

108. prima in proelia, ‘to begin the fight.’ 

104-106, Repeated almost verdatin: from G. iil. 232-234. irasci in 
cornua, ‘throw his wrath into his horns,’ a picturesque phrase imitated 
from Eur, Bacch, 742 els eépas Cupovmevor. sparsa, etc., ‘scatters the sand 
in prelude to the fight.’ 

107. maternis armis, the arms given him by his mother Venus, and 
made by Vulcan, as described in Bk. VIII. 

108, acuit Martem, ‘kindles his martial spirit,’ lit. “sharpens the edge 
of;' cp. acter? gras 1. 590 below. Virgil is perhaps thinking of Homer’s 
eyelponev dedy “Apna IL. ii, 440. 

118. foocos, ‘ braziers’ to hold the fire for the altars. 

120, The MSS, have vefe?é 70: but most-editors accept the testimony 
of Servius for limo, the ‘apron’ worn by sacrificing priests; so called, 
according to Servius, from its ‘waving’ purple border (ima purpura). 
No custom of wearing linen is recorded that would justify the MS. reading. 
tempora vincti, see on x. 133. 

121. pilata, ‘armed with s¢/a’ (javelins), the characteristic Roman 
Weapon: a rare term, only one other passage (Mart. x. 482 fz/ata cohors) 
being quoted for its use. It might also mean ‘in close column,’ as Servius 
shows by quotations: but the first meaning appears to be more appro- 
priate, 

129. spatia, the ‘ground’ marked out for each body of men. 

131, studio, ‘in their eagerness.’ effusae, sc. domzbus. 

184. ‘The Alban mount, about fourteen miles south of Rome, was after- 
wards the scene of the Feriae Latinae. 

189, Conington thinks that Virgil makes Juturna ‘a presiding nymph of 
lakes and rivers generally:’ but the words stagnis quae fluminibusque 
praesidet are only a poetical description of a water-nymph, like decus 
fluviorum below, |. 142. There was a lake of Juturna near the Fons Mu- 
mie? (vii t50): and Ovid (Fast. i, 463) implies that there was some pool 
or water in Rome sacred to Juturna—Ze guogue lux eadem, Turni sorer, 
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aede rvecepit, Hic ubi Virginea Campus obitur agua. The similarity of 
names may have led Virgil to represent her as sister of Turnus; and Ovid 
would naturally accept this on his.authority. 

142-145. decus fluviorum, ‘pride of all streams.’ ut, ‘how.’ in- 
gratum, ‘thankless’—i.e. to those who have entered it. Juno implies 
that the favours of Jupiter are ddwpa 5Hpa, 

148. cedere res, ‘ that success should attend.’ 

152. praesentius, ‘more effectual.’ 

155. honestum, ‘comely,’ as x. 133. ; 

158. conceptumque excute foedus, ‘mar the treaty they have made:’ 
on conceptum, see |. 13 above. 

161-164. The plural nom. reges has no verb, being immediately sub- 
divided into two singular nominatives, each with its own verb; cp. xi. 261. 
The idiom is as old as Homer, e. g. Od. xii. 73-101 Of 5€ Svw oxdmedoi, 6 
pev ovpavoy edpwv txave, «.7.A.... Tov 8 Erepov oxdmedov, x.7.A. Transl. : 
“And now the chiefs came forth, Latinus of majestic frame on four-horse 
chariot borne, his gleaming brows girt by twelve golden rays, emblem of 
his ancestor the Sun; Turnus with two snow-white steeds.’ solis avi need 
not be inconsistent with vii. 47 sqq. (where Latinus is son of Faunus the 
son of Picus, and great-grandson of Saturn): for Circe, daughter of the 
Sun, was fabled to have been in love with Picus (see note to vii. 189), and 
Faunus may have been represented as their offspring. The Sun would 
then be Latinus’ great-grandfather on the mother’s side, Saturn on the 
father’s. 

165. crispans, ‘brandishing,’ here denotes the mere carrying in the 
hand; cp. i. 313, from which this line is repeated. 

172-175. ‘They turned their faces to the rising sun, and strewed salt 
barley cakes, scoring with the steel the victims’ foreheads, and pouring 
libations on the altar.’ For conversi ad solem cp. viii. 68, and Soph. 
O. C. 477 Xods xéac0at oravra mpds mpwTny ~w, For the constr. conversi 
lumina see on x. 133. fruges, etc.: it was customary at sacrifices to 
scatter salt meal on the victim’s head, then cut a tuft of hair from the brow, 
and throw it into the fire. pateris altaria libant, a Virgilian variety for 
pateras libant in altarta. 

179, 180. iam melior, ‘more favourable now’ (than heretofore). tor- 
ques, ‘ guidest,’ as iv. 269 caelum et terras qui numine torquet. 

181, 182. ‘ Ye springs, too, and floods I call, ye powers of heaven aboye, 
whate’er ye be, and every god that haunts the dark-blue sea.’ fontesqué, 
for the metre see Introd. p. xvii. religio, abstract for concrete, here 
denotes an object of reverence. Cp. Agamemnon’s appeal (Il. iii. 276 sqq.) 
to Zeus, the Sun, Rivers, Earth, and the powers below. 

183. ‘If haply victory shall pass to Turnus.’ 

187. nostrum is predicate: ‘if Victory wills the day to be ours.’ Mar- 
tem, ‘ fortune of war,’ as in the phrase aeguo Marte pugnatum est. 

192-194, ‘ My gods, my worship will I bring; let sire Latinus still hold 
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sway, still bear his ancient rule: the sons of Troy shall build me a town, 
and fair Lavinia grace it with her name.’ 

198-200. genus duplex, Phoebus and Diana.. Ianus presided over 
treaties. sacraria, ‘the shrine of grim Dis,’ i.e. his abode or realms: cp. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 246, where Jupiter calls heaven Arcem: hanc aeternant, 
mentis sacraria nostrae, sancit, ‘enforces by his bolt;’ i.e. by striking 
down perjurers. 

201. medios ignes et numina, ‘the fires and gods between us:’ 
Aeneas and Latinus stand on different sides of the altar, at which the gods 
were supposed to be present. 

203-205. ‘No force shall make me change my purpose, though it 
plunge earth in sea, in a whirl of deluge, and blend heaven with hell.’ 
volentem, Jit. ‘of my own will,’ éxdv7a. miscens, lit. ‘mixing them 
(tellurem, undas) with deluge.’ 

206. ut, ‘as surely as.’ The following passage is imitated from Aga- 
memnon’s well-known oath in Il. i. 234 foll. vat ud 768¢€ oxAmtpov, TO pev 
ovmote PuAAa Kal dCous Svcet, etc. 

209. posuit, ‘has lost.’ ferro, instrumental abl. 

211. gestare, poetical infin. after dedit. 

214, in flammam, ‘over the flames,’ as xi. 199. 

216-218. iamdudum, ‘all the while,—i.e. while these preparations 
were being made. tum magis, sc. mscentwr; ‘the more so, when on 
nearer view they see them ill-matched in strength.’ non viribus aequis 
seems rightly explained by Wagner as ablat. of quality =wiribus cmpares : 
though the omission of the object after cernunt makes the expression 
harsh and obscure. 

219. adiuvat, ‘aids the feeling,’ adds to their excitement. 

221, tabentes, ‘ wasted,’ is adopted by most editors, pudbentes, the read- 
ing of the majority of MSS., having no meaning here. 

224, formam assimulata, see on x. 133. A Camers, king of Amyclae, 
is mentioned in x. 562. 

227. haud nescia rerum, ‘knowing well her task.’ 

229. talibus, ‘such as we are,’ i.e. their equals in strength. 

230, numerone, etc., ‘is it in numbers or in strength that we are un- 
equal to them ?’ 

231, 232. omnes is predicate. ‘See! these Trojans and Arcadians are 
all their force—these, and yon men of fate, Etruria foe to Turnus.’ fatales> 
an ironical allusion to the oracle which bade the Etruscans choose a 
foreign chief (vii. 502); which oracle, Juturna implies, will be a false 
guide. The Etruscans hated Turnus for sheltering their tyrant Mezentius — 
(vili. 493). 

233. ‘Scarce have we a foe (for each), did we meet them with half our 
force.’ alterni, lit. ‘every other man of us.’ habemus denotes a fact, 
the proportion between the two armies; congrediamuy, the contingency 
of a battle. 
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235. vivusque per ora feretur, ‘shall live in the mouths of men,’ an 
expression imitated from Ennius’ epitaph on himself, volito vivus per ora 
virum. 

242, 243. precantur infectum, ‘pray the truce had ne’er been made:’ 
cp. for construction x. 503 magno cum optaverit emptum Intactum Pallanta. 
infectum is a negative, not a privative word: its meaning therefore is ‘not 
done,’ rather than ‘ undone’ in the sense of cancelled. 

245-250. ‘To this Juturna added yet a sharper spur, and sent in heaven 
a sign, most potent of all that wrought with cheating omen on Italian 
‘hearts. Jove’s golden bird aloft (volans) in the ruddy sky was chasing 
river-fowl and all the feathered crew in noisy crowd: when suddenly he 
swooped upon the stream, and gripped a lordly swan with his rapacious 
claws.’ litoreas aves are swans: cp. the original in Homer, II. xv. 690 
°"AAN Hor dpvidav merenvav aierds aiOwv “EOvos épopyadrar rotapoyv mapa 
Bookopevawy, and Aen. i. 393 sqq. The cycnus excellens betokens Turnus. 

252. convertunt clamore fugam, ‘ wheel screaming round ;’ lit. ‘turn 
back their flight.’ 

255. defecit, ‘gave way,’ ‘failed.’ 

256. fluvio, poetical dat. of recipient instead of prep. and case. 

258. expediunt manus, ‘make ready their hands’ (for fight); cp. 
arma expedient iv. 592, and Sall. Jug. 105. 4 igttur se quisque expedire, 
arma atque tela temptare, intendere. 

259-261. hoc erat, like Gk. #v dpa, referring back to the time of prayer; 
‘this was the omen I prayed for.’ accipio, sc. omen. improbus, 
‘rapacious,’ as above 1. 250: Aeneas being the eagle. 

263. penitus profundo, ‘far away over the deep’ (abl.). 

267-269. sonitum, etc., ‘the whirring cornel hurtled through the air, 
nor missed its mark. No sooner done, than rose a mighty cry: confused 
was all the crowd, and hearts grew hot with wild alarm.’ cunei, properly 
of the blocks of seats in a theatre, so called from their wedge-like shape ; 
here of the rows of spectators. 

270-272. ut forte, ws ervxev, ‘as haply stood.’ una tot, pla modAods, 
cep. Aesch. Ag. 1455 "Iw, id) mapavous ‘EAéva Mia tds moddds, Tas wavy ToAAAs 
Wuxds dAéaao’ bd Tpoia. 

273-276. ‘One of these, a handsome youth in glittering arms, the spear 
struck full in the waist, where the belt rubs against the belly and the buckle 
grips its meeting edges; right through his side it passed, and stretched him 
on the yellow sand.’ horum unum takes up the construction of hasta 
volans, interrupted by another sentence. sutilis probably denotes a leather 
belt with metal plates stitched to it. laterum iuncturas, according to 
Con., are ‘the ribs,’ which the belt ‘clasps:’ but more probably they 
denote the edges of the belt itself. Virgil has in mind Iliad iv. 132, where 
Athene directs Pandarus’ arrow aimed at Menelaus, 50 (worijpos dxijes 
Xpboeror civexoyv xal Simddos HvTEeTO Owpygé. unum... transadigit costas, 
accusative of whole and part; see on x. 699. 

Aa 
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279-280. caeci, ‘blindly.’ hinc ... inundant, ‘on the other side 
comes a deluge of Trojans,’ etc. 

283-285. diripuere, ‘they have stripped the altars,’ i.e. of the charred 
brands and fire for extempore weapons. ferreus imber is from Ennius: 
cp. Milton, ‘Par. Lost,’ iii. 324 ‘sharp sleet of arrowy showers,’ and Gray, 
‘The Fatal Sisters,’ stanza I: 

‘Now the Storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare,) 
Tron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air.’ 
craterasque, ‘ bowls and braziers are carried away, i. e. by persons retiring 
from the battle. 

286. pulsatos, ‘outraged,’ lit. ‘beaten.’ infecto foedere, abl. absol., 
‘the truce unmade.’ divos, the images of the gods. 

288. subiiciunt, lit. ‘throw upwards.’ 

289. regem, ‘a “Lars,” or petty prince of Etruria’ (Kenn.). 

291-293. ‘Startles by riding at him (equo, abl. instr.): back springs 
Aulestes, and stumbles, poor man, on the altars behind, falling upon his 
head and shoulders.’ 

294. trabali, ‘vast as a beam’ and so ‘ponderous:’ cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 7 
‘the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ 

295. altus equo, ‘high on horseback.’ 

296. ‘He has it now: a better victim this for the mighty gods.’ habet! 
or hoc habet! was the exclamation over a gladiator wounded to death ; cp. 
Ter. And, i. 1. 56 certe captus est; habet ! 

300. occupat os flammis, ‘ dashes the flame into his face :’ occupare, 
lit. ‘to seize beforehand,’ denotes the rapidity of the action. 

301. super ‘pressing upon him.’ 

305. pastorem primaque, etc., the two facts are not really coordinate, 
but are stated as if they were for the sake of variety—a not uncommon 
Virgilian usage, see note to x. 734. 

309, 310. These lines are repeated from x. 745, 746, where see note. 

311. inermem, ‘unarmed,’ to show his peaceful intention. 

316. faxo, old future perfect formation, like vecepso, etc., with the 
meaning of the simple future. 

817. haec sacra, the solemnities of the truce, by which Turnus was 
bound to fight Aeneas: ‘these rites have now made Turnus mine.’ 

319-322. ‘Lo! on the chief (viro, dative) a whizzing shaft came flying— 
sped by what hand, who drove it whirling home, no man could tell; 
what chance it was or hand divine, that gave such glory to Rutulians.’ 
turbine, of the ‘rush’ of a missile, cp. xi. 284 guo turbine torqueat 
hastam. 

322. pressa est, ‘is concealed.’ insignis with facti. 

327. molitur, ‘takes the reins in hand.’ The word is found with accus. 
of the instrument handled (fulmina G. i. 329, bipennem G. iv. 321, 
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zgnem Aen. x. 131), the material work produced (arcem i. 424, muros 
ili. 133, classem ib. 6), or the effect produced (cter vi. 427, viam x. 477, 
letum xii. 852); the prevailing notion being that of Jabour or difficulty. 

330. raptas ingerit, ‘snatches up and pours spear after spear upon the 
flying foe:’ repeated from ix. 764. The spears must be lying at his feet 
in the chariot. 

331-336. ‘As when at furious speed along cold Hebrus’ stream the 
bloody War God clashes his shield and, kindling strife, lets loose his 
maddened steeds: they on the open plain outstrip the winds, while Thrace 
to its utmost bound groans beneath their trampling feet; around move 
gloomy-browed Affright, and Wrath, and Guile, the god’s attendant train.’ 
increpat, several MSS. give zztonat, but zucrepat is strongly supported by 
Sil. Ital. xii. 684 (of Hannibal) clépeogue tremendum Increpat, atque armis 
tmitatur mumura caeli, The attendants of Mars are suggested by Iliad iv. 
44 Acipis 7 75e BSBos wal”Epis dporoy pepavia,”Apeos avdpopdvaco kacvyyvyTy 
érapn Te. 

338. miserabile, better with insultans than with caesis. 

344, 345. paribus armis, the two brothers being equipped alike. con- 
ferre and praevertere, poetical infin. of purpose after the previous clause. 
Con., less probably, makes them depend on paribus, ‘arms equally fitted 
for fighting on foot or horseback.’ 

351, 352. ‘Tydides paid him another price for his daring deed; and 
now he looks no longer for Achilles’ steeds.’ alio pretio, i.e. death. 

854. inane, as subst., Lucretian word, = ‘space.’ 

857. dextrae, etc., ‘wrenched the sword from his hand and dyed its 
bright blade deep in his throat.’ 

363. Chloreaqué, see Introd. p. xviii. 

364, 365. sternacis ‘restive,’ ‘apt to throw;’ cp. ‘cap-ax,’ ‘vor-ax, 
etc. Edoni, ‘Thracian’ (a tribe on the Strymon). 

870. adverso curru, ‘as the chariot drives against the wind.’ 

371, 372. animis frementem, ‘shouting in his pride.’ spumantia 
frenis, ‘foaming at the bit.’ 

374-376. iugis for zzgo, as G.ili. 57. retectum, ‘exposed.’ degustat, 
‘ grazes,’ lit. ‘tastes;’ cp. Iliad iv. 139 ’Axpérarov 5 dp’ diards énéypaye 
xpoa pwrds, 

379. rota et axis hendiadys, ‘the wheel with onward speeding axle.’ 

382. harenae, ‘on the sand,’ lit. ‘to the sand,’ dative of recipient used 
poetically instead of local abl., like foto provectus corpore terrae xi. 87. 
See also note on xii. 256. Some MSS. give harena; but havenae is 
confirmed by Servius. 

386. ‘Supporting each other step with a long spear.’ alternos, i.e. of 
the wounded leg. gressus, cognate accus.; cp. Sil. Ital. vi. 79 /apsantes 
Sultum truncata cuspide gressus. 

887. infracta, the shaft is broken and the head of the arrow fixed 
in the wound. 

Aa 2 
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388. ‘And bids them use the speediest remedy,’ lit. ‘way for help’ 
(dative). 

889. secent, subj. in petztio obligua after poscit. 

391, 392. Iapyx Iasides, the names suggest the healing art (idoyar). 

394. dabat, ‘offered,’ as Gk. édi5ov. 

395-397. ‘But he, to postpone the fate of a dying parent, preferred to 
learn the virtues of herbs and the healing craft, and to practise in obscurity 
a silent art.’ depositi, according to Servius, because dying men were laid 
upon the ground before the door, in hope of some passer-by being able to 
do something for them: cp. Ov. ex Pont. ii. 2. 45 Zam prope depositus, 
certe tam frigidus, aeger Servatus per te, st modo server, ero; Cic. Verr. 
ii. 1. 2 déague mihi videor magnam et maxime aegram et prope depositam 
reipublicae partem suscepisse. mutas, as opposed to augurium citharam- 
que; so Cicero (De Or. iii. 7. 26) calls sculpture and painting mufae 
artes in contrast to oratory. 

400-404. ille anticipates senior; see on x. 198. ‘ He, the aged leech, 
with dress girt up and twisted back in doctor-fashion.’ Paeonittm (Maw- 
mov) is trisyllable. trepidat and sollicitat well express the busy activity 
of old Tapis. 

405-410. ‘No happy chance directs his hand; no aid his patron god 
bestows: louder and louder on the plain swells up the savage din, and 
nearer comes the ill. E’en now they see the air all thick with dust; horse- 
men ride up, and spears rain thick amid the camp; and dismal rings the 
shout of men that fight and fall in stubborn fray.’ pulvere stare, lit. 
‘stand fixed with dust,’ i.e. is a mass of dust: cp. vi. 300, stant lumina ~ 
jiamma, ‘are one mass of flame.’ 

412, 413. dictamnum, ‘dittany ;’ mentioned by Arist. H. A. ix. 6. 1 
as a herb sought by wounded goats in Crete. puberibus, etc., ‘a plant 
with growth of downy leaves and bright and purple flower.’ 

416. faciem circumdata, see on x. 133. 

417. hoe, etc., ‘with this she tinges water poured out in a bright caldron.’ 

419. ambrosia (the ‘immortal’ plant), and panacea (the ‘all-healing’), 
two legendary herbs variously identified in after-times. 

422. quippe, ‘in very truth.’ doldr, see Introd. p. xviii. 

424. novae rediere in pristina, ‘ returned afresh as before’ (lit. to its 
former state). 

425. properate, ‘bring quickly.’ 

427-429. arte magistra, ‘my master-skill,’ as viii. 442. maior, i.e. 
guam ego; ‘Some higher power, some god, is working here.’ 

430. incluserat, ‘at once encased ;’ cp. viii. 219. 

432-434. habilis, ‘fitted to. armis, from arma; ‘he clasps Ascanius 
in his mailed embrace;’ cp. Tac. Hist. i. 36. 2 ut qguemque affluentium 
militum aspexerant, prensare manibus, complecti armis. oscula, ‘lips,’ 
as i. 356. 

435-487. verum, ‘real,’ ‘honest’ toil, as opposed to that which ‘ beats 
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the air.’ defensum dabit, ‘shall defend you well,’ = defender: cp. i. 63 
laxas dare = laxare, ix. 323, vasta dare = vastare. Similar expressions are 
common in Plautus or Terence, dave having the sense of ‘make’ or ‘ cause.’ 
inter praemia, ‘amid rewards,’ i.e. where they are to be found: ‘ where 
high guerdons may be won’ (Storr). 

439. sis, indirect jussive subj. 

443, 444. Antheusque, see Introd. p. xvii. caeco pulvere, ‘blinding 
dust ;” cp. iii. 203 caeca caligine. 

445. excita, ‘wakened, ‘aroused.’ 

450-455. ‘He flies, hurrying his dark lines upon the open plain. As 
when a storm bursts forth, and clouds sweep landward o’er the deep ; the 
hapless rustics quake with fear, afar foreboding ill: ’twill root up trees, 
and lay the corn, and make the land a waste: before it fly the winds and 
waft its roaring to the shore.’ atrum, of the distant appearance of the 
host: cp. Hom. Il. iv. 281 Anjioy és médAepov mumival kvvto padayyes 
Kvudvea. sidere, ‘storm,’ a sense derived from that of ‘weather:’ see 
on xi. 269. 

456. Rhoeteius, i.e. ‘ Trojan,’ Rhoeteum being a promontory near Troy. 

457. cuneis coactis, ‘forming wedge-like columns.’ 

458. gravem, ‘huge.’ 

464. morti, poetical dative of the recipient, for ad mortem: cp. xil. 256 
prowecit fluvio, x. 555 deturbat terrae. 

465. pede aequo, ‘foot to foot.’ congressos is aorist = ‘those who 
meet him,’ and there is virtually no tense distinction between it and 
ferentes; the two (as Mr. Storr points out) being = nec comminus 
mec eminus pugnantes. 

468. virago, ‘warlike maid:’ used of Pallas by Ovid (del/¢ metuenda 
virago Met. ii. 765), and Statius (reg2a dellorum virago Silv. iv. 5. 23) ; 
of Diana by Seneca (Hippol. 54); and of a strong serving-maid by Plautus 
(Mere. ii. 3. 78 ego emero matri tuae Ancillam viraginem aliquam), 

469, 470. media inter lora, ‘between the reins,’ which are passed 
round his body. temone, for the whole chariot: Metiscus would be 
flung out to the side or behind, not, as Con. seems to think, on the ole 
between the horses. 

475-477. nidis, ‘nestlings;’ G. i. 414. stagna, ‘tanks,’ or ‘fishponds’ 
about large country houses: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 15. 2-4 undzque latius Extenta 
visentur Lucrino Stagnalacu. This description of the swallow is apparently 
original. 

481. ‘Nor less did Aeneas track each winding tur to meet him.’ 

484, temptavit, ‘tried to match.’ Aeneas is on foot. 

489. levis cursu, ‘light-speeding.’ 

491. ‘ Aeneas stopped, and crouched behind his shield:’ see on x, 412. 

493. tulit, ‘struck.’ 

494-495. subactus, ‘goaded by their treachery.’ diversos, ‘away 


from him.’ 
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501. aequore toto, ‘over all the plain;’ abl. of extension, common with 
totus. 

505-508. ‘Rutulian Sucro met Aeneas—that fight first checked the 
Trojan onset—but stayed him not for long: for Aeneas caught him on the 
side, and drove the cruel sword through the ribs that fenced his breast, 
the quickest road of death.’ loco statuit, = ‘made to stop where they 
were ;’ cp. stare loco G. iii. 84. transadigit with double accus., like 
transportare. et crates pectoris explains costas. 

513, 514. ille, Aeneas. nomen and genus are in loose apposition to 
Oniten : ‘one of Echion’s line, from Peridia’s womb.’ 

516. fratres, apparently Clarus and Themon, mentioned x. 126. Lycia 
was ‘ Apollo’s own domain’ in virtue of his temple at Patara. 

519, 520. ars, the fisherman’s craft. potentum, ‘the great,’ rav 
dwvarav. munera, ‘the duties,’ i.e. ‘the life of the great,’ is rather better 
supported than the other reading, /zmzna, ‘the thresholds of the great ;’ 
but both would make good sense. 

522. virgulta sonantia lauro, ‘thickets of rustling laurel,’ lit. 
‘rustling with laurel,’ a Virgilian variety of expression for wirgulta 
sonantia laure. 

525. iter, cognate accus.; ‘each marking out its path of ruin.’ 

527. ‘Wrath boils and seethes within; breasts burst with rage, that 
cannot yield; and all their might goes forth into each blow.’ The metaphor 
is from water boiling up in a closed vessel; the language being suggested 
by Lucr. iii. 297 (of angry lions) Pectora qui fremitu rumpunt plerumque 
gementes, Nec capere trarum fiuctus in pectore possunt. 

529-531. sonantem, ‘ vaunting,’ lit. ‘sounding forth’ the names of; cp. 
Sil. It. ii. 491% primague sonant te voce minores. It need not be supposed 
that Murranus is actually ‘reciting his genealogy on the field of battle:’ 
but only that his habit was to boast of his ancestry. Servius’ explanation, 
that Murranus’ name ‘recalled’ those of his ancestors, seems improbable. 
scopulo is explained by atque, etc.—‘ with a very rock, a huge stone 


jlung with force.’ For turbine = the ‘whirling’ of a weapon, cp. xi. 284, 


xity, 320: 

552-534. ‘As he lay neath reins and yoke the wheels rolled him along 
ane ground ; above him sped with rapid tramp, and trod him down, the 
hoofs of the horses, unmindful of their lord.” nec memorum may = ef 
eliam ipwmemorum; but Wagner is perhaps right in classing it with xec 
opinatus = 70% opinatus, and nec ullus = nullus; cp. Ciris 270 Cud Parcae 
tribuere nee Ullo vulnere laedi (Q. V. xxxii. 12). 

535-536- ‘Turnus met Hyllus charging on in overwhelming pride, and 
launched 4) Shaft at his temples gold-encased: right through his helmet 
passed the| spear and in his brain stood fast.’ aurata, because he wore 


a gilded helmet. 
539. Cuipencus was the Sabine title for a priest of Hercules; hence 
disui. (| 
4 


\ 
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541. aerei, dissyllable by synizesis. 

546, 547. ‘Here didst thou find the goal of death; ’neath Ida was thy 
lofty home: thy lofty home in far Lymesus, on Laurentian soil thy grave.’ 
The idea is perhaps suggested by ‘Achilles’ words over the slain Iphition 
(liad xx. 390) "Evade rot Odvaros, yever) 5€ Toi éar’ én) Aipvy Tvyaty, 6% 
Tot TEpEvos maTpwidy éoTw: but Virgil imparts new pathos to its expression 
by the repetition of domus alta. mortis metae is like Homer’s davdroio 
7édos, ‘death, the end or goal;’ for the explanatory genitive cp. aram 
sepulcrt vi. 177, etc. The metae were three conical wooden cylinders, 
in shape like cypress-trees (Ov. Met. x. 106 metas imitata cupressus), 
at the end of the low wall (sfzza) which ran down the middle of a 
race-course. 

548. totae adeo, ‘ yea, all;’ adeo serving as a strengthening particle: 
cp. ili. 203 tres adeo incertos ... soles. 

550. domitor et, see Introd. p. xvii. 

552, 553. ‘Each as he may, the heroes strive with all their might. No 
stay, no rest: in conflict grim they onward press.’ 

554. mentem, ‘ thought,’ as i. 676. 

558, 559. acies, sc. oculorum. immunem, ‘exempt from so furious 
awar. impune quietam, ‘in undisturbed repose.’ 

560-562. imago, ‘vision’ or ‘thought.’ tumulum capit, i.e. conctona- 
bundus, ‘takes his stand upon a mound.’ 

565, 566. hac stat, ‘is on our side.’ Virgil borrows from Ennius, 
Ann. 283 Won semper vestra evertet; nunc Luppiter hac stat. mihi, 
dat. ethicus; ‘let me find none slower to advance because the plan is 
sudden.’ 

570-573. ‘Am I forsooth to wait till Turnus deign to stand my onset, 
and choose to meet me once more, that beaten man? Here stands the head 
and front, the key of this nefarious war. Bring torches quick; demand our 
bond with flames.’ Laurentum is not, strictly speaking, the cause of the 
war (I. 567): and the attack on it as such seems only a poetical device for 
giving Turnus a motive to face Aeneas again. 

575. dant cuneum, ‘form a wedge;’ dare = facerve, as often: see on 


1. 437 above. 
582. bis. For the first treaty, with Aeneas’ envoy Ilioneus, see vii. 249 
sqq. 


585. trahunt, ‘ would fain drag.’ 

587-592. ‘As when a shepherd has traced bees to their nest in the 
cranny of a rock and has filled it with pungent smoke: the bees within, in 
anxious plight, run hither and thither through their waxen camp, stirring 
their wrath with buzzing loud; black odours spread from cell to cell, dim 
murmurs fill the hollows of the rock, and smoke uprises through the open 
air” From Apoll. Rhod. ii. 130 sqq. ater odor, ‘black’ or ‘murky 
odour,’ i.e. the odour of black smoke; both in this expression and in 
mumure caeco (lit. ‘unseen murmurs’), there is ‘an artificial confusion 
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between the impressions on different senses’ (Con.). trepidae rerum, like 
fesst rerum i. 178; a poetical use of the objective genitive. vacuas auras, 
the ‘open’ air, as distinct from the inside of the bees’ dwelling. 

600. ‘ Herself, she cries, the cause, the guilty cause, the source of all 
this woe.’ crimen here, by a poetical extension, means ‘ guilty cause.’ 

603. nodum informis leti, ‘the hideous death-noose ;’ ep, Eur. Hipp. 
802 Bpdxov kpepacroy dyxdovns. The genitive is a descriptive epithet. 
The form of Amata’s suicide is no doubt suggested by those of Jocasta, 
Phaedra, etc. in Greek tragedy. 

605. For flavos [all MSS.] most recent editors accept floros on the 
testimony of Servius, who appeals to the authority of Probus for this 
‘antigua lectio, and cites Attius and Pacuvius for the phrase flord crines ; 
to which Con. adds Naevius 50 Ut uideam Volcant opera haec flammis 
feert flora. The word, however, had by Virgil’s time so completely dis- 
appeared from use (except as a proper name, Florus), that it seems a strong 
measure to introduce it in defiance of MSS., on authority which (as we only 
have Probus at second-hand through Servius) is not substantially older 
than that of the MSS. themselves; particularly where (unlike a parallel 
case in vii. 773) such change is not necessary to amend the sense. 

606. laniata genas, for the constr. see note to x. 133. 

612, 613. Omitted by all the best MSS., and repeated almost verbatim 
from xi. 471, 472. Although it is quite in Virgil’s manner to repeat 
lines with slight alterations, yet in this case the testimony of the MSS. 
is decisive. 

614. bellator = del/ans, ‘was fighting far away on the plain.’ 

616. successu equorum, ‘his steeds’ victorious course.’ 

621. diversa, ‘distant,’ as xi. 261 diversum litus. 

626. prima, adverbial, = primum. 

629. mittamus funera, ‘send destruction among ;’ as exzlium misere 
apibus G. iv. 534. 

630. numero, ‘the number of slain.’ pugnae with honore. 

632. cum prima (neut. plur.) = cum primum. 

634. fallis dea = Aavdavers Oecd otou, ‘you hice your godhead,’ an 
imitation of Greek phraseology. 

637. quid ago? ‘WhatamItodo?’ vivid use of indic. for delibera- 
tive subj., as iii. 88 guem sequimur. 

638-640. me voce vocantem. This detail is omitted in the account 
of Murranus’ death above (ll. 529-534): but ingentem atque ingenti 
vulnere victum agrees with that account, and this allusive style of 
narrative, though unlike the directness of the Homeric epic, is natural 
to Virgil. 

648. This line as it stands (in all MSS.) may be scanned in two ways : 

(1) Sancta ad vos anima Atque istitis inscia culpae. 
(2) Sancta ad vos anima atque istilis inscia culpae. 
Each involves a metrical licence elsewhere unexampled—yviz. the lengthening 


- 
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of the final syllable of anim& before a yowel (in hiatu), or of istitis in the 
unemphatic syllable of a foot (in thesi). The first of these, however, is 
more fosszble than the second: for hiatus and the lengthening of short 
final syllables in arsi are both recognised metrical licences (Introd. pp. 
xvi, xvii), and the only difficulty lies in their combination. The lengthen- 
ing of the final @ of the nom. sing. is found in Ennius (A. 148) ef densis 
aquila pennis obnixa volabat; and may have been imitated in this place by 
Virgil. Lachmann (on Lucr. ii. 27) suggests the repetition of azzma after 
atque: Ribbeck adopts the correction mescéa for inscia: and Munro 
suggests the insertion of the interjection a / between anima and atque. But 
the difficulty is not hopeless enough to justify departure from unanimous 
MS. authority. 

651. adversa, i.e. as he met them: ‘with an arrow wound in full view 
upon his face.’ 

653. suprema salus, ‘our last chance of safety,’ 

655. excidio, if from exczdo it must be a trisyllable by synizesis; but 
more probably it is from exsczndo. 

658. mussat, ‘ doubts,’ ‘hesitates;’ lit. ‘ mutters.’ 

659. tui fidissima, ‘most trustful of you,’ “dws being, by a Virgilian 
extension, constructed with gen. instead of dat., on the analogy of fiducza 
¢ut, Others, less probably, transl. ‘your staunchest friend,’ regarding 
jfidus as virtually a substantive, as in such phrases as /22 amans, ‘your 
lover.’ 2 

662-664. sustentant aciem (sc. sworum), ‘maintain the fight:’ so 
Tac. Ann. i. 65. 8 Caecina dum sustentat aciem, suffosso equo delapsus 
circumveniebatur. circum hos, etc., ‘round them on either side press 
thronging hosts, and drawn swords, a bristling crop of steel.’ 

665-671. ‘Amazement seized on Turnus, and his mind was troubled 
with the varied picture of misfortune, as he stood in fixed and silent gaze. 
In his heart swelled at once a mighty tide of shame, and frenzy mixed with 
grief, and love by madness spurred, and conscious prowess. Soon as the 
shadows broke, and light returned upon his soul, he flung his kindling eye- 


- balls’ troubled glance toward the walls, and from his car looked back upon 


the town.’ For amor et, see Introd. p. xvii. 

672-675. ‘Lo! a spire of eddying flame from floor to floor went 
streaming up to heaven as it seized a tower: a tower that his own hand had 
reared with beams compacted well, and wheels below, and gangways 
stretched above.’ In ix. 530 foll. there is a description of a similar 
moveable tower on wheels: the gangways were to connect the tower with 
the walls of the city. 

678. ‘I am resolved to meet Aeneas, and to suffer all the bitterness 
of death,’ lit. ‘suffer in death all its bitterness.’ 

680. ante, ‘ first,’ before death comes. furorem, cognate accusative. 

681. arvis, poetical dat. for 77 arva; cp. fluvio |. 256 above. 

684-687. The simile is borrowed from II. xiii. 137 sqq., where the rush 
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of Hector on the Greeks is compared to that of a stone, “Ov Ke KaTa 
arepdyns moTapos xEpdppoos won “Pitas dowérw CuBpw dvaidéos Expara 
nérpyns. Wirgil, more suo, elaborates Homer’s description, by giving three 
alternative causes of the stone’s fall—‘rent by the wind, washed down 
by furious rain, or sapped by stealing lapse of years. mons improbus 
(‘reckless stone’), renders Homer's avaidijs wé7p7- 

690. plurima, adverbial, ‘is most drenched.’ 

694, 695. ‘ Whate’er the fortune of the day, ’tis mine to bear; better 
that I alone, not you, should atone for broken truce, and try the hazard of 
battle.’ verius, ‘fairer;’ cp. Hor. Ep. i. 7. 98 metiri se quemgue suo 
modulo ac pede verum est. foedus Imere is a condensed expression for 
poenas rupti foederts luere. 

701-703. ‘Huge as Athos, huge as Eryx, huge as father Appennine 
himself, what time he roars with all his quivering oaks, and lifts his snowy 
head rejoicing to the skies.’ Athos is 6350 feet high, and the highest point 
of the Appennines 9500. Eryx is only 2184, but its position as an isolated 
peak (now Monte S. Giuliano), rising in the midst of a low undulating 
tract, makes its elevation appear greater than it really is, and causes it to be 
regarded, in modern as well as ancient times, as the loftiest mountain (after 
Etna) in the whole island. Homer (Il. xiii. 754) compares Hector to a 
snow-clad peak—apynon dpet vipdevte éorews: Milton, like Virgil, makes 
such a simile more graphic by localising it, e. g. ‘ Par. Lost,’ iv. 987 : 


“Satan. cu en en ea Ctlatedestood: 
Like Teneriff_or Atlas, unremoved.’ 


709. cernere = decernere; an antique usage, found in Ennius and 
Sallust, and mentioned by Seneca (Ep. vi. 6. 3) as an archaism. 

710-714. ut, ‘when.’ invadunt Martem, i.e. zxeunt pugnam: ‘ they 
close with ringing clash of brazen shields.’ fors et virtus miscentur in 
unum, ‘ chance and valour each play their part ;’ lit. are mingled together. 
Virgil means that of the many blows given and received, some are due 
to the combatants’ prowess, others to chance, in so furious a combat. 

718. mussant, lit. ‘mutter,’ here (as 1. 657 above) = ‘wait in doubt,’ 
hence followed by dubitative subj. quis . . . imperitet. 

720-722. Cp. G. iii. 220 sqq., where the same ideas are worked out in a 
different form. obnixi, ‘with all their might.’ 

725-727. ‘Jupiter himself holds up two scales of even poise, laying 
therein the divers destinies of the twain, to see whom the struggle dooms, 
which weight is carried down by death.’ examine, the ‘tongue’ of a 
balance; cp. Pers. v. 101 certo compescere puncto Nescius examen (to 
check, or steady the index at some fixed point). quo vergat pondere 
letum, lit. ‘in which weight death sinks down.’ Two weights are placed in 
the scales, representing the death of the two heroes. The one whose weight 
is heavier, and draws down the scale, must die. Virgil follows Homer, 
Jl. xxii. 209-213 (where Zeus weighs Svo xfjpe ravndreyéos Oavarao for 
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Achilles and Hector) in making the condemned scale heavier: Milton, in 
a parallel picture (‘Par. Lost,’ iv. 996 sqq.), where the powers of Satan and 
of Gabriel are weighed in the balance, has perpetuated a different idea, 
viz. that the unsuccessful fate is ighter—‘The latter (Satan’s) quick up 
flew, and kicked the beam.’ 

728, 729. ‘Turnus hereon springs forth, little recking of mischance (lit. 
thinking that he could do it safely), and with full weight rises to his high 
uplifted sword, and strikes.’ 

732. ni...subeat is the protasis to a clause implied in deserit, 
‘fails him (and would cause his death) unless;’ an effective and not 
uncommon figure of speech, cp. Ecl. ix. 45 memini numeros, si verba 
tenerem. 

734. ignotum, ‘ unfamiliar,’ i.e. not his own tried sword: as shown 
in the following lines. patrio, ‘his father’s sword,’ i.e. the sword 
made by Vulcan for his father Daunus, as explained 1. 20 above. 

737. dum trepidat, ‘in his haste.’ 

739,740. arma dei Vuleania = arma det Vulcant: a Greek form 
of expression: ep. Zyrrhenus tubae clangor viii. 526; Tyrrhena regum 
progenies Hor. Od. ili. 29. 1. Con. cites Soph. O. T. 243 7d Mu@uedv Ocod 
Mavreiov, Eur. Rhes. 651 Tis buvomoot maida Opimiov eds. futtilis, here 
‘brittle;” see note to xi. 339. 

742,743. ‘So Turnus madly traverses the ground (lit. makes for different 
parts of it) in flight, tracing wayward circles now here, now there.’ 

748. trepidique, etc., ‘and hotly presses step by step upon his flying 
foe.’ 

750. puniceae pennae, refers to the cords with red feathers attached, 
which were hung in the openings of the woods, to drive the game back 
to the nets. The technical name for such contrivances was formido, ‘a 
scare,’ cp. G. ili. 372 puniceaeve agitant pavidos formidine pennae. 

751. venator canis, ‘a hound;”’ so dellator equus G. ii. 145. 

752. insidiis refers to the ‘ scare,’ ripa to the river; et standing instead 
of a disjunctive particle. 

753-755. vias, cognate accusative. at vividus Umber, etc., ‘close to 
him, open-mouthed, keeps the keen Umbrian (hound), and all but grasps 
the prey, and snaps his jaws like one that grasps, yet idly bites the air.’ 

761. si quisquam, ‘if any one soever.’ Besides its ordinary use in 
negative sentences, gwzsguam is used in relative or conditional sentences 
where the statement is to be made as general or comprehensive as possible: 
e.g. Cic. Cat. i. 2 guamdiu quisquam ertt, gut te defendere audeat, vives ; 
Phil. viii. 4 Jaberts, quod guicquam stabile aut tucundum in regno putas. 

763, retexunt, ‘retrace,’ lit. ‘weave over again.’ 

764. ludicra, such as were contended for at /zdz; ‘no trivial prizes at 
games.’ Virgil is imitating Homer, Iliad xxii. 159 sqq. émel odx iephiov 
ovde Boelny ’ApviaOnv, & Te wocaly déOALa yiyverat avbpav, “AAG Tept Pux7s 
déov “Exropos tmmodauo.o. 
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769-771. Laurenti divo, Faunus (vii. 47 sqq.); to whom sailors would 
offer, not as a sea-god, but as protector of their homes. For the practice 
here alluded to cp. Hor. Od. i. 5 me tabula sacer Votiva parties indicat 
uvida Suspendisse potenti Vestimenta maris deo. wnuallo discrimine, 
“careless of its sanctity;’ lit. ‘making no difference.’ puro, clear,’ ‘un- 
obstructed.’ 

772, 773. ‘Here stood Aeneas’ spear; hither its force had borne and 
stuck it fast, and kept it in the tough root.’ stabat, see Introd. p. xvii. 
fixam, proleptic; cp. iii. 236 ‘ectosgue per herbam Disponunt enses. 
impetus is the subject of both verbs; the force which brought it being 
said to keep it there. The idea is borrowed from Iliad xxi. 171 sqq. where 
Achilles’ spear, aimed at Asteropaeus, is fixed in a bank. 

779. fecere profanos, ‘have desecrated,’ i.e. by cutting down the 
sacred tree (I. 770). 

780. ‘he said, nor prayed in vain for heavenly aid.’ 

782, 783. discludere morsus roboris, ‘to unclose the grip of the solid 
wood.’ 

784 sqq. Cp. Iliad xxii. 276, where Athene restores to Achilles his spear 
aimed at Hector. 

788-790. ‘The chiefs elate, with arms and courage new supplied, one 
trusting in his sword, the other keen with towering spear, stand face to face, 
all breathless with the strife.’ 

794, 795. ‘Full well you know, and own it yourself, that Aeneas must 
reach (lit: is due to) Heaven as a hero-god, and that Fate uplifts him to 
the skies.’ indigetem = Saipova: so Servius, zdigetes sunt dit ex homi- 
nibus facté ; and Macrobius in Somn. Scip. i. g uses the word simply to 
translate Hesiod’s dSaipoves (Op. et D. i. 121) in this sense of deified 
mortals. Jzdzges was thus a natural title of Aeneas (as of Romulus) 
after apotheosis; cp. Liv. i. 2. 8 (Aenean) Tovem Indigetem appellant. 
The Dz “ndigetes (deified heroes) are invoked among other protectors of 
Rome; e.g. Liv. vili. 9. 5; G. i. 498. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain. Corssen regards it as a participle from a verb zdigere, ‘ to in- 
voke,’ connected with the root ag, ‘to speak,’ seen in azo=ag-io. Preller 
derives it from zzdo (old form of zz) and genus, the meaning being 
‘native.’ 

797. ‘Was it meet that a god should be profanely wounded by a mortal 
hand?’ mortali is equivalent to a ‘subjective’ genitive (dealt by a 
mortal) ; see note to xi. 82. 

799. The plural vietis generalises the idea—‘ and strength grows afresh 
in vanquished men.’ 

801, 802. The negative applies to both clauses: ‘let not such grief gnaw 
silently at your heart, nor let me ofttimes hear from those sweet lips the 
burden of dull care.’ edit (from edz\, old form of subjunctive, analogous 
to szm. 

810, 811. nec tu videres, éme? ov« dy Sas, ‘else you would not see me;’ 
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the protasis (vst haec ita essent) being suppressed. digna indigna, 
“every kind of wrong;’ like dicenda tacenda, pnrd kat dppnrd, etc. sub 
ipsa acie, ‘close to the very lines.’ 

813, 814. succurrere suasi, for the unusual construction see note on 
Ka 0: 

817. ‘Sole cause of awe assigned to heavenly gods.’ superstitio= 
‘object of awe,’ just as religio is used=an object of religious dread. 
reddita, ‘appointed,’ as iii. 333 regnorum reddita cessit Pars Heleno. 

820. tuorum: the Latin kings traced their descent to Saturn, father of 
Jupiter; see vii. 48. 

823 sqq. Virgil ingeniously reconciles the importance which he has 
throughout assigned to the Trojan element in the origin of Rome with 
the fact that in the Augustan age there were so few traces of this element 
in Janguage, dress, or names: 


‘Nor garb, nor language let them change 
For foreign speech and yesture strange, 
But still abide the same; 
Let Latium prosper as she will, 
Their themes let Alban monarchs fill; 
Let Rome be glorious on the earth, 
The centre of Italian worth; 
But fallen Troy be fallen still, 
The city and the name’ (Con.). 


829. repertor, ‘ creator.’ 

830. ‘Thou art indeed Jove’s sister, Saturn’s other child! so vast the 
waves of wrath that surge within that breast.’ 

835-837. commixti, etc., ‘the Trojans, mingled with the Latins in 
body only, shall sink to the bottom,’ i.e. shall hold the lowest place. 
corpore, ‘body’ or ‘blood,’ as opposed to nomen. morem ritusque 
sacrorum, ‘manner and usage of sacred rites.’ adiiciam, i.e. I will add 
Trojan rites to the Latin. uno ore, ‘ of one speech.’ 

844, fratris dimittere ab armis, a variety, as Con. points out, for 
the ordinary phrase ab armis dimzttere = ‘to disband.’ 

845, 846. pestes, ‘fiends.’ Dirae, a name for the Furies, as being a 
personification of the avenging ‘ curses’ that await on crime: it answers to 
the Greek ’Apaé (‘Apal 8° éy olxos ys imal eexAnyeOa Aesch. Eum. 417). 
The two Furies unnamed here are of course Allecto and Tisiphone. Nox 
intempesta, ‘dismal Night,’ an old epithet expressing the dead of night, 
when no work could be done; lit. ‘ unseasonable.’ 

850-852. apparent, ‘wait;’ a technical term for the attendance of a 
servant: hence public servants such as lictors, etc., were called appart- 
vores. molitur, ‘prepares;’ see note to 1. 327 above. 

854, in omen, ‘as an omen.’ 

857-859. felle veneni, ‘ poisonous gall;’ cp. herba venent Kicl. iv. 24. 
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celeres umbras, ‘the swift shadows,’ a bold instance of the transference of 
epithets, celeres denoting the quality of the arrow. incognita, ‘unfore- 
seen.’ 

862-864. ‘Shrinking suddenly to the shape of a puny bird, that ofttimes 
perched by night on tombs or lonely roof-tops sounds late into the dark- 
ness its ill-omened note.’ subitam, adverbial. importuna, lit. ‘incon- 
venient’ (the opposite of offortunus), and so ‘ill-omened,’ as G. i. 470 
obscenaeque canes tniportunacque volucres. 

869. stridorem et alas, ‘ whirring wings’ (hendiadys). 

870. scindit solutos =soluit et scindit. 

871. soror, emphatic, ‘ with a sister’s passion.’ 

873. durae, ‘hard-hearted.’ Juturna reproaches herself for the immor- 
tality which obliges her to forsake and survive her brother (Kenn.). 

879-881. ‘ Why (quo, to what end?) gave he me immortality? Why 
was the law of death abolished? Else could I at this very moment end all 
my sorrow, and pass to the shades with my ill-fated brother.’ 

882. meorum, neuter; ‘can aught I have give pleasure without thee.’ 

883. erit, see Introd. p. xvii. o quae satis, ‘would that the earth 
might yawn deep enough,’ etc., lit. ‘ what earth could yawn,’ etc. 

885. glauco, the dress of river-gods is bluish-grey, as representing the 
colour of their waters. 

887, 888. contra, sc. 7urvnum. ingens, accus. neut.; not (as Servius) 
nom. masc. arboreum, ‘like a tree ;’ cp. telo trabali |. 294. 

889. ‘ What now the next delay? Why, Tumnus, now draw back ?’ 

891, 892. facies, ‘shapes.’ contrahe, etc., ‘muster all your skill and 
all your courage.’ 

896. circumspicit, ‘looks round and sees.’ 

898. ‘Set for a boundary in the field, to settle disputes about (lit. for) 
the land.’ Virgil in this passage is following partly Il. xxi. 405 sqq., where 
Athene hurls at Ares a huge stone, Tév p’ dvdpes mporepor Oca Eupevar ovpor 
dpovpns: partly Il. xii. 445 sqq., where Hector brandishes a stone that two 
mortals of a later day could hardly lift on to a waggon. 

901, 902. ille.. . heros, see on x. 198, and cp. Il. y. 308 aitdp 6 y 
Hpws *Eotn yvvé épinwv. torquebat, ‘tried to hurl.’ cursu concitus, ‘run- 
ning at speed,’ to give impetus to the throw. 

903, 904. ‘But he knew not his old self as he moved, or ran, or raised 
his arm, or flung the monstrous stone.’ For se cognoscit cp. Lucr. vi. 1214 
Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum Cunctarum, neque se possent 
cognosceré ut tpst. 

906, 907. ‘Then the hero’s stone likewise (ipse, i.e. in its turn), as 
through void air it spun, reached not the measure of its cast nor carried 
home its blow.’ inane, the Lucretian term for the ‘ void’ in which atoms 
come together, is here used loosely for the air, as once by Lucretius him- 
self (ii. 116) of the air in which the motes in a sunbeam move about. 

908-914. ‘And as in dreams, where drowsy rest has sealed the eyes at 
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night, we seem to try in vain to ply our eager course, and sink back help- 
less in mid effort; dumb is the tongue, in every limb the wonted powers 
fail; no sound or word comes forth: e’en so from Turnus, wheresoe’er his 
valour sought a way, the Fury withheld success.’ The hint of this simile is 
from I]. xxii. 199 sqq. ds 8 év dveipw ob StvaTm pedyovta Simxev, etc.: the 
language and rhythm recall Lucretius, iv. 453 sqq. Dendqgue cum suavi 
devinxit membra sopore Somnus, et in summa corpus iacet omne quiete, 
Tum vigilare tamen nobis et membra movere Nostra videmur. extendere, 
lit. ‘stretch out.’ corpore, local ablative. sensus, ‘feelings.’ 

920. sortitus fortunam oculis, ‘choosing his opportunity with his eye;’ 
cp. xi. 761 guae set fortuna facillima, temptat. corpore toto, ‘with all his 
strength.’ 

921-923. murali, etc., ‘less loud the roar of stones from battering en- 
gine cast, less loud the rattling thunder-peal.’ dissultant, of the bursting 
sound. 

924, 925. oras, the ‘edge’ or ‘border.’ extremos orbes, the ‘ outer 
edges’ of the ‘ circular layers’ which, one upon another, formed the shield; 
this being the weakest part. 

933. cura, ‘regard for a parent.’ 

941, 942. infelix, ‘fatal’ or ‘ill-omened;’ see x. 495 sqq. for the story 
of the belt of Pallas. cingula, synonymous with balteus, is introduced 
for the sake of adding the further detail notis bullis. 

947. indute, vocative for nominative, as ll. 283 guzbus Hector ab oris 
Lixspectate vents. 

948. eripiare, dubitative sub). 

949. immolat, ‘as a victim required by justice’ (Con.). 

952. Repeated from xi. 831 (of Camilla). Servius explains indignata 
with reference to the fact that both Turnus and Camilla die young, and 
so prematurely: as e.g. the souls of infants are represented /lentes in 
limine primo in the world below vi. 427, and the soul of Lausus quits his 
body maesta x. 820. So Homer, of the death of Patroclus (Il. xvi. 856), 
Woy? 8 éx peOewy mrapévn “Aiddcde BéBneev “Ov morpov yodwoa, dAiT0va 
adporjra kal 7Bynv. But is not the idea in all these passages more general, 
that the soul is loath to quit light and life, and the ‘warm precincts of the 
cheerful day’? 


INDEX, TOSEEE NOTES, 


A. 
ab (of direction), Ecl. i. 54; with 
instrumental abl., G. i. 234. 

Abas, Aen. iii. 286. 

ablative: absolute, Aen. i. 737; local 
use of, G. i. 431; Aen. ix. 231, x. 
361, 681; ofagent, Aen. i. 312; 
of circumstance, Aen. iv. 48, 
54, V. 17,1273 of gerund, Aen. 
ii. 6; of space over which, Aen. 
i, 126, 181, ii. 421, v. 456. 

abscondere, Aen. iii. 291. 

abstract word for concrete, Aen. ii. 
579. : 

acclamatio, Aen, i. 219. 

accusative: after intransitive verbs, 
Aen. v. 430, xic 746; after 
passive participle, Ecl. i. 545 
Aen. x. 133, xi. 480; after pas- 
sive verbs, Aen. i. 228, 320, 
481, 561, ii. 219, 273, iii. 426, 
iv. 137, 509, V- 135, 511, Vil. 
74, 668; cognate, Ecl. i. 5; 
Aen. i. 328, iv. 476, v. 196, vii. 
451; in apposition to sentence, 
Aen! vin 229) 1x0 53.0%. 511s Of 
extension over, Aen. i. 524; of 
motion over, Aen. vii. 580; of 
motion to, Ecl. i. 65; Aen. iv. 
256, vi. 693; of respect, Ecl.viii. 
4; of wholeand part, Aen. x. 698. 

acerbus, Aen. yi. 426, 

Achelotus, G. i. 8. 

Achilli, Aen. i. 29. 

Actaeus, Ecl. ii. 24. 

Actium, Aen. iii. 275; battle of, 
Aen. viii. 698 ; victory at, Aen. 
iii, 502. 

addere in spatia, G. i. 513. 

adeo, Ecl. iv. 11; Aen. iii. 203, iv. 
96, vi. 498, vii. 427, viii. 585, 
Slee 75s 
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adjective as adverb, G. iv. 370; Aen. 
y. 19, vi. 467, viii. 559; pro- 
leptic use of, Aen, vil. 498, 509, 
626. 

adoleo, Kcl. viii. 65. 

adolere, Aen, i. 704, vii. 71. 

adolescere, G. iv. 379. 

adverbial use of relative, i. 8, Aen, 
181, ii. 81. 

Aeacides, Aen. vi. 837. 

Acaea, Aen. iii. 386. 

aegis, Aen, viil. 435. 

Aeneadae, Aen. iii. 18. 

Aequi Falisct, Aen, vii. 695. 

aér, Aen. i. 411. 

aetherius, Aen. i. 547, Vii. 557. 

agere, Aen. i. 574. 

agttat, with infin., Aen. ix, 186. 

agitatus, Aen, iv. 471. 

agmen, G. ili. 422; Aen. ii. 781, ¥. 
go. 

alae, Aen, iv. 121. 

Albunea, Aen, vii. 83. 

Alcon, Ecl. v. 10. 

alituum, Aen. viii. 27. 

alius, Aen. vi. 411. 

Allecto, Aen. vii. 324. 

alliteration, Aen. ii. 494. 

Alpheus, Aen. iii. 692. 

altare, Ecl. v. 66, vi. 38. 

alvaria, G. iv. 34. 

Ambarvalia, G. i. 338. 

amber, Ecl. viii, 54. 

ambiguus, Aen. v. 326. 

ambire, Aen. iv. 283. 

amor, Aen. iv. 512. 

amplius, Aen. i. 683. 

Ampsanctus, Aen. vii. 565. 

Amyclae, Aen. x. 564. 

Amycus, Aen. v. 372. 

anachronisms, Aen. iv. 
vi. 69, 366, 588. 


40, v. 864, 
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anima munat, Aen, vir 720, 

animé, G. ili, a8g; Aen. ii, 61, iv. 
203, ix. 246, x. 686. 

animosus, G. ti. 441. 

anteguam, with subj., G. iv. 306. 

antithesis, Aen, ili, 180. 

ants, G, i. 379. 

apex, Aen, il, 683. 

apodosis, suppression of, Ecl. ix. 
443 Aen, vill. 522, xif. 732. 

Apollonius Rhodius, imitation of, 
Aen. vil. 37, viii. 18, 

apius, G. tii, 168; Aen. iv. 480. 

Aracynthus, Kel. ii, 24, 

arae, Aen, i. 109. 

Araxes, the, Aen, vill. 727. 

avrbusta, Eel. i. 40. 

Areadia, Eel. vii. i, 

area, a. ye trys. 

slrevletum, Aen. viii. 345. 

routus, G. tii, So. 

avidus, Gi. 358. 

arma, Gi, 160; Aen. v. 15. 

Arpi, Aen, viii. 9, x. 28. 

Arquitenens, Aen, iii. 75. 

artificialities of expression, Aen, iv. 
476, 504, Vv. 403, 549, 829, vi. 
TO4, 

Aseraeus, G. ii, 173. 

Asta, G. i. 383. 

Astus, Aen, vii, For. 

assonances, in Virg. and Lucret., 
Aen, ix. 88. 

Asylum, Aen, viii. 3.42. 

asyndeton, Aen. i. 636. 

at, Aen, ii. 585. 

Atlas, Aen. i. 740. 

aigue, Ecl. vy. 23; introducing tem- 
poral relation, Aen. vi. 162. 

attraction, Ecl. viii, 58; Aen. i, 
573: 

audere tn, Aen, ti, 347. 

Augustus, triumphs of 
vI4. 

aura, Aen, vi. 204. 

asim, Ecl. tii, 323 G. ii. 289. 

auspicta, Aen. iv, 102. 

auiumnus, G. ti, 5. 

Averna, Aen, iti, 442. 

Avernus, Aen, vi, 242. 


BR. 
bacehatus, Aen, ili, 125. 
barbaricus, Aen, ti, 503. 


Aen, viii. 


INDEX, 


Bavius, Ecl. iii. 88. 
bicornts, Aen. viii. 727. 
bilinguis, Aen. i. 661. 
bipatens, Aen. il. 330, X. 5. 
brattea, Aen. Vi. 209. 
buris, G. i. 169. 

Byrsa, Aen. i. 367. 


Cc. 


caeruleus, G. iv. 388; Aen. vili. 64. 

Camerina, Aen. ili. 700. 

Camilla, Aen. xi. 508, 543. 

canens, Aen. x, 418. 

canere, Aen. ii. 123, vil. 78. 

Caphereus, Aen. xi. 259. 

caput, Aen. iv. 353, X- 399. 

Carinae, Aen. viii. 361. 

carmina, Ecl. viii. 66, 

casa Romuli, Aen. viii. 654. 

Celeus, G. i. 165. 

centumgeminus, Aen, vi. 287. 

Ceres, G. i. 6. 

cete, Aen. v. 822. 

chronology of the Aeneid, Aen. y. 
626. ' 

cinctus Gabinus, Aen. vii. 612. 

Cinna, Ecl. ix. 35. 

Circett, Aen, vil. 10. 

ctrcumferre, Aen. vi. 229. 

ctrcumspicere, Aen. iii. 517. 

ctvilis guercus, Aen. vi. 772. 

clarus, Aen, vii, 141. 

classts, Aen. vii. 716. 

clipeum (nom.), Aen, ix. 709. 

coactae (lacrimae), Aen, ii, 196. 

Codrus, Ecl. v. 10. 

cognomine, Aen. vi. 383. 

colligere arma, Aen. V. 15. 

comets, Aen, x. 270. 

concipere, Aen. xii. 13. 

concitus, Aen. ili, 127. 

conclamatio, Aen. i. 219. 

conditional sentences, Aen, i. 55, 
374, li. 54, 599, iv. 15, 603, v. 
346, vi. 33, 358 3) press tos 
imperf., G. iv. 116. 

consecution of tenses, Aen. i. 297. 

constare, Aen, iii. 518. 

contracted forms, Aen. i. 201. 

conubium, Aen. i. 73, iv. 166, 

copula, superfluous use of, Aen. x. 
734: 

¢or, Gol, 122. 

cordt, Aen. ix. 615, X. 252: 


INDEX. 


corna, G. il. 32. 

corniger (of rivers), Aen. viii. 77- 

corona navalts, Aen. viii. 683. 

corona rostrata, Aen. viil. 683. 

coronare vina, Aen. i. 724. 

corpora (periphrastic), Aen. vi. 22. 

corripere, Aen. 1. 418. 

corripere viam, G. tii. 104. 

Corythus, Aen. iii. 170. 

cothurnus, Ecl. viii. 10; 

creditus, Aen. ii. 246. 

cross-ploughing, G. i. 97. 

crudesceré, Aen. vii. 788. 

cutus, Ecl. iii. 1. 

cum (conj.), with imperf. ind., Aen. 
ili. 301. 

cum (prep.), instrumental use of, 
Aen. xi. 816. 

cunet, G. ii. 509. 

cuneus, Aen. y. 664, xii. 267. 

Curetes, Aen. ili. 131. 

Cybele, Aen. iii. 111. 

Cymaeun carmen, Ecl. iv. 4. 

Cymaeus, Aen. iii, 441. 


D. 

damma, Ecl. viii. 27. 

Dardanus, Aen. ili. 167. - 

dare, Ecl. i. 19; Aen. i. 62, ii. 310, 
iii. 69; (=cause), Aen. vi. 76; 
(=facere), Aen. ix. 323, x. 528. 

dative: ethical, Aen. i. 102, 266, i1. 
7B instead of prep. and case, 
Aen. il. 47, 186, 398; of the 
agent, Aen. 1. 440, 494; of 
purpose, Aen. ii. 216, v. 686; 
poetical use of, G. il. 188, 290 ; 
Aen. iv. 392, v- 451, 726, 795, 
SAA Evi. 120;) Xa 27. SOK, X. 
548, xi. 594, xii. 382. 

death, premature, Aen. iv. 696. 

decedere, G. iv. 22. 

Decii, Aen. vi. 824. 

decurrere, Aen. xi. 189. 

deducere rivos, G.i. 269. 

defensum dare, Aen. Xil. 435. 

deflere, Aen. xi. 59. 

degeneres, Aen. iv. 13. 

deinde, Aen. i. 195, iii. 609. 

deliberative subjunctive, Aen. ili. 
187. 

demittere, Aen. v. 28. 

demoror, Aen. ii. 648. 

demum, G.1. 47. 


Aen. i. 337. 
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dentale, G. i. 169. 

deponents, passive use of, G. ii. 486. 

deposttus, Aen. xii. 395. 

deus (= Bacchus), Aen. 
326. 

dictamnus, Aen, xii. 412. 

dictus, Aen. vi. 138. 

didere, Aen. viii. 132. 

die, G. i. 208. 

Diomedis equiz, Aen. i. 751. 

Diraeé, Aen. xii. 845. 

divexti, Aen. vi. 57. 

discrimina vocum, Aen. vi. 647. 

discumberé, Aen. i. 700. 

diversus, Aen. iii. 4. 

dividit, Aen. iv. 285. 

divortia, Aen. 1x. 379- 

Dodonaei lebetes, Aen. iii. 466. 

donaria, G. iii. 532. 

Doris, Ecl. x. 4. 

dragons, Aen. ii. 206. 

Drusus, Aen. vi. 824. 

dubitare, Aen. 1x. 190. 

ducere, Aen. i. 423. 

ductus sorte, Aen. il. 201. 

dum, Aen. i. 5; expressing cause, 
Aen. yi. 586. 


He 

earth, the, Virgil’s conception of, 
Gai 23t 

egelidus, Aen. viii. 610. 

FEneti, Aen. i. 242. 

enim, G. ll. 509; Aen. ii. 
317, vill. 84, x. 874. 

Ennius, G. iii. 9; Aen. ii. 241, xi. 
492, Xli. 235, 505. 

Epicurean doctrine of the elements, 
Bele yier gl 

epithets illustrating etymology, Aen. 
lil. 399, 692, 703. - 

equidem, Aen. v. 26. 

ergo, Aen. vi. 670. 

Erigone, G. i. 33. 

erumpere, with acc., Aen. i. 580. 

esseda, G. ili. 202. 

et, superfluous use of, Aen. ix. 48, 

cttam, Aen. vi. 485. 

Luboicus, Aen. vi. 2. 

Eumentides, Aen. iv. 439. 

Euphorion, Ecl. x. 50. 

evadere, with acc., Aen. ii. 731. 

exctdium, Aen. 1.22. 

exctpere, G. ll. 345. 
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x 


excisus, Aen. ii. 637. 

exerceré, Aen. i. 431, x. 808. 
expersus, Aen. iii. 625. 

explere numerum, Aen. vi. 345. 
exspectare, Aen. iv. 223. 
exstinxem, Aen, iv. 603. 


F. 
facere (= sacrifice), Kel. iil, 775 
Aen. viii. 189. 
facere pedem, Aen. vy. 830. 
falarica, Aen. ix. 704. 
Jamulus, Aen. V. 95. 
fate, ancient conception of, Aen. vii. 
293- 
Satig Bade Aen. i. 316. 
Jenestra, Aen. il, 480. 
Jerina, Aen. i, 215. 
Jerire foedus, Aen. x. 154. 
Jermentum, G. iii. 380. 
Feronia, ‘Aen. vii. 800. 
Jerre, Aen. ii. 34. 
ferrugo, G. i. 466. 
Jervére, Aen. iv. 409. 
Fescennine verses, G, ii. 385. 
Jfictus, Aen. ii. 107. 
fides, Aen. ii. 309, Vi. 459. 
florens, Aen, xi. 433. 
florus, Aen. xii. 605. - 
Jfiuxus, Aen, x. 88. 
fort, G, iv. 250. 
Sormido, G. ili. 372 3 Aen. xii. 750. 
ors et, Aen. xi. 49. 
Sortuna, G. iii. 452. 
Sovere, Aen. iv. 193. 
fraus, Aen. x. 72. 
Srondator, Ecl. i. 54 
fuat, Aen. x. 107. 
Sucus, G. iv. 37. 


Suerat (for evat), Aen. v. 397, vii.532. 


fumus, Aen. ii. 325. 


funeral customs, Aen. vi. 215, 229, 


xi. 93. 
Junus, Aen. ix. 491. 
Suriae, Aen. iii, 331. 
futtilis, Aen. xi. 336. 


G. 
Gallus, Ecl. vi. 64. 
Ganges, the, Aen. ix. 30. 
Garamantes, Aen. vi. 794. 
Gela, Aen. iii. 702. 
gemina, Aen. vi, 203. 
generosus, Aen, x. 174. 


INDEX. 


gentalis, G. i. 302 ; Aen. vi. 603. 
genitive: after adjectives, Aen. i. 
178; after neuter adjectives, G. 
iv. 159; Aen. xi. 882 ; archaic 
form of, Aen. iii. 354; Greek 
use of, Aen. x. 441 ; in ‘ -um,’ 
G. iv. 475; Aen. ili. 704, v 
L¥-45, Vier) 1X. eorex A LOs ml 
343 (of ‘cause, Aen sy xie 12615 
of respect, Aen. ii. 638, iv. 554, 
V. 73). ix, 255, xi. 73; of stems 
in ‘-20,’ Aen. iii. 702, ix. I51; 
partitive after neut. plural adj., 
Aen. 1,310,422, i322, 772i 
v. 693, vi. 633. 
genius, Aen. V. 95. 
wens, Aen, X. 201. 
gerundive, impersonal, 
Aen. xi. 230, 
gloria, Aen. v. 394. 
gluten, G. iv. 37. 
Gracchi, Aen. vi. 842. 


H. 


habet, Aen. xii. 296. 

Hades, Virgil’s conception of, Aen. 
vi. 426 foll., 431, 743 foll., 748 
foll. 

Aaec (fem. plur.), G. iii. 305. 

Hecate, Aen. iv. 511, vi. 118. 

hemistich, Aen. ili. 340. 

hendiadys, G. ii, 220; Aen. i. 648, 
li. 116, 318, 469, iii. 223, iv. 
421, v. 366, vii, 15, viii. 177, 
xi. 554. 

Hee, worship of, Aen. viii. 185, 
269, 

ie Aen, iii, 551. 

Hesiod, imitation of, G. i. 276. 

Flesperus, Ecl. viii. 29. 

hiatus, Aen. i. 405, 617,1 lii. 605, iv. 
235, vi. 507, ix, 477, x, 136, 
sath Bik 

hiberna, Aen. i, 266. 

hibiscus, Ecl. ii. 30. 

hippomanes, G. iii. 280. 

Homer, Aen. i. 44, 51, 159, ii. 32, 
626, lil. 426, iv. 174, 176, 230, 
v. 507, 864, vi. 295. 

honor, Aen. i. 49, 253- 

hospita, Aen. ill. 377, 539- 

hospitiwm, Aen, ili, 15. 

human sacrifices, Aen. x. 519. 

humo, Aen. i. 192. 


with acc., 


INDEX. 


Hyades, Aen. i. 744. 

hypermetric verse, G. ii. 69, iii. 
449; Aen. i. 332, li. 745, iv. 
588,v. 422, 753, Vi. 602,vii. 160. 


J: 


tamdudum, Aen. ii. 100. 

tamgue adéo, Aen. ii. 567. 

Lastus, Aen. iii. 167. 

tgnarus, Ecl. vi. 40. 

tllaudatus, G. li. 5. 

z/le, Homeric use of, Aen. vy. 609, x. 
198; of Jupiter, Aen. ii. 779; 
repetition of, Aen. i. 3, ix. 479. 

imber ( =sea-water), Aen. i. 123. 

imbueré, Aen. Vii. 542. 

tmportunus, Aen. xii. 862. 

tmprobus, G. i. 119; Aen. ii. 355, 
Si GET: 

zm (=in the case of), Ecl. viii. 82 ; 
Aen. xii. 11; with abl. of cir- 
cumstance, Aen, iv. 517, V- 37, 
488. 

tnané, Aen. xii. 906. 

LInarime, Aen. ix. 716. 

zncedo, Aen. i. 46. 

tncessus, Aen. i. 405. 

inconsistencies in the Aeneid, Aen. 
lil. 459. 

tnconsultus, Aen. iii. 452. 

incrementum, Ecl. iv. 49. 

tmcubare, Aen. vii. 88. 

Indt, Aen. vi. 794- 

indicative: for delib. subjunctive, 
Aen. ii. 322, iii. 88, 365, iv. 
533, X. 675, xii. 637; for subj. 
in apodosis, G. ii. 51 ; for subj. 
in conditional sentences, Aen. 
xi. 112; in dependent clauses 
of orat. obliq., Aen. xi. 102 ; in 
dependent interrogations, Aen. 
li. 738. 

indiges, Aen. xii. 794. 

Indigetes, G.1. 498. 

indulgere, Aen. iv. 50. 

infinitive : as substantive, G. ii. 73; 
Aen. iv. 565; explanatory, Aen. 
vi. 49, 165 ; in exclamations, 
Aen. i. 37, 97, xi. 269; in in- 
direct questions, Aen. vi. 615 ; 
of purpose, G. iii. 46; poetical 
use of, Acn. i. 9, 66, 319, 527, 
ii. 539, Vil. 239; with adj., Ecl. 
y.1; with substantive, G. iii. 60. 
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infrent, Aen. iv. 40. 

in hoste, Aen. ii. 390. 

tniguus, G.iy. 147. 

insigneé, Aen. ii. 392. 

insincerus, G. iv. 285. 

instar, Aen. ii. 15, vi. 865. 

instaurare, Aen. iii. 62, iv. 63, vi. 

Poo: 

intempesta nox, Aen. iii. 583. 

tntempestus, G.i. 247. 

tnterea, Aen. x. I. 

interpres, Aen. iv. 608, x. 175. 

in unguem, G. ii. 276. 

invocation of the gods in oratory, 
Aen. xi. 300. 

zpsé, Ech. iii. 3. 

iste, Aen. xi. 537. 

Ltalia, Aen. i. 533. 

tubar, Aen. iv. 130. 

tuga (=rowers’ benches), Aen. vi. 

ie 

Lulium sidus, Aen. viii. 678. 

tura dare, Aen. i. 293, 507- 

zusso, Aen. xi. 467. 


Janus, temple of, Aen. vii. 607. 
jussive subjunctive, Aen. viii. 643. 
Juturna, Aen. xii. 139. 


ib, 

labores, G. ii. 478; Aen. i. 742. 

laevus, G. iv. I. 

Laocoon, Aen. ii. 199. 

legere, Aen. xi. 632. 

legifera, Aen. iv. 50. 

lengthening of final syllables, Ecl. i. 
39; Acn. i. 651, 668, ii. 369, 
ALI, 563, ill. 404, iv. 63, v. 284, 
Vi. 254, vil. 397, 1X. 9, 402, xil. 
648. 

lex loci, Aen. iv. 212. 

Liber, G.i. 6. 

LIGta Gales 3 

Ligurians, their character, Aen. xi. 
7Ol. 

limus, Aen. xil. 120. 

liquens, Aen. i. 432. 

litare, Aen. ii. 118. 

lituus, Aen. vii. 187. 

locus (=turn), Aen. v. 492. 

Lucretius, his influence on Virgil, 
Gi, 97; 158; 11.490, iii. 416 ; 
Aen. i. 51, 166, 224, 608. 
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ludere, Ecl. i. 9. 

ludus Trotanus, Aen. Vv. 545. 
Lupercal, the, Aen. vill. 342. 
lustrare, Ecl, v. 75. 

Lyaeus, Aen. iv. 50. 


M. 


Machaon, Aen. ii. 263. 

macte, Aen. ix. 641. 

magni dt, Aen. iii. 12. 

male sana, Aen. iv. 8. 
malignus, Aen. Vi. 270, Xi. 525. 
malunm, Ecl. ii. 51. 

manes, Aen. Vi. 743. 

Mantua, Ecl. ix. 27; Aen. x. 201. 
Marcellus, Aen. vi. 855. 

maritt (=suitors), iv. 35. 
marmoreus, Aen. Vi, 728. 
Mavortia moenia, Aen. i. 276. 
Maximus, Aen. vi. 845. 
Meliboeus, Aen. v. 250. 
Memmius, Aen. v. 117. 
Memnon, Aen. i. 488. 

metae, Acn. xii. 546. 

metrical licences, Aen. xi. 309. 
micare, G. iii. 84. 


middle use of passive, Aen. i. 215, . 


244, 713, ii. 383, iii. 275. 
miscert, Aen. 1. 124, li. 298. 
mitra, Aen. iv. 216. 
mitres, Aen. ix. 616. 
moenta, Aen. ii. 234, vi. 549. 
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3277. 
mollts, Kcl. v. 38; G. iii. 75; Aen. 

iy. 65. 
monosyllabic endings, Aen. ii. 170. 
morarz, Aen. Vv. 207. 
moror, Aen. ii. 287. 
mos, Aen. viii. 316. 
movere, Aen. i. 262. 
miulcatus, Aen. xi. 839. 
mundus, G. i. 231, 240. 
murt, Aen. ii. 234. 
murus, Aen. vi. 549. 
mutilations, Aen. vi. 495. 


N. 
nam, G. iv. 445; Aen. ii. 373. 
namgue, Ech. i. 14; Aen. x. 613. 
Nautes, Aen. v. 704. 
mec, Aen, Xil. §32. 
nefas, Aen. iii. 365; (= punishment), 
Aen. vii. 596. 
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neque (omitted), Aen. i. 544. 

Neritos, Aen. iii, 271. 

né (=ne), Aen, iii. 684. 

nimbus, Aen. ii. 616. 

nominative for vocative, Aen. xi. 
404. 

novales, G.i. YI. 

nudus, G. i, 299. 

numerals, distributive for simple, 
Aen. x. 207. 

numerus, G. iv, 227; Aen. xi. 207. 

nuntius, Aen. iv. 237. 

Nysa, Aen. vi. 804. 


O. 
Oaxes, Ecl. i. 66. 
obliteus, Ecl. ix. 53. 
obloguz, Aen. vi. 647. 
obscenus, G. i. 470; Aen. iv. 452. 
occupare, Aen. x. 698. 
Oilz, Aen, i. 41. 
elim, Ech. x. gale Goal aooienve 
4ar; Aen. i. 19, 203; 234, ¥ 
125, Vili. 348, 387. 
ollus, Aen. i. 254. 
omina (= wedlock), Aen. i. 345. 
omniparens, Aen. vi. 595. 
opis, Aen, i. 601, 
orae luminis, G. ii. 44. 
orvare, Aen. vii. 440. 
orator, Aen, vii. 153. 
Orcus, G. i. 276. 
orichalcum, Aen. xii. 87. 
Orion, Aen. x. 763. 
Orithyia, Aen, xii. 83. 
oscula, Aen. i. 256. 


Pe 


Palamedes, Aen. ii. 81. 

Palatinus, Aen. ix. 9. 

Palicus, Aen. ix. 585. 

Palladium, Aen. ii, 165. 

Pan-pipe, Eel. iii. 25. 

parcere with acc., Aen. x. 531. 

pascere, Aen. xi. 310. 

passive part. as subst., G. ii. 398 ; 
Aen. v. 6. 

past part., with pres. force, G. i. 206; 
Aen. i. 481, iv. 206, v. 708, vii. 
382, vill, 407, 635; from in- 
trans. verbs, Aen. x. 88. 

pater Romanus, Aen. ix. 446. 

patres, Aen, il. 579. 

peculium, Ecl. i. 33. . 


INDEX. 


pede, Aen. x. 361. , 

pedem facere, Aen. ¥. 830. 

Penates, Aen. iii. 12. 

penetrabilis, G.i. 89 ; Aen. x. 481. 
penetralis, Aen, v. 660. 

Pentheus, Aen. iv. 469. 

peplum, Aen. i. 480. 


perfect tense, of instantaneous 
actions, Aen. i. 84, ii. 465, 
626, vi. 81. 


per mutua, Aen. vil. 66. 

per tacitum, Aen. 1x. 30. 

Petelia, Aen. iii. 399. 

Phaethontiades, Ech. vi. 61. 

phalerae, Aen. ix. 359. 

Pharsalia, battle of, G. i. 489. 

Philippi, battle of, G. i. 489. 

piaculum, Aen. vi. 568. 

pietas, Aen. v. 687. 

pilatus, Aen. xi. 121. 

pilenta, Aen. viii. 663. 

ptus, Aen. i, 220, iv. 517. 

plantae, G. li. 23. 

plaudere choreas, Aen. vi. 644. 

Plemyrium, Aen. iii. 692. 

pluperfect tense, of instantaneous 
actions, Aen. ii. 256. 

popularis, Aen. vi. 815. 

populus, Aen. x. 201. 

portitor, Aen. vi. 248. 

Portunus, Aen. v. 240. 

portus Iulius, G. li, 161; Aen. ix. 
710. 

posttus, Aen. ii. 644. 

pracpes, Aen. iii. 360. 

praesens, Ecl. i. 43. 

precart with dat., Aen. viii. 127. 

prepositions after case, Aen. iv. 
669. 

present participle, idiomatic use of, 
Aen, i. 492, vill. 460. 

present tense, idiomatic uses of, Ecl. 
Wills 4 35 ACR. tO, 1.4 274, 
663, Vi. 293, Vill. 141, 293, ix. 
266, x. 518. 

Procne, G. iv. 13. 

procul, Ecl. vi. 16; Aen. x. 835. 

prowcere, Aen. V. 237. 

pronuba, Aen. Vii. 319. 

pronus, Aen. Vv. 210. 

propago, G. ii. 26. 

propius, Aen. i. 526. 

proprius, Aen. iil. 85. 

proscaenia, G. ii. 380, 
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Protect columnae, Aen. xi. 261. 
purus, Aen. vi. 760. 


Q. 
guadra, Aen. Vii. 115. 
quadrupedans, Aen. viii. 596. 
quaesitor, Aen. vi. 431. 
quam magis, G. iii. 309. 
guamvzs, with indic., Aen. v. 542. 
quando, Aen. x. 366. 
gue, Aen. i. 26, iil. 325. 
guicum, Aen. xi. 821. 
quin, Ecl. ii. 71. 
quincunx, the, G. ii. 279. 
Quzrztes, Aen. vii. 710. 
guts, indefinite pronoun, Aen. vi. 
141 ; adverbial, Aen. i. 8, 181. 
quisquam, Aen, xii. 761. 
guisquts es, Aen. iv. 577. 
quod, particle of transition, Aen. vi. 
363 ;=wherefore, Aen. ii. 141. 
quod superest, Aen. v. 691, 796. 
quondam, Aen. li. 367, 416. 


R. 
vadtus, Ecl, iii. 40; Aen. vi. 850. 
rainbows, G. i. 379. 
rapere, Aen. vi. 6. 
vapidus, Ecl. ii. 10; G. iv. 425. 
vara, Aen. iv. 131. 
raresco, Aen. ili. 41¢. 
veceptus, Aen. xi. 520. 
recutivus, Aen. iv. 343, X. 58. 
vecolo, Aen. vi. 681. 
reddere, Aen. ili. 333. 
refingo, G. iv. 202. 
regio, Aen. il. 737, Vil. 215. 
relegere, Aen. ili. 690. 
religio, G.i. 270; Aen. iii. 362. 
relino, G. iv. 229. 
religuiae, Aen. 1. 29. 
remigium, Aen. i. 301, iii. 470. 
remigitum alarum, Aen. vi. 18. 
remitto, Aen. iv. 435. 
remulcere, Aen. xi. 812. 
resigno, Aen. lv. 244. 
resonareé, Aen. Vii. 12. 
retrorsus, Aen. ili. 690. 
Rhadamanthus, Aen. vi. 566. 
Rhesus, Aen. i. 469. 
river-gods, G. iv. 371. 
rostratae colummnae, G. ili. 28. 
rostrum, Aen. X. 157. 
rudentes, Aen. iii. 267. x. 228. 
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ruere, G.i. 104; Aen. i. 35. 
rumore secundo, Aen. Vili. 99. 
rumpere vocem, Aen. il. 129. 


S. 

sacer, Aen. iii. 57. 

sacratum tus, Aen. ii. 157. 

sacrifices, Aen. xii. 172. 

Saliz, Aen, viii. 285. 

salsae fruges, Aen. il. 133. 

Sardonius, Kcl. vii. 41. 

Saturnus, Aen. viii. 319. 

Scaeae portae, Aen. ii. 612. 

scaena, Aen. i. 164. 

scaena verstlis, G. ill. 24. 

scelus, Aen. Vii. 307. 

Scipiadae, Aen. vi. 842. 

Scipiades, G. ii. 170. 

Scylla, Ecl. vii. 74; G. i. 404 ; Aen. 
iii. 426. 

secare spem, Aen. x. 107. 

secundus, Aen. i. 156. 

sed entm, Aen. i. 19, vi. 28. 

sentire, Aen. iii. 360. 

sentus, Aen. vi. 462. 

seplemtrio, G. ili. 381. 

sequax, G. iv. 230. 

sequester, Aen. Xi. 133. 

serere, Aen. vi. 160. 

Serranus, vi. 844. 

shield of Aeneas, Aen. viii. 626, 
O71, 675. 

ships, figures on, Aen. x. 157, I71. 

shortening of final vowel, Aen. iii. 
OTe Vv. 201. 

Sibylline books, Aen. vi. 69. 

sic, Aen. i. 225. 

sicubt, G. ili. 332. 

stdus, Aen. Xi. 259. 

Stla, G. ill. 219. 

Silvius, Aen. vi. 764. 

simul, with abl., Aen. v. 357. 

Sinon, Aen. ii. 57. 

Sirens, Aen. v. 864. 

sttus, G.i. 71; Aen. vii. 440. 

solidus, Aen. vi. 253. 

solvuntur, Aen. i. 92. 

sors, Aen. xX. 40. 

sortz, G. iv. 165; Aen. ix. 271. 

sortirt remos, Aen. iii. 510. 

sparus, Aen. xi. 682. 

sperare, Ecl. viii. 26 ; Aen. iv. 419. 

spolia opima, Aen. vi. 855, x. 449. 

stiva, G.i. 169. 
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stramen, Aen. xi. 64. 

strictura, Aen. Vili. 419. 

subjunctive, jussive, Aen. iv. 603, 
678, xi. 156; potential use of, 
Aen. ix. 289. 

subnixus, Aen. iv. 216. 

subsido, Aen. xi. 266. 

subtexere, Aen. ill. 581. 

succepit, Aen. i. 174. 

sudes, G. ii. 24. 

superare, Aen. i. 244, V. 154. 

supert, Aen, vi. 481. 

superstitio, Aen. xii. 817. 

susceplus, Aen. iv. 327. 

suus, G. iv. 22; Aen. ili. 493. 

Sychaeus, Aen. i. 348. 

synizesis, Aen, i. 2, 21, 73, lil. 602, 
vi. 33. 

at 


tacttus, Aen. vi. 841. 

talaria, Aen. iv. 239. 

tandem, Aen. 1. 331. 

tardare, Aen. x. 857. 

Taurus, G. i. 215. 

tautology, Aen. i. 304. 

tectus, Aen. ii. 126. 

temo, G. i. 169. 

tenuis Minerva, Aen. vill. 409. 

ter centum, Aen. iv. 510. 

teres, Aen. viii. 630, xi. 579. 

tergeminus, Aen. villi. 202. 

tergus, Aen. i, 211. 

terminus, Aen. iv. 614. 

ternt (=tres), Aen. v. 560. 

tessera, Aen. vii. 637. 

testudo, Aen. ix. 505. 

Teucer, Aen. i. 619. 

Thybris, Aen. viii. 330. 

thyrsus, the, Aen. vii. 396. 

tibia, Aen. ix. 617. 

Timavus, Aen. i. 244. 

Titania astra, Aen. Vi. 725. 

tztubata, Aen. v. 332. 

Tmarius, Aen. v. 620. 

tmesis, Ecl. vi. 6; Aen. ii. 567, ix 
288, x. 794. 

Torquatus, Aen. vi. 824. 

torquere, G. ii. 246. 

tortus (of hail}, Aen. viii. 4209. 

trabea, Aen. vii. 187. 

trahere, G. i. 164. 

transcribere, Aen. vy. 750, Vil. 421. 

traxe, Aen. v. 785. 


INDEX. 


tytbula, G. i. 164. 

tridens (of the vostrunr), Aen. v. 
142, 

trieterica, Aen. iv. 301. 

Triones, Aen. i. 744. 

Trivia, Aen. vi. 13. 

Trota, Aen. v- 602. 

Troilus, Aen. i. 474. 

trophies, Aen. xi. 5. 

trowsers, Aen. xi. 777. 

tumultus, Aen. vi. 857, viii. 4. 

turritus, Aen. vi. 785. 

Typhoeus, Aen. viii. 298. 


Uz. 
Ucalegon, Aen. ii. 312. 
ultro, Aen. ii. 59, 74, 145, 193, 279, 
vi. 385, vil. 236, xi. 286. 
ytnus, indefinite use of, Aen. xi. 820; 
with superlative, Aen. ii. 426, 
vii. 536. 
uptlzo, Ecl. x. 19. 
urbis opus, Aen. Vv. 119. 
ut, Ecl. viii. 41. 
We 
vaccinia, Ecl. ii. 18. 
Varius, imitations of, Ecl. viii. 88, 
ix. 35; Aen. vi. 621. 
vates, Fecl. ix. 34. 
velatus, Aen. vii. 153. 
velivolus, Aen. i. 244. 


Bh 


Venett, Aen. i. 242. 

venta, Aen. i. 510, iii. 144. 

vertere, G. ili. 146. 

wescus, G. ili. 175. 

Vesta, Aen. v. 744. 

vetustas, Aen. x. 792. 

viae agger, Aen. Vv. 273. 

victrix, Aen. iii, 54. 

vigelare, G. i. 313. 

vincere, G. ii, 123. 

virago, Aen. xii, 468, 

Virgil, attitude towards Roman Te- 
ligion, Aen. iii. 65, 4053 ex- 
planatory epithets in, Aen. iii. 
399, 692, 703; his conception 
of Aeneas, Aen. i. 261 ; variety 
of his language, Aen. i. 174, 
314, 508, ii. 453. 4 

vocative for nominative, Aen. ii. 
283, x. 326. 

volvendus, Aen. i. 269, ix. 7. 

volvere, Aen. i. 21. 

vomer, G. i. 169. 

vott veus, Aen. V. 237. 


Wie 
world-spirit, the, doctrine of, G. i. 
415, iv. 219. 
Z. 


zeugma, Aen. ii. 256, 780, Vv. 87, 
viii. 143. 


THR END. 
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Inflections of the Greek Diatects (Ionic). 
By H. Weir Smyth, Ph. D. 8vo. 24s. 


Thompson. A (Glossary of 
Greek Birds. By D’Arcy W. Thomp- 
son. 8vo, buckram, Ios. net. 


Aeschinem et Isocratem, Scho- 
lia Graeca in. Edidit G. Dindorfius. 
8vo. 4s. : 

Aeschylus. Jn Single Plays. 
With Introduction and Notes, by 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. New 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. each. 

I. Agamemnon. II. Choephoroi. 
III, Eumenides. 
Prometheus Bound. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. O. 
Prickard,M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 


Aeschyli quae supersunt wm 
Codice Laurentiano quoad efficit potuit et 
ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis 
descripta edidit R. Merkel. Small 


folio. 21s. 


Aeschylus: Tvragoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Annotationes Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Partes II. 8vo. Ios. 
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Aristophanes. A Complete 
Concordance to the Comedies and Frag- 
ments. By H. Dunbar, M.D. 4to. 
21s. : 

Comoediae et Fragmenta, 

ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 
TombII. 8vo, Its. 


Annotationes Guil, Din- 
dorfii. PartesII. 8vo. IIs. 


Scholia Graeca ex Co- 
dicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 
Dindorfio. PartesIII. 8vo. 20s. 
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with English Notes, Introductions, 
&e., by W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 
TheAcharnians. Fourth Edition, 3s. 
The Birds. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
The Clouds. Third dition, 3. 
The Frogs. Third Edition, 3s. 
The Knights. Second Edition, 3s. 


The Peace. 33s. Sd. 
The Wasps. 335. 6d. 
Aristotle. Ex recensione 
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Sylburgiani. Tomi XI. 8vo. 21. 10s." 
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be had separately, price 5s. 6d. each. 
Ethica Nicomachea, re- 
cognovit brevique Adnotatione 
critica instruxit I. Bywater. 8vo. 6s. 
Also in crown 8vo, paper cover, 38. Od. 


Contributions to the 
Textual Criticism of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. By I. Bywater. 2s. 6d. 
Notes on the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. By J. A. Stewart, M.A. 
2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Selecta ex Organo Aris- 
toteleo Capitula. In usum_ Scho- 
larum Academicarum. Crown 8vo, 
stiff covers. 3s. 6d. 

De Arte Poetica Liber. 
Recognovit Brevique Adnotatione 
Critica Instruxit I. Bywater, Litter- 
arum Graecarum Professor Regius. 
Post 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


Aristotle. The Politics, with 
Introductions, Notes, &¢., by W. L. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. I and II. 
Medium 8vo. 28s. 

Vols. III and 1V. [Jn the Press. | 
The Politics, trans- 
lated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, 
and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 2 vols. 21s. 


The English Manuscripts 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, described in 
relation to Bekker’s Manuscripts and 
other Sowrces. By J. A. Stewart, 
M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small 4to. 


3s. Od. 

Physics. Book VII. 
Collation of various mss. ; with In- 
troduction by R. Shute, M.A. (Anec- 
dota Oxon.) Small 4to. 2s. 


Choerobosei Dictata in Theo- 
dosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi in 
Psalmos. Ki Codicibus mss. edidit 
Thomas Gaisford, 8.T.P. Tomi IIT. 
8vo. 15s. 


Demosthenes. Ex recensione 
G. Dindorfii. Tomi IX. 8vo. 46s. 
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Text, 21s. Annotations, 15s. 
Scholia, Ios, 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
The Orations of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines on the Crown. With 
Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. 
Simcox, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


Demosthenes. Orations 
against Philip. With Introduction 
and Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
and P. EH. Matheson, M.A. 

Vol. I. Philippie I. Olynthiaes 
I-III. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Vol. II. De Pace, Philippie II. 
De Chersoneso, Philippie ITI. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Euripides. Tragoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil; Din- 
dorfii. TomilII. 8vo. tos, 


Oxford; Clarendon Press. 
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Euripides. Annotationes 
Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 8vo. 
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Scholia Graeca, ex Codi- 
cibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 
Dindorfio. TomilV. 8vo. ~36s.. 


Hephaestionis Hnchiridion, 
Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, &c. Hdidit 
T. Gaisford,S.T.P. TomilIl. tos. 

Heracliti Hphesii Reliquiae. 
Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. Appen- 
dicis loco additae sunt Diogenis 
Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippoeratei De Diaeta Lib. I., Epi- 

 stolae Heracliteae. 8vo. 6s. 

Herodotus. Books V and VJ, 
Terpsichore and Erato. Edited, 
with Notes and Appendices, by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 
with two Maps, 6s. 

Homer. <A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 
Homer ; to which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Parallel Passages in 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. 
By Henry Dunbar, M.D.  4to. 


21s, 
A Grammar of the Ho- 
meric Dialect. By D.B. Monro, M.A. 


8vo. Second Edition. 14s. 
Ilias, ex ree. Guil. Din- 
dorfii. 8vo. 55. 6d. 
Scholia Graeca in 


Tliadem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 

after a new collation of the Venetian 

uss. by D. B. Monro, M.A. 4 vols. 

8vo. 50s. 

Scholia Graeca in 
Townleyana. Recensuit 

2 vols. 8vo. 


Itiadem 
Ernestus Maass. 
36s. 


Odyssea, ex rec. G. 
Dindorfii. 8vo.. 55. 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in 
Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
TomilIl. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
Homer. Odyssey. Books I- 
XII. Edited with English Notes, 


Appendices, &. By W. W. Merry, 
D.D., and James Riddell, M.A. 
Second Edition. S8vo. 16s. 
Books XIII- 
XXIV. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
[In the Press. } 

Hymwi Homerict. Codi- 
cibus denuo collatis recensuit 
Alfredus Goodwin. Small folio. 
With four Plates. 215. net. 

Homeri Opera et Reliquiae. 
Monro. Crown 8vo. India Paper. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Also in various leather bindings. 
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Bekkeri: 

Vol. III. Isaeus, Aeschines, 
Lyeurgus, Dinarchus, ce. 
8vo. 7s. 


[ Vols. IT and IT are out of print. | 
Indea Andocideus, Ly- 


curgeus, Dinarcheus, confectus a 
Ludovico Leaming Forman, Ph.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Paroemiographi Graeci, quo- 
rum pars nunc primum ex Codd. mss. 


vulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford, 8.T.P. 
1836. 8vo. 58. 6d. 
Plato. Apology, with a re- 


vised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by 
James Riddell, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Philebus, with a revised 
Text and English Notes, by Edward 


Poste, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Republic. The Greek 
Text. Edited, with Notes and 


Essays, by B. Jowett, M.A., and 
Lewis Campbell, M.A. In three 
vols. Medium 8yo. 42s. 
Sophistes and Politicus, 
with a revised Text and English 
Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 

Theaetetus, with a re- 
vised Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


London; Henry Frown, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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Plato. The Dialogues, trans- 
lated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Third Edition. 5 vols. Medium 
8vo. Cloth, 84s.; half-morocco,1oos. 


The Republic, translated 
into English, with Analysis and 
Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Third Edition. Medium 8yo. 12s. 6d.; 
half-roan, 14s, 


With Introduction and 
Notes. By St. George Stock, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 

I. The Apology, 2s. 6d. 

II. Crito, 2s. III. Meno, 2s. 6d. 


Selections. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By John Purves, 
M.A., and Preface by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo. 5s. 

A Selection of Passages 
Srom Plato for English Readers; from 


the Translation by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Edited, with Introductions, by 


M. J. Knight. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. 12s. 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. 
TomillI. 4to. 28s. 


Polybius. Selections. Edited 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 
With Maps. Medium 8yo. 21s. 

Plutarchi Moralia, id est, 
Opera, exceptis Vitis, reliqua. Edidit 
Daniel Wyttenbach. Accedit Index 


Graecitatis. Tomi VIII. Partes 
XV, 1795-1830. 8vo, cloth, 7os. 
Sophocles. The Plays and | 


Fragments. With English Notes and 
Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. 2vols. 8vo, 16s. each. 
Vol. I. OedipusTyrannus. Oedi- 
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Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachi- 
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— Tragoediae et Fragmenta, 
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tariis Guil. Dindorfii. Third Edition. 
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Sophocles. Tragoediae et 


Fragmenta cum Annotationibus Guil. 


Dindorfii. TomilII. 8vo. 10s. 
The Text, Vol. I. 5s. 6d. 
The Notes, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 
Stobaei Florilegium. Ad 


mss. fidem emendavit et supplevit 
T.Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi lV. 8vo. 20s. 
Eclogarum Physicarum 
et Bthicarum libri duo. Accedit 
Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea 
carmina Pythagoreorum, Ad mss. 
Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, 8.T.P. 
Tomill. 8vo. IIs. 


Strabo. Selections, with an 
Introduction on Strabo’s Life and 


Works. By H. F. Tozer, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. With Maps and 
Plans. 12s. 


Theodoreti Graecarum Affec- 
tionum Curatio. Ad Codices mss. 
recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Thucydides. Translated into 
English, to which is prefixed an 
Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on 
the Geography of Thucydides. By 
B. Jowett, M.A. Second Edition, Re- 


vised. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Vol. I. Essay on Inscriptions 
and Books I-III. 
Vol. II. Books IV—VIII and 
Historical Index. 
Xenophon. Ex recensione et 


cum annotationibus L. Dindorfii. 
Historia Graeca. Second Edition. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Institutio Cyri. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memorabilia Socratis. 8vo.7s. 6d. 

Opuscula Politica Equestria et 
Venatica cum Arriani Libello 
de Venatione. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


A Commentary, with 
Introduction and Appendices, on 
the Hellenica of Xenophon. By 
G. E. Unperuitt, M.A, Crown 8vo, 
78. Od. 
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Arbuthnot. The Life and 
Works of John Arbuthnot. By George 
A. Aitken. S8vo, cloth extra, with 
Portrait, 16s. 


Bacon. The Essays. Edited 
with Introduction and Illustrative 
Notes, by S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 
8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. : 


Casaubon (Isaac), 1559-1614. 
By Mark Pattison, late Rector of 
Lincoln College. Second Edition. 
8vo. 16s. 


Finlay. A History of Greece 
from its Conquest by the Romans to the 
present time, B.c. 146 to A.D. 1864. 
By George Finlay, LL.D. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in 
part re-written, with considerable 
additions, by the Author, and edited 
by H. F. Tozer,M.A. 7vols. 8vo. 
708. 


Hodgkin. 


vaders. 


Italy and her In- 
8 vols. With Plates and 


Maps. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. | 


A.D. 370-744. 8yo. 
Second Edition, 42s. 
IV, Second Edition, 36s. 
and VI, 36s. 
248. 


Hooker, Sir J. D., and B. D. 


Jackson. Index Kewensis. 2 vols. 
4to, 210s. net. 


Ilbert. The Government of 
India; being a Digest of the Statute 
Law relating thereto. With 
Historical Introduction and Illus- 
trative Documents. By Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I.  8vo, 
half-roan, 21s. 


Vols. Land II, 


Vols. V 
Vols. VII and VIII, 


Justinian. Imperatoris Ius- 
tiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J.B. 
Moyle, D.C.L. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 22s. 
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Machiavelli. J1 Principe. 
Edited by L. Arthur Burd. With 
an Introduction by Lord Acton, 
8vo. 14s. 


Pattison. Hssays by the late 
Mark Pattison, sometime Rector of 
Lincoln College. Collected and 
Arranged by Henry Nettleship, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Payne. History of the New 
World called America. By E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 8vyo, Vol. I, 18s.; 
Vol. II, r4s. 


Ralegh. Sir Walter Ralegh. 
A Biography. By W. Stebbing. 
Re-issue. Small Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
*.* Also in Half-parchment, with List of 
Authorities separately, post 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Ramsay. The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia ; being an Essay 
on the Local History of Phrygia, 
from the Earliest Times to the 
Turkish Conquest. By W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Vol.I. Part 
I. The Lycos Valley and South-Western 
Phrygia. Royal 8vo, linen, 18s. net. 
Vol. I. Part II. West and West- 
Central Phrygia. Royal 8vo, linen, 
21s. net. 


Rhys. Celtic Folklore, Welsh 
and Manx. By John Rhys, M.A., 
D.Litt. 2 Vols. 8vo, ars, 


Studies in the Arthurian 
Legend. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


Stokes. The Anglo-Indian 
Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 

Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 30s. 

Vol. II. Adjective Law. 8vo. 353s. 


Strachey. Hastings and The 


Rohilla War. By Sir John Strachey, 
G.C.S.I. 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 
Woodhouse. Aetolia; its 


Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. 
By William J. Woodhouse, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illus- 
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Basil on the Holy Spirit. A Revised the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 
Text, with Notes and Introduction Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew. 60 


by C.F. H. Johnston, M.A, Crown leaves, collotype, in a Cloth Box, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. " price ats. net. (Published jointly by 


A : the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
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ew Testament, in the Northern eh 
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cal Apparatus, and Literal English Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. 
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8vo. 42s. H. A. Redpath, M.A. In Six Parts. 
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D.D. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. Proper Names occurring in the 


- Septuagint. By H. A. Repparu, 
Canons of the First Four MA. ‘Imperial 4to, 168. 


General Councils of Nicaea, Con- Re OX 

stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. Ommanney. A Critical Dis- 

‘With Notes, by W. Bright, D.D. sertation on the Athanasian Creed. Its 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Original Language, Date, A 

m.. Titles, Text, Reception, and Use. Yy 

The Book of Enoch. ; tN ans= G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A. 8vo. 
latedfrom Dillmann’s EthiopicText 16s. 


ded and revised), and Edited : 
Vesa Charles tty aes vba: Paget. An Introduction to 


7 r r the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the 
Conybeare. The Key of Truth. Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By the 
A Manual of the Paulician Church ~ Very Rey. Francis Paget, D.D. 
of Armenia. The Armenian Text, Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
edited and translated with illus- ae 8 
trative Documents and _  Intro- Turner. Ecclesiae Ocerden- 


duction by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. talis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima: 
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‘ ; corum Interpretationes Latinae. 
Driver. The Parallel Psalter, Edidit Cuthbertus Hamilton 
being the Prayer-Book Version of 
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the Psalms and a New Version, ar- 
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Introduction and. Glossaries. By 
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Ecclesiasticus (Xxxix. 15— 
xlix. 11). The Original Hebrew, 
with Early Versions and English 
Translations, &c. Edited by A. 
Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, 
M.A. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth 


4to, stiff covers, Ios. 6d. . 


and White. 
Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri 
Iesu Christi Latine, secundum Hdi- 
tionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad 
Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuit Iohannes Wordsworth, 
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Henrico Iuliano White, A.M. 4to. 
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